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THE REVOLT OF YOUTH 


Tug ‘revolt of youth’ is an en-tout-cas phrase which attracts 
by its adaptability to varying circumstances. It may mean much 
or little. It commits us to nothing. ‘Revolt’ includes many 
degrees of gravity. It may signify an overt act, or a mental 
attitude, or both combined. It may mean an audacious experi- 
ment in morals or a daring frolic in frocks. Similarly ‘ youth’ 
is ap indeterminate and elastic word. It is a desirable but perish- 
able gift, which many enjoy and more envy. Its undoubted 
possessors narrowly restrict its age limits; is claimants extend 
them indefinitely, and the further they recede from its undisputed 
frontier the more boisterous they become in their championship 
of its rights. Those who can no longer claim to be young in 
years claim to remain so in feeling, while, by the love of the 
Gods, even a patriarch of eighty may die young. The phrase, 
therefore, seems too vague to be mischievous. But its constant 
repetition may create an irritating sore. 

Youth has unfurled no banner of revolt. Yet today it 
undoubtedly occupies a position different from that which it has 
held in previous generations. It has greater claims on its elders 
and greater opportunities of service to the pation. Young men 
_and young women, still under thirty, have stood closes during 
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the past six years to the sternest realities of life than any point 
to which their elders ever even approached, at the same age, in 
their more peaceful and sheltered youth. They have compressed 
into seventy months the experiences of as many years of an 
ordinary lifetime ; they have borne the burden of great responsi- 
bilities; they have taken bold initiatives; they have tested their 
own capacities; they have tasted the sweets of independence. 
Never before in this country has the youth of a generation 
possessed on any similar scale so varied and extensive an experi- 
ence. It is natural, and indeed inevitable, that these new 
conditions should bear some fruit. Young people have gained 
knowledge, and have gained it at an age when they also have 
strength to execute, when all the gallant chances of youth are 
still within their grasp, and when hopes, enthusiasms, and 
creative impulses riot in their blood. 

This new position of youth makes some change in its mental 
attitude natural, if not inevitable. One of the favourite earths 
of age is stopped. ‘If youth but knew’ pronounced by an older, 
@ More experienced, and therefore presumably a wiser man, has 
in times past damped down many youthfu] audacities. But to-day 
youth does know—not everything, not perhaps sa much as it 
sometimes thinks, but an unprecedented amount. Experience 
no longer belongs exclusively to age ; its monopoly is broken down. 
However hard pressed in argument, age always used to have one 
safe retreat. ‘The young man might think his elder to be a fool; 
but the old man knew his junior to be one. The refuge is no 
longer available, or at least the possession of it is shared. From 
its new vantage-point of experience, youth has become more 
critical. When the elders of the present generation were young, 
they received much good advice from experienced age. As often 
as not, in all probability, they took their own course, which might 
be in the opposite direction. But they did not question that, 
as applied to the case of the adviser, the-advice was sound. They 
rejected it because it was unsuited to themselves and their different 
circumstances. Youth today does not take the soundness of 
the advice for granted, even in the case of the person who gives 
it. It criticises the counsel by the light of its experience. It 
is sceptical whether the elders of the present generation, even 
in the management of their own affairs, were ever oracles of 
wisdom. It questions whether the Victorians did not mistake 
comfort for civilisation, and whether their immediate successors 
did not confound increased luxury with national] progress. It 
wonders whether a colossal war might not have been prevented, 
or whether the foundations of industrial peace might not have been 
laid with some degree of stability. In its judgments youth is 
much more often generous than just. It may or may not mis- 
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judge the older generation. That question may be waived. The 
point is that youth, with its newly-gained experience, is critical 
of age, and that the older generation is conscious of being weighed 
in the balance by juniors who know. 

Possibly this suspicion of criticism may exaggerate the com- 
plaint of the patriarchs that youth is in revolt, and colour the 
charge that its claims to greater freedom and independence are 
pushed to the verge of lawlessness. In all probability our parents 
said much the same of us. History has a tiresome habit of 
repeating itself. Successions of patriarchs have applauded what 
they did when they were young, and condemned what their 
children were doing or claiming to do. And generation after 
generation have nodded their heads in solemn agreement that 
* Times are not what they were.’ The patriarchs of any genera- 
tion are generally losing too much to be unprejudiced judges 
whether times have bettered or worsened. New ideals triumph 
by the sacrifice of older inspirations. Progress is never absolute. 
It is relative, and to individuals its forces are remorselessly cruel. 

Nor should the older generation forget that they also were 
once in revolt. They were rebels themselves. The image- 
breakers of yesterday are the worshippers of to-day, just as the 
youthful iconaclasts of 1920 will be the elderly obstructives of 
1950. We have ourselves taken part in changes of thought and 
feeling which may well be called revolutionary. It is unnecessary 
to dive too deeply into these changes. More superficial and trivial 
examples, taken from manners, customs and fashions, will serve 
to illustrate the point. We have formed habits which would have 
outraged our parents of thirty or forty years ago. What, for 
instance, would a generation which banished the ‘ filthy habit’ 
of tobacco to the kitchen or, if there was one, ta the smoking- 
room, have said of the ubiquitous cigarette, smoked everywhere 
by women as well as men? With what astonishment would they 
have heard the earnestness and detail with which the forbidden 
topics of food and health are discussed in society. Imagine their 
horror at a woman’s short skirts or a man’s soft hat. Think 
of the shock to their feelings if they saw the modern practice— 
not confined to youth—of lolling in easy chairs or resting the 
elbows on the table. Fancy the pained disgust with which they 
would have dropped from their hands one of our sex-problem 
novels. Other changes crowd upon the mind. Taking their 
sum-total, it is evident that the older generation has itself assisted 
in a revolution at least as sweeping in character and extent as 
any or all of the proposals attributed to the rebellious youth of 
to-day. 

On the whole, the change in manners, customs and fashions 


has tended to increase the sincerity, naturalness and ease of social 
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life. It would not be difficult to defend each change either on 
its merits or as the expression of some established fact. Take, 
for instance, the cigarette. It used to be rumoured that the 
famous wife of a famous Archbishop smoked on the roof of the 
palace, with a napkin tied round her head to keep the smell of 
her cigarette from her hair. Such a subterfuge implies ample 
space and an irremovable cotffure. But it is surely more honest 
to admit the pleasure of smoking than to plead the excuse of the 
asthma, or ta smoke everywhere rather than only up the bedroom 
chimney. The freedom to discuss questions of food is a legacy 
from the war, when domestic peace and comfort depended on 
finding substitutes for bread and meat, or sugar and butter. 
Health is an all-important factor in life. It is, and always has 
been, a subject of absorbing interest. Those who remember 
Hansom cabs will also remember the use—patent to any observant 
pedestrian—to which their small looking-glasses were put. 
Women used them to adjust their hats, men to examine their 
tongues. Why should women be allowed to talk clothes and men 
forbidden to talk health? Convention was at variance with human 
nature when a subject was tabooed in which many were more 
personally and unaffectedly interested, and on which they dis- 
coursed with more real feeling than on half the topics of conversa- 
tion that were not placed in Society’s Index. Short skirts may be 
defended on grounds of hygiene and common sense, to say nothing 
of the facilities that they afford to statisticians of tabulating, with- 
out inquisitorial proceedings, the comparative prevalence of 
bandy legs among women and men. No one will deny that short 
skirts are more wholesome than trailing dresses, or that they assist 
the free and natural movement of the limbs. On a twentieth- 
century divan it is as natural to sprawl as it is unnatural on a 
Chippendale settee ; stiffness of attitude would be wholly artificial. 
To rest the elbows on the table may not be the acme of grace. But 
it is better than lifting the elbow so frequently as our forefathers. 
The modern practice may almost be regarded as an act symbolic 
of the progress of Pussyfoot. Finally, our novels, with their 
detailed analysis of psychological problems, pay homage, by their 
choice and presentation of their subjects, to the modern omnipot- 
ence of science; they are a literary recognition of the intellectual 
portent of the last half-century. 

The examples that have been chosen are superficial and even 
frivolous. Yet they illustrate the point. If age wishes ta be 
fair to the younger generation, as assuredly it does, it must not 
only recognise the effect of the war on the claims and mental 
attitude of youth. It must also realise the revolutionary 
character of the changes, in which, when it was young and rebel- 
lious, it has itself assisted. A privilege that it has itself so 
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extensively exercised can scarcely be denied to its successors. 
Other points might well be borne in mind. ' That young people 
should desire greater freedom and independence is a natural con- 
sequence of the conditions in which they lived during the war. 
The new spirit may, it probably does, express itself in ways which 
pain or irritate the older generation. Judging, for instance, from 
the correspondence in the Press, parents complain that it mani- 
fests itself in a want of filial respect and an impatience of the 
restraints of home life. About such a charge it is unsafe to 
generalise. Too many circumstances remain unknown. Possibly 
the strain of the war has prematurely aged some parents as much as 
it has precociously aged their children ; it may have weakened their 
mental elasticity without bringing to bear the mellowing influence 
which naturally accompanies the gradual advance of years. If 
this be so, it will have widened the gap, because it will have 
increased the difficulty of the older generation in adjusting their 
scales of value and sense of proportion to new facts and con- 
ditions. The historic instance of the first slump in parents is 
not antediluvian. But it dates back to the family life of the 
inmates of the Ark, and in that case the parent was not free 
from blame. There may occasionally be faults on both sides. 
No doubt many traditional barriers are being broken down, and 
among them may be some of the external forms of respect. But 
when Jack and Jill, at a second meeting, adopt each other’s 
Christian names, it should not surprise a father, though it may 
momentarily startle him, to be addressed as ‘old bean.’ If it 
implies his admission within the charmed circle of youth, he should 
be gratified rather than annoyed. Stronger evidence is required 
than seems ta be forthcoming to justify the complaint that, in 
real essentials, the old and time-honoured relations between 
parents and their children are fundamentally altered. Too much 
must not be made of manifestations which have proved to be 
passing phases. At the end of the war, and in the first months 
of peace, there was a marked deterioration in the social manners 
of youth. Dropped cigarette ends, for instance, littered our 
floors, burnt holes in our carpets, blistered our tables, scarred 
our mantel-pieces. We need not allow them to sear our memories. 
The decay was temporary. It has passed away. Manners have 
righted themselves with the disappearance of the roughness, hard- 
ships and discomforts of the strenuous life in which the deteriora- 
tion was bred. So too the selfish and thoughtless pursuit of distrac- 
tions to which youth abandoned itself in 1919 admits of easy 
explanation and many excuses. In the last months of the war and 
the first of peace, the whole nation was feverish. It had been 
all out to win the war; it had called up all its reserves. Nine 
persons out of ten in the streets were wild-eyed, highly strung, 
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wearing a kind of ‘ bottled lightning’ expression. Now the ten- 
sion is wearing off, and we are recovering the bovine stolidity of 
countenance which conceals these unused resources which pulled 
us through the war. But in 1919 the fever still ran high. The 
nation needed an outlet, and youth not less than the rest of the 
community. It is made for happiness. For six years it had 
been starved of its natural food. It indulged itself in an orgy 
rather than a meal. Youth has a tendency to overeat itself. 
To crowd every possible hour of the day with gaiety and distrac- 
tion was the inevitable reaction from months and years of toil, 
privation, horror and danger. 

In these critical days it is unwise to exaggerate differences. 
Youth and age cannot afford to draw off into hostile camps. The 
more closely they unite the better for both and for the country. 
The nation’s need for their co-operation is overwhelming. Abroad 
we see chaos and confusion; at home, class warfare, strife and 
bitterness. Some people are sitting down in the bleak shadow 
of disillusionment among the ruins of their dream castles and the 
shards of their shattered hopes. Others, seeing so much that 
they treasure slipping from their grasp, prepare to re-echo the 
despairing Pagan cry ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.’ The buoyancy and the hopefulness of youth suggest that 
its response to the nation’s need will be neither so despondent 
nor so selfish. In the deep vein of serious purpose which runs 
through every section of the community among intelligent young 
men and women may be found even firmer ground for confidence. 
It shows itself in a genuine eagerness to be of service to the coun- 
try and to be worthy of the best that, during the war, was done 
in the name of patriotism. 

If the need for the patriotic response of youth is great, so 
also are the opportunities of service. They are indeed exceptional. 
Our hearts are so torn by what the war has taken from us, that 
we often fail to realise its gifts or to learn its lessons. We cannot 
see our new opportunities for our tears. Yet they are there. The 
war has given us a new mental and moral training ; it has lifted 
inherited cloud-banks of blindness ; it has given us the chance of 
breaking up worthless habits of conduct, thought and feeling, and 
building in others which make for good citizenship; it has cut 
across the lines of social heredity and offered new patterns for our 
imitative impulses. The nation has bought these chances for her 
citizens at a great price—by rivers of blood and oceans of treasure. 
To all of us, whatever our age, the lessons and opportunities are 
offered : but it is to those who are still in the plastic, formative, 
impressionable period of life that they are offered in the fullest 
measure. The response that youth will make to the nation’s needs 
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and to its new opportunities seems a more useful subject of dis- 
cussion than its alleged revolt. 

There is, first, the mental and moral training of the war. The 
most obvious and important point is the exercise in the virtues 
of citizenship. A nation organised for war submits to discipline 
in order to attain ends which cannot be achieved by individual 
independent action. We have therefore been. taught the value of 
self-abnegation and obedience ; we have learnt the need and the 
strength of national unity ; our sense has been quickened of the 
corporate life of the nation and of the corporate responsibility which 
attaches to each member of the community. Two other and less 
obvious points may be taken out of many. We have been trained 
in mental pugnacity, not in mere combativeness, but in a quality 
which is educationally one of the most useful of our instinctive 
impulses and is also a high moral faculty. It is the refusal to 
acknowledge failure or accept defeat, the determination not to be 
turned back by any obstacle, however rocky or formidable. If, 
in times past, our education was too soft, if too much stress was 
laid on smoothing the path to learning, and too little on conquer- 
ing difficulties, the defect has been corrected in the hardest of 
schools. During the war our mental and moral pugnacity has 
been appealed to at every turn; our fighting instinct has been 
developed ; we have gained in grit. Again, we have been trained 
in mental honesty. Educationists value manual training, not 
because it turns out expert handicraftsmen, but because it 
strengthens the intellectual fibre and teaches observation, self- 
reliance, accuracy, precision, honesty. The war gave us this 
training on a vastly extended scale. We were taught not to talk 
or write about things, but to do or make them,—with life or death 
depending on the manner in which they were done or made. 
There are only two ways of doing or making things. One is 
definitely right, the other definitely wrong. There is no oppor- 
tunity for vagueness, none for affecting knowledge, concealing 
ignorance, or accepting approximations. If youth has profited by 
the lessons in citizenship and in mental pugnacity and honesty, 
it will address itself to social problems in increasing numbers and 
in a new spirit. It will not slur the difficulties, but will meet 
them squarely and overcome them. There will be less vague and 
sloppy talk; there will be more precise, accurate and definite 
conclusions. 

Again : the war has lifted many cloudbanks of inherited blind- 
ness,—the blindness that sets half the world at cross-purposes with 
the other, and multiplies the false judgments, misconceptions and 
intolerance of one another which are the most serious danger of 
to-day. The war has brought home to us, in many ways, how 
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shot with value and meaning are other forms of existence than 
ourown. Men and women of all ages, drawn from every section 
of the community, have been thrown together in the trenches, 
in factories and workshops, in hospitals, in canteens and on the 
land. There, again and again, have been flashed upon them the 
hidden worth and significance of other people's lives. They have 
seen the true scales of value adjust themselves. They have learnt 
by hourly experience what other generations have accepted as a 
theory, a poetic truth, or a remote fact—that all the external differ- 
ences on which we pride ourselves count for nothing as compared 
with the patience, cheerfulness and courage with which hard- 
ships and dangers are endured. With their own eyes they have 
watched the levelling up and down of human lives—levelling up 
in their common splendour, levelling down in their outer show. 
Youth has a happy knack of forgetting. But those who have 
shared these experiences can never be so blind as they formerly 
were. They will not suffer the old cloud-banks to resettle in their 
former density. They can scarcely fail to have learned, not 
merely greater tolerance of other people’s lives and ideals, but a 
deeper respect for them, and a keener realisation of their value 
and significance. Class loyalty may remain, but class warfare 
should lose its bitterness. 

Again : the war has given us a chance of launching and estab- 
lishing new habits of conduct, thought and feeling. We are 
familiar with the process by which habits of conduct are formed, 
and at times have chafed against their tyranny. They become 
our nature or, as the Duke of Wellington said, ‘ten times our 
nature.’ The most formidable of the three knights that Gareth 
had to face in the Idylls of the King was the skin-hardened brother 
in whom Tennyson allegorised the force of habits. The repetition 
of the same activities becomes easier every day, and their reversal 
harder. As our clothes crease according to the way we wear them, 
so our nervous systems crease into the folds formed by continuous 
repetition of the same acts. In a similar way our habits of 
thought and feeling are established by repetition. So uniform do 
the emotional or mental sequences and associations become, that, 
if we know our friends well, we can say beforéhand how they will 
think or feel on any given subject. They can say the same of us. 
Under the stress of some great excitement we are able to launch 
new bodily, intellectual or emotional habits, and, if the impulse 
remains strong enough, to establish them in the place of old. 
The war gives us this opportunity, but to youth in the fullest 
measure. For elderly people it is as easy to drop back into pre- 
war routine as it is difficult to do anything else. But the young 
are less set; their nervous systems are still plastic, and are not 
yet folded into creases ; they have not become walking, thinking, 
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feeling bundles of habits. Before the war the mysterious stream 
of consciousness which feeds our brains, and constitutes our inher 
selves, was, for many of us, @ placid flow of recurrent inanities 
as flat and featureless as our lives. For the last six years the 
trickle has become a turbulent torrent of new bodily sensations, 
new groups of objects, new mental sequences, new associations 
of ideas, new memories, new desires, in every variety of com- 
bination, but always with the war or its aftermath as their centre. 
Never in our history has any generation felt the pressure of in- 
fluences more inspiring. They give to all of us, and espetially 
to youth, the opportunity and the impulse to rid ourselves of 
worthless habits of conduct and associations of ideas, and to 
build up in their place those which constitute a higher type of 
patriotic citizenship. 

In a similar way, the war has given us the opportunity of estab- 
lishing new models for our imitation. Of all animals man is the 
most imitative. Invention and imitation are, as someone has 
said, the warp and woof of human society. The moral, intellec- 
tual and social tone of a school, a factory; a regiment, or of any 
grade or section of the community, is established by imitation, 
and by imitation it is maintained and transmitted from generation 
to generation. No one will pretend that the prevailing tone any- 
where is incapable of improvement, or that all the models which 
we imitate are elevating. But in normal times tone changes so 
gradually that the alteration is almost imperceptible. Only under 
the pressure of some catastrophic event, or the spell of some 
dominating personality, can it be more rapidly transformed. 
Here again, as in the case of our habits, the tremendous excite- 
ment of the war, and the splendid achievements of our fellow- 
countrymen and fellow-countrywomen, offer at once the oppor- 
tunity and the inspiration for change. The war has cut across 
the lines of our imitative inheritance; it offers us for our copy 
new models of character, new types of heroes and heroines, new 
patterns of combined and associated effort ; it gives everyone the 
chance of guiding their imitative impulses towards worthier and 
more useful directions than those in which they have hitherto 
followed the crowd, and so helping to raise the ae tone of 
the circle in which they live. 

By all the lessons and opportunities of the war which have 
been so far discussed, youth is in the best position to profit, and 
to use them to the fullest advantage of itself and of the nation. 
This is also true of the enlarged experience and the test and revela- 
tion of capacity which the war has brought in its train. Youth 
has gained knowledge of itself and of others af an age when it 
still possesses its full strength of mind and body. To a more 
immediate extent than ever before the future of the country is 
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in the hands of youth. The nature of its response is therefore 
of the utmost importance. In a less dramatic form, the stake of 
the domestic struggles of peace is the same as that which, during 
the war, inspired the most ordinary men and women to almost 
superhuman effort. All that we hold dearest in our national life, 
and the cause of civilisation and even of humanity hang upon the 
issue. On the stability of Great Britain, on the fairmindedness 
and sanity of her citizens, on the ordered character of her progress 
in democratic freedom, depends the recovery not only of the nation 
but of the Old World from the vast upheaval of the war. ‘ Where 
there is no vision the people perish.’ Will youth have vision— 
vision of the future of the world and of the share which it will 
itself contribute to bringing that future into existence? Will it, 
in other words, cling firmly to its faith in the only true ideals 
of human progress—the fellowship of nations and the brotherhood 
of man—and, in the spirit of service, work, struggle and endure 
to bring that future nearer? Writing in the gloom of strikes, 
actual or threatened, I for one am confident that the response of 
youth will be that of patriotic citizenship. 
ERNLE. 





THE ARISTOCRATIC PRINCIPLE 


Ir would appear that in this present age men begin to demand 
simplicity of thought and speech, being wearied by that cult of 
cleverness which has brought civilisation to the brink of ruin. 
For even the House of Commons, most critical of assemblies, 
gives patient hearing to a speaker who, though devoid of grace 
and perhaps also of wisdom, is at the least sincere. This then 
is my apology to readers who will meet in these pages but little 
of that skill in letters and of that philosophic learning which com- 
monly adorn essays in this Review. Moreover, it may be that 
a way through our present troubles will be found by those who 
dare to act in accord with the conclusions of what is perhaps 
defective reasoning more surely than by others whose greater 
knowledge and more cogent logic do not end in action. There- 
fore, if I were to fallow inclination by remaining silent in such 
days as these, I should deserve blame for cowardice rather than 
praise for modesty. 

There is to me something rather pathetic in the dismay with 
which mankind now contemplates its world in ruins. We were 
so certain before the cataclysm that the mountain on whose 
delightful slopes we sported would never betray us. From time 
to time, it is true, underground rumblings were heard and strayed 
revellers sometimes had seen feathers of ill-smelling vapour float- 
ing over the fissures in the higher rocks. But the vineyards and 
olive groves were so pleasant that we held it mere folly to recog- 
nise that the very nature of the soil which gave them such 
luxuriance was in itself a warning. Why let our minds be dis- 
quieted, knowing that man by natural law would always make 
progress, becoming in each generation a little nearer the angels? 
It was indeed a delectable mountain. Then the top blew off. 
And I, for one, thank heaven that it did, that our decay was 
arrested even by such violent means, and that we are free for 
a time from the peril of a civilisation in which man’s only aim 
was the attainment of an ever-increasing mechanical complica- 
tion in life. Our great endeavour was but to invent new desires 
and new means to satisfy them. Had we not been so rudely 
interrupted, in the fullness of time we might have realised that 
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ideal of our race—man with two stomachs to fill. For we had 
discovered that the voice of God is not a still small voice but 
the hoarse shouting of the people, and that the political well- 
being of the community demands platforms rather than principles 
—measures not men. We sang the praises of obedience, poverty, 
and chastity, fully convinced that no man could be accounted 
blessed if he had not the power of a Prime Minister, the wealth 
of Croesus, and as many women as Solomon. In a word, we 
were vulgar, meanly following mean paths to a mean end, though 
knowing better things. For a time we were content to have as 
our rulers in affairs, both political and industrial, those men who 
had the greatest desires and the greatest ruthlessness in their 
accomplishment. But latterly many of us attempted a descent 
into even more profound depths of vulgarity by supporting a 
Labour Party whose only definite idea is that those who have 
desired to gain material wealth and have failed should rule over 
those who have had the same pitiful desire but have succeeded. 
It is no matter for surprise that Marxism should have spread 
rapidly in a society so devoid of hope. For there was indeed but 
little in dispute between those of us who said ‘ Let us eat, drink, 
and be merry, for to-morrow we die,’ and the Marxist who said 
‘Let us eat one another and be merry, for to-morrow we die.’ 
We, who set the heels above the head and swore the brain 
was in the feet, could not logically disobey the cry of ‘ Back to 
the beast again,’ and thus through our own folly we made it easy 
for that ancient wickedness, once called the devil but now com- 
monly known as Marxism, to place many of us once again under 
the law of the jungle. Our leaders, both in politics and industry, 
are still, as I believe, betraying us to the enemy. For, while 
denouncing the full-blooded Marxism of the Bolsheviks, they 
themselves practise a poor half-developed form of the same vile 
creed. Their sole claim to be rulers is based upon success, greater 
than that of the crowd, in the accomplishment of desire. Hyper- 
trophied ambition and abnormal greed, the true insignia of the 
jungle kings, are also, too often, the badges of leaders in the 
political and industrial kingdoms. The ill-effects of this element 
of reversion are now only too evident in our country. Parlia- 
mentary institutions are falling into contempt, and the wage- 
earner resents all discipline. Yet in neither case is the system 
at fault; for it is difficult to imagine any reasonable alterna- 
tive to the parliamentary and capitalist systems now in opera- 
tion, until we ourselves are greatly changed. In each case a long 
series of compromises has resulted in the evolution of what is 
at least a tolerable, and not obviously unjust, organisation. And 
in each case it is the men directing it who are responsible for 
the contempt in which the system is held. 
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Yet this real issue is always avoided. We still persuade our- 
selves to believe that political and industrial contentment can be 
attained without the reform of the individual politician and 
industrialist. The self-deception is evident, for we really know 
that public and private happiness are as well assured in cities 
where philosophers are kings, as in cities where there is com- 
plete anarchy and all are philosophers. So too under every con- 
ceivable form of government, between those extremes and includ- 
ing them, it would appear that there can be no stability and 
no permanent satisfaction while men remain no better than they 
are at present. 

Political reform, without reform of the politician, is but the 
shifting of the burden from one shoulder to the other. For the 
moment relief is felt; but, no matter how ingeniously the ioad 
is carried, in the end it will gall, and there can be no cessation 
of discomfort till the burden itself is removed. Now the burdens 
of states are the greed and ambition of rulers, whether these be 
autocrats or elected representatives. And as long as these burdens 
are borne, sa long will states be subject to continual changes of 
organisation ; for the body politic will ever be striving for ease 
by changing the point upon which the load is pressing. Our 
parliamentary system with party government is perhaps the one 
which comes nearest to stability, for it ensures that the burden 
shall never rest for an indefinite time upon one shoulder. But 
it is at the best but a makeshift, and, for my part, I think that 
there lies upon this generation the duty of lifting these burdens 
both from politics and from industry. 

For if we make this great endeavour, then indeed the volcanic 
eruption which shattered the complacency of a century may mark 
the beginning of a nobler and a happier age. 

Therefore I seek to regain that lost principle which more than 
once in the past has saved mankind from utter despair of the 
future. For, as I believe, the impulse, which alone can move 
the minds of men in the direction of true progress, is faith that 
now, as in the childhood of the world, the well-being of the many 
can be secured by the self-sacrifice of the few. And this, in 
politics and industry, is the lost Principle of Aristocracy, with- 
out whose guidance we can never find a way to better things. 
For this principle in a wider sphere, this determination of indi- 
viduals to seek a code higher than that of the mob, is, I believe, 
the force which makes the world go round. It underlies the 
whole evolutionary activity of the universe, which would doubt- 
less cease were there no individuals in each succeeding generation 
striving to develop more perfect organs and ideals. 

Through its inevitable demand for a standard of absolute 
values, it becomes the source of all religions. Nay more, it is 
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itself religion, if religion is, as I believe it is, the justification of 
the mystic, the opolwois re Beg. 

But these are matters for metaphysicians rather than for a 
humble engineer. So, lest the reader cry ‘ Cobbler, to thy last,’ 
and propound the thesis that it is better to make good machines 
than to write bad essays, let me turn to the practical application 
of the aristocratic principle to industry and to politics. It is, I 
think, clear that there can be no real prosperity nor contentment 
in industrial life unless all who are engaged in industry work for 
the common good, striving to give more than they receive, or 
unless the workers are guided and disciplined by others who can 
justify to them their power to command. It is clear also that as 
the former condition is unlikely to prevail for many generations to 
come, we may safely put asidé the consideration of it and examine 
the other. Formerly the wage-earner tacitly admitted the right 
of the employer to rule because, until the middle of the last 
century, the employer was commonly a man who had proved him- 
self a better craftsman and a more productive worker in his trade 
than those over whom he exercised control. But gradually, as 
the industrial system developed, the basis of his authority changed 
till now he can claim but little justification for his position except 
an acquisitiveness more intense than that of his men. This is 
perhaps strict economic justice. What a man and his ancestors 
have sown, that he reaps. But it is the nature of men and women 
to demand strict justice for others and charity for themselves. 
For experience has shown that, when the workman becomes an 
employer of labour, he is almost always a peculiarly strong sup- 
porter of the cold and even cruel justice which he formerly con- 
demned. If the wage-earners cry out for ‘justice,’ they mean 
in reality that they want charity. So the employer who gives 
them what they foolishly ask is giving a stone to those who are 
in need of bread; and they hate him accordingly, as men hate 
those whom they are forced to obey though they know them to 
be no better than themselves. 

Then the employers show the deep vulgarity of their minds, 
making great outcry because, while they themselves take only 
their just due, the wage-earners are not contented with that 
smaller share which is all that, in equal justice, is due to them, 
and are no longer willing to accept that discipline which is essen- 
tial if industry is not to perish. Thus the employer claims to 
be judged by the same standard as his men, by the code which 
allows a man to take all that he can seize. He forfeits the right 
to command, because he brings himself down to the level of the 
inferior caste. This is what I mean when I say that, in industry, 
the aristocratic principle has been lost, and that the loss of it is 
the real cause of industrial discontent. 
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That loss has hardly, as yet, been perceived. For the per- 
sistent anthropomorpbism which seems a perennial blight upon 
human intellect has set up in its place the idea of the Generous 
State. This device for limiting their liability for the results of 
their unlimited selfishness is dear to both masters and men. But 
already its hollow absurdity is becoming apparent, and industrial 
chaos is inevitable unless we who are rulers in industry strive 
with our whole hearts to make ourselves fit to rule. When the 
employer of labour is able and willing to win the race and renounce 
the prize, then one of two things will most certainly happen. 
Those whom he employs will either obey his commands in con- 
tentment, -or will themselves become aristocrats and render a 
master, and indeed industry itself, unnecessary. And the happy 
time when the latter event will take place is so far off that we 
may leave it out of our account and concentrate our whole endea- 
vour upon becoming less lazy, less dishonest, less impatient, and 
above all less enslaved by desire of material gain, than the men 
we employ. 

Many will raise the objection that the prosperity of the nation 
would be cut off at its roots if such ideas regarding industry should 
receive common acceptance. This is vain fear; for it is to be 
observed that the aristocratic principle applies only to such indi- 
viduals as have the power to accumulate riches and not to such 
as are incapable of doing so. And, so far as I can see, there is 
no way by which the individual can discover whether he has that 
power except by putting the matter to the practical test. His 
trial of strength will then ensure the full exercise of all the inven- 
tive genius, the skill in organisation and the indomitable spirit 
of enterprise, which makes possible the continual betterment of 
the material condition of the masses, just as certainly as if per- 
sonal gain were the sole motive of his activity. 

Others, again, will deny that men can struggle thus for long 
years only to refuse at last the reward of victory. To such 
doubters I would answer that men can do so, that they have done 
so, and that they will do so. Some do it for the love of God, 
some for the love of man; some are driven on by a whimsical 
delight in doing it, and some by the conviction that renunciation 
alone can make a man captain of his own soul. I leave the reader 
to guess which of these was my motive, being fully confident that 
he will not guess aright. 

Much of what I have said above appears to me to hold good 
also in the practical application of the aristocratic principle to 
politics. For there the many are discontented because the rulers 
acknowledge no higher code than that of the mob itself, becoming 
rulers only for the sake of the material rewards which they can 
thereby obtain, and of the empty applause of the ignorant. But 
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if we admit, as I think experience forces us to admit, that men 
will now willingly obey only those who are better than themselves 
when judged by some standard of absolute values and not merely 
by such conventional standards as fighting capacity, race, rank, 
or wealth, then we are confronted with the old paradox that none 
should be rulers except those who do not wish to rule; for he is 
in truth a rash man who refuses to aceept the standard of abso- 
lute values common to Buddhist, Platonist, and Christian. Now 
Plato’s solution of the difficulty never seems to me quite satis- 
factory. For when he suggested that those who are fit to 
rule will become rulers against their will in order to avoid 
being ruled by their inferiors, he failed to foresee the enor- 
mous development of monasticism some centuries later, a 
development which enabled the philosopher, who did not wish 
to be king, to avoid also being ruled by his inferiors. The case 
of the Emperor Charles the Fifth is the most striking example 
of the use of this means of escape. And we know that in England 
to-day there are thousands of men who, though eminently fitted 
to rule, withdraw themselves into the monastic cells of their 
own minds. What Member of Parliament is there who does not 
know many among his constituents far wiser and better than him- 
self, and therefore far more suited to represent their neighbours 
in government if only they could be compelled to do so? 

Though it may seem at first sight impossible to find any 
motive which would induce philosophers—I use the word in the 
sense in which it is used in Plato’s Republic-—to become candi 
dates for parliament, and equally impossible to anticipate their 
election by an uneducated democracy, I should myself be sorry 
to take so pessimistic a view. For there is reason to believe that, 
if the first difficulty were overcome, the second would disappear 
automatically. It must be admitted that the people of this country 
have at present a certain lack of respect for their parliamentary 
representatives, and it must be admitted also that they are to 
some extent justified in their view. For it is unfair to throw 
the blame upon the eleetorate and to declare that a wide franchise 
inevitably results in the apotheosis of the demagogue, until in 
every parliamentary constituency the voters have at least the 
opportunity of choosing a representative who promises nothing 
exeept honest words and service, and whose long connexion with 
the district enables them to judge whether he is likely to fulfil 
those promises. At present they rarely have that opportunity, 
and it is, to my mind, the very negation of the aristocratie prin- 
ciple to lay blame upon the many for faults which can by any 
possibility be attributed to the few. Thus we come back to the 
old problem once more. What motive can induce men, who have 
no ambitions, to become rulers? 
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Here I must ask a special measure of patience from the reader, 
for my solution is indeed one difficult to express in words, though 
I believe it has the endorsement of many high authorities in the 
past, perhaps even of the highest. Even men who have not really 
tried to train their minds to a knowledge of the true relations 
of things to one another may be induced to become leaders, not 
in order to earn the envy of the mob as demagogues do, but in 
order to gain the affection of their fellow-men. But the philaso- 
pher, as I believe, is the man who has realised that the really 
essential matter is not that others should feel affection for him 
but rather that he should feel affection for them. And, as those 
who have had the experience will readily admit, no man can 
really love his fellow-men until he has taught himself to do so 
by self-sacrifice in their service. Herein, I think, we may find 
the motive which will induce philosophers to become kings. For 
they will be willing to be greatest by being the least in order 
that they may become as gods knowing that the good and the 
evil in themselves is the measure of the good and evil in the 
world. 

But if I am wrong and if no such motive exists, then indeed 
the aristocratic principle will fail, the self-sacrifice of the few 
will not save the many, and there will be no public or private 
happiness till all are philosophers. 

AvusTiIn HOPKINSON. 
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SOME CHINESE I HAVE KNOWN 


RECALLING a few reminiscences of the Chinese whom I have been 
in touch with, I do not think I shall be treading on dangerous 
or controversial ground. With many of the leading Chinese, 
during my long residence in the country, I have had very 
pleasant relations. First, I would venture to make a passing 
allusion to the late Imperial Family, not that I can claim any 
special acquaintance with its members, but that any account of 
Chinese officials under the Empire would be incomplete without 
a reference to the Sovereigns whom they served. 

The late Empress Dowager is almost better known in this 
country than in China; at all events, she is a more picturesque 
figure in her English biographies than she appeared to those who 
knew her in real life or than she is likely to be in the Chinese 
annals of her reign. Chinese history, it must be confessed, is 
very dull reading at the best, and the history of the Manchu 
dynasty, which is now being compiled under the direction of Chao 
Erh-hsiin, an official who was at one time a severe critic of the 
Empress Dowager, is not likely to see the light for some years. 
Foreign writers have been obliged to rely to a large extent upon 
current gossip and the sensational reports which circulate round 
great personages in all countries, and which attained unusual 
vogue in Peking on account of the mystery that hung over the 
Imperial Falace. One of these rumours attributed to the Empress 
a Cantonese origin and represented her to be a person of humble 
birth. As a matter of fact, her father was a Manchu official whose 
cemetery lies in a picturesque spot less than a stone’s throw from 
a cottage in which I spent many pleasant days, and her family 
is well known to members of the British Legation. My per- 
sonal relations with the Empress were limited to formal audiences 
and interviews—perhaps a score or so in all, and most of them 
of a purely ceremonial nature. . She presided at these functions 
with great dignity and self-possession and gave one the impres- 
sion of a strong, forceful and withal kindly personality. She 
affected on these occasions a marked simplicity of dress and 
manner and her language was the ordinary Peking colloquial, with 
no effort at effect. Nowadays, a tuchun or military governor, 
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who may have risen from being a stable boy or common soldier, 
will address the foreigner in a patchwork of stilted literary phrases 
jumbled together to convey an impression of his importance. But 
the lady who ruled China for forty years, and whose decrees com- 
manded respect throughout the length and breadth of her wide 
dominions, hardly ever uttered a word that would not have been 
intelligible to the meanest of her subjects. The secrets of cabinet 
meetings in Peking were more carefully guarded in the days of 
the Empress Dowager than they are at present in England, and 
the part which the Empress taok in State decisions is largely a 
matter of conjecture. I once asked Yuan Shih-Kai how far she 
was really responsible for the acts of Government and what opinion 
he held of her capacity. He said that she had undoubtedly a 
sound grasp of affairs and that he never entered her presence 
without an uneasy feeling as to what the outcame of the inter- 
view might be. A Princess of the Imperial Family, an extremely 
accomplished and intelligent lady, whom I have known for many 
years and who had no love for the Empress, always admitted 
that she was the greatest woman the Manchus had produced, 
but would never concede her a claim to the breadth of vision 
and political sagacity possessed by Emperors like Kanghsi and 
Kienlung. 

The last time I saw the Empress was at the Summer Palace 
a few weeks before her death. She was visibly ill and spoke 
of suffering from the heat, but bore herself with her accustomed 
dignity and broke through all precedent by conferring a high 
decoration upon the British Admiral who accompanied me. Her 
funeral was an imposing pageant, but of public grief there was 
little outward manifestation. After attending the funeral, I 
remember strolling on that chill autumn evening through the 
grounds of the Temple of Heaven and musing upon the little- 
ness of all human institutions. Even then one had a presenti- 
ment that the end of the Manchu dynasty was not far off, and 
the feeling was accentuated by the stillness and solemnity of the 
surroundings which had served as a fitting setting for the stately 
worship of a long line of Emperors and was unlikely to do so any 
longer. 

The Emperor Kuang Hsii lives in my memory as the saddest 
and most pathetic figure I have ever seen. I saw him first in 
1891 at the first audience that he granted after his accession, 
again at a secand audience in the following year, and frequently 
some fifteen years later. These earlier audiences were tedious 
formalities and the ceremonies to be observed, the selection of 
the Audience Hall and other details, which seem of trivial im- 
portance when viewed in retrospect, formed the subject of inter- 
minable discussion between the Tsungli Yamén and the Diplo- 
ie ae | 
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matic Body. The audience of 1891 came as a complete surprise. 
F was Chinese Secretary to the Legation at the time and can 
still recall the thrill of excitement I felt on opening the Peking 
Gazette one evening and reading on its first page the decree 
announcing that the Emperor would receive the Foreign Repre- 
sentatives at an early date. It seemed as if all the difficulties 
which Lord Macartney, Lord Amherst and many other envoys 
to the Court of Peking had encountered over the audience ques- 
tion had been swept away and foreign intercourse at last placed 
on a basis of equality. But some years had still to pass before 
this hope was fulfilled, and in the meantime the audience pro- 
gramme was carried through with a punctilious attention to 
detail which robbed it of all human interest. The Emperor sat 
on his throne, an absolutely impassive figure, and was supported 
by a large body of high officials, equally expressionless and im- 
movable. After the stated number of bows, three at the entrance 
of the Hall, three halfway up, and three more when a halt was 
made in front of the throne, the Foreign Minister read a short 
address, which was translated into Chinese by the interpreter. 
The Letter of Credence was handed to the Minister in attendance, 
generally Prince Ch‘ing, who took the letter, ascended the dais 
by the central steps and placed it on a table within reach of the 
Emperor. Prince Ch‘ing, on his knees, received the Emperor’s 
reply, delivered in a low tone of voice, in Manchu, and descend- 
ing from the dais by the left-hand steps, repeated it in Chinese 
to the interpreter, who communicated it in his own language 
to the Foreign Minister. Since those days I have often wandered 
through all these now deserted halls and reflected upon the bitter 
controversies which raged round them in the past. I mentioned 
this feeling once to Yuan Shih-Kai when going over the Palace 
with him, and like myself he lamented the waste of effort which 
these questions of form and etiquette had entailed. When I 
returned to Peking in 1906 after ten years residence in Corea 
I found the Emperor hardly changed in appearance. His oval 
face was a little more drawn, but still seemed as lifeless as 
marble, and he had the immature look of a boy of eighteen. 
And yet the face had an attraction of its own and always excited 
one’s curiosity as to the character which it expressed or con- 
cealed. Only on one occasion were those pallid features seen 
to relax into a smile. In later years the Emperor always occu- 
pied a throne much lower than that of the Empress Dowager 
and at a Palace reception a foreign lady once turned her back 
upon him and passed him unnoticed. The Emperor gave a 
sad and half-amused smile which indicated more clearly than 
any words could have done how keenly he felt his position. Was 
Kuang Hsii an accomplished actor who found it prudent to efface 
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himself in the presence of his august aunt, or was he, as generally 
represented, the last feeble representative of an effete dynasty? 
The part he played in the coup d’état of 1898 favours the former 
theory, and certainly some of his brothers are men of vigorous 
body and mind, as was also his father. 

Prince Kung was perhaps the most virile representative of 
the Manchus in the declining days of the Empire. Most of his 
public life had passed into history before I knew him. After being 
virtually Chancellor of the Empire for a quarter of a century he 
had been abruptly dismissed by the Empress after the Franco- 
Chinese imbroglio of 1884 and remained some ten years in retire- 
ment. The war with Japan brought back the old Prince to office, 
and up till the time of his death four years later he was again 
the first Minister of the Empire. In spite of his long exclusion 
from all participation in the affairs of the country, the Prince had 
lost none of his old capacity for handling public questions. His 
quickness and power of decision were in marked contrast with 
the indecision and procrastination which characterised the Chinese 
Foreign Office in those days. He was every inch an autocrat 
and spoke with a tone of authority. One could easily detect in 
his imperious manner and loud voice the cause of his many 
quarrels with the Empress Dowager. I was Chinese Secretary 
at the time, and I still remember the relief it was to interpret 
for a man who knew his own mind and had no hesitation in 
expressing it in clear and forcible language. I have a vivid recol- 
lection of the last interview with the old Prince at which I assisted. 
It was Sir Nicholas O’Conor’s farewell visit before proceeding to 
take up his post as Ambassador at St. Petersburg. China had 
been vanquished in the struggle with Japan and had to part with 
@ large slice of territory and pay a heavy indemnity as the price 
of defeat. Sir Nicholas took advantage of the occasion to deliver 
a parting lecture to the Prince on the necessity of reform. I have 
been present at many such lectures and have delivered not a few 
myself, but this particular one has somehow left a more than 
passing impression. China was compared to a stone rolling down 
a hill, gaining increased momentum on its downward course, and 
the Prince was warned that his descendants would be begging 
their bread if the work of reform was not undertaken at once. 
The prophecy has unfortunately been largely fulfilled as the pre- 
sent Prince Kung, who bears a striking resemblance to his an- 
cestor, was obliged to realise much of the family property after 
the revolution of 1911. 

Prince Ch‘ing, who was Prime Minister for close upon a 
quarter of a century, was an ideal Manchu gentleman, but a man 
of much less force of character than Prince Kung. When I first 
knew him in the ‘eighties of last century he was stil] a compara- 
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tively young man, very careful in his dress, proud of his appear- 
ance, and conscious of the distinction which marked the ruling 
race. By sheer application and attention to his duties, he soon 
acquired a fairly sound knowledge of foreign questions ; but, like 
all the Manchus, he was greatly handicapped by the rule which 
prevented them from leaving the Capital save in exceptional cir- 
cumstances. The Tsungli Yamén, or Chinese Foreign Office 
of thaf time, was composed of some ten or twelve members, all 
of whom generally took part in the discussions and several of 
whom often spoke at the same time. The position of an inter- 
preter was not an enviable one. He had to struggle with a Babel 
of different dialects and was ground between the upper and nether 
millstone—his Chief’s impatience to gain his point and the Chinese 
dexterity in evading the issue. Prince Ch‘ing was not a ready 
speaker, had a constitutional dislike to saying disagreeable things, 
and used to blush like a girl when he found himself in an em- 
barrassing position. His plan of campaign was to allow his col- 
leagues to do all the preliminary discussion and then to intervene 
towards the conclusion of the interview with a few conciliatory 
remarks and the offer of a compromise which, if it did not prove 
acceptable, generally furnished the basis of a settlement. During 
the whole interview, which often lasted several hours, the Chinese 
kept a careful watch upon the attitude of the Foreign Minister 
and were very quick in detecting any seeming discrepancy between 
it and the language in which his thoughts were conveyed to them 
by the interpreter. On one occasion when Mr. Wade (afterwards 
Sir T. Wade) was interpreting for Sir F. Bruce, the Chinese re- 
monstrated with him on the ground that he looked angry while 
his Chief was quite calm. Sir F. Bruce asked Wade to interpret 
the remark, and on learning its import said ‘ Tell them, Wade, 
that I am d——d angry.’ I had some similar experiences, one 
of which involved a telegraphic reference to London about the 
réle of an interpreter. But the liveliest interview which ever 
took place within the walls of the Tsungli Yamén was one in which 
Sir Harry Parkes and the notorious Chang P’ei-lun were the pro- 
tagonists and which equalled in its intensity any scene that has 
ever taken place in the House of Commons. In those days Peking 
was a comparatively quiet retreat where foreign diplomats lived 
happily together in their little world of self-importance and 
pleasant social intercourse. The war of 1894 with Japan was the 
first shock that disturbed the serenity of Peking existence and 
brought into play all the international jealousies which have since 
kept China in a continual ferment and militated against her chance 
of regeneration. The seizure of territory under the euphonious 
name of ‘leases,’ the delimitation of spheres of influence, the 
scramble for concessions of all kinds, the Boxer outbreak of 1900, 
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with the heavy indemnities which it entailed, al: served to mark 
the various stages through which this process of disintegration 

. Prince Ch‘ing lived through all these vicissitudes and 
did his best to stem the tide of steady decline. But he was not 
the man for such troubled times and his colleagues were for the 
most part of the same calibre. All during these years one could 
easily see that the Manchus were gradually losing ground. Imme- 
diately after the Japanese War a party of young Chinese in the 
capital began to hold meetings and agitate the cuestion of reform. 
I remember attending one or two social functions of this kind in 
1895 and hearing preached the doctrines which afterwards led 
to the abortive coup d’état of 1898. From 1896 to 1906 I was in 
Corea) and was only a distant observer of events in China. On 
my return to Peking in the latter year I was astounded at the 
change which had taken place in the interval. Prince Ch‘ing was 
still in power but seemed bewildered by his surroundings. The 
place was full of young men who had studied abroad, spoke several 
foreign languages, and were quite equal to the foreigner on his 
own ground. When I left Peking ten years before the Chinese 
had little knowledge of foreign countries and paid scant attention 
to world-problems. At one of my first interviews after my return, 
while discussing some question from the vantage ground of what 
I considered my superior knowledge, I was reminded by an ojficial 
of the younger generation which had sprung up during my absence 
that recent events in Ireland furnished instances in support of 
his point of view. The real power still remained in the hands 
of Prince Ch‘ing, Nat‘ung, and a few other Manchus, but their 
position was daily becoming more precarious. Every expedient, 
even the introduction of constitutional government, was tried to 
avert the fate which threatened the dynasty, and the reformers 
of 1898 had the satisfaction of seeing that even the Empress 
Dowager had become a convert to the measures which they had 
advocated, and which, if adopted at that time, might have saved 
the country from some of the calamities which subsequently befel 
it. It was pathetic to see the Prince, now an old and worn man, 
wearily studying the Constitutions of other countries in the hope 
of finding some palliative for the ills of China. The very lan- 
guage, which had withstood the wear and tear of so many cen- 
turies, had yielded to the new influence and had undergone an 
immense change. The official organ of the Government, the 
Peking Gazette, had always during my long acquaintance with it 
maintained the purity of the language and eschewed all foreign 
terms. In its latter days it had been obliged to adopt such bar- 
barisms as ‘ rifles,’ ‘dynamite,’ etc., in a Chinese garb, but had 
made no attempt to assimilate them. The Prince and his col- 
leagues who had scorned these foreign importations were now 
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obliged in their old age to acquire a totally new vocabulary, mostly 
imported from Japan, to meet the requirements of the time and 
express the new ideas which the changing order of things had 
introduced. Intercourse had become much more friendly and lost 
all its old formality. A former British Minister once told the 
Tsungli Yamén that their delay in settling a question was affect- 
ing not only the public but also the social relations which existed 
between them and him and elicited the retort that they were not 
aware of the existence of any social relations. Now the highest 
families in the capital were only too pleased to come to the Foreign 
Legations, and delightful people these old Manchu families were 
when one had the privilege of their intimate acquaintance. Prince 
Ch‘ing himself was too old to mix much in foreign society, but 
he gave many pleasant social entertainments in his Palace. One 
of the most interesting was on the occasion of the celebration of 
his seventieth birthday, when the whole country did homage to 
the aged statesman. I saw him often in these days, generally 
in a little room which overlooked his aviary of rare birds, and 
always found him pleased to have a chat about old times. It was 
in this Palace that the Hukuang Railway Agreement was signed, 
which was the proximate cause of the downfall of the Dynasty. 
Shéng Kung Pao, who was called in for consultation, and who 
was mainly instrumental in concluding the Agreement, made me 
promise to lunch with him at Canton on that day three years to 
celebrate the opening of the through line from Peking to Canton. 
Alas for all human calculations! Ten years have since passed. 
Shéng has gone to his long home, and the railway, which would 
have united North and South and possibly have given political 
unity to China, is still far from completion. After the disappear- 
ance of the Manchus the Prince went to Tientsin to live and spent 
his few remaining years in a foreign concession. His Palace, in 
front of which long strings of carriages used to stand all day, and 
which was thronged with official applicants, was now deserted 
and left in the hands of a caretaker. The last time I saw the 
Prince was one cold winter morning at the Peking Railway Sta- 
tion. He drove up to the station in a hired conveyance and made 
his way along the platform, leaning heavily upon his daughter’s 
arm, to an ordinary first-class carriage in which they both took 
their seats for Tientsin. To one who had seen him so often in 
the days of his prosperity moving about Peking with an imposing 
retinue and much stately pomp, the contrast was a lesson on the 
instability of human greatness. But the Manchus have shown 
themselves great in their adversity. Their fate is a sad one. 
They are living amongst the relics of their former splendour ; the 
tombs of their race, which are the leading features in the land- 
seape round Peking, are fast falling into decay ; their own princely 
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homes are in many cases dilapidated ; all the avenues to official 
employment are closed to them ; their pensions are vanishing, and 
in spite of all their misfortunes they bear themselves with a dignity 
and resignation worthy of their best days. Greatly to their credit, 
from the young Emperor downwards they have one and all refused 
to be mixed up in any way with the various political movements 
of which Peking has been the centre during the last few years. 

Foreign relations during the years of which I am speaking were 
largely directed from Tientsin by Li Hung-chang whose career 
has been fully and admirably described in Mr. Bland’s biography 
of the great Viceroy and in Mr. Michie’s book, The Englishman 
in China. My acquaintance with Li was limited to occasional 
interviews at which I acted as Interpreter, and my impressions 
of him were not particularly favourable. He was intensely con- 
ceited, spoke a villainous dialect, and was altogether a difficult 
person to handle. This was doubtless largely due to the fact 
that he was not a persona grata in the British Legation in those 
days, nor with the British communities in China, who had the 
discernment to see that his policy, with all its cleverness, was 
likely to overreach itself in the end. And so it did in the Viceroy’s 
own life-time. 

Monsieur Gérard in his recently published work, Ma Mission 
en Chine, has written a glowing account of the triumphs of 
Russian and French diplomacy at Peking during the years 
1893-1897 and attributes the success of his Mission to the 
assistance and loyal support which he and Count Cassini invariably 
received from Li Hung-chang. According to him, the secret 
Treaty of May 1896, which Li Hung-chang concluded with 
Russia, ‘one, he says, of the greatest Empires of Europe and 
one of the greatest governing factors in world politics,’ resulted 
in untold benefits to China, Russia and France. Li himself, he 
avers, considered the Alliance with Russia as China’s sheet anchor 
and her shield against future aggression, and he proceeds to give 
a list of all the advantages which Russia and France derived from 
their close co-operation with the Viceroy. It seems strange that 
the author, while reviewing in 1918 his own work of a quarter 
of a century earlier, did not pause to consider how far his 
diplomatic achievements had stood the test of time and what 
remained of all the ropes which he, Count Cassini, M. Pavlow and 
others so industriously spun during those momentous years. Li’s 
own countrymen at any rate will hardly care to acknowledge 
the benefits which the compact conferred upon China and would 
probably agree with me in thinking that Sir Nicholas O’Conor, 
whom Monsieur Gérard severely criticises, did as much for the 
eventual good of China as either of his two colleagues. As Mr. 
Bland points out, there is reason to suppose that Li himself 
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realised towards the end of his life that China had paid too heavy 
a price for Russian friendship. M. Pokotilow, who was the 
most active and efficient agent of Russia’s policy in those days, 
told me afterwards when we were colleagues in Peking, that he 
always contrived to have his interviews with Li after the latter 
had had his bath. He said he generally found the old man in 
good humour at such times and disposed to entertain friendly 
overtures for concessions and similar favours. Some years ago 
I took up a kook entitled the Memoirs of the Viceroy Li Hung- 
chang and got through nearly half of it before I came to the 
conclusion that it was a literary forgery. It had a Preface by 
the Hon. John M. Foster, an ex-Secretary of State at Washing- 
ton, and contained long extracts from a diary supposed to have 
been kept by the Viceroy from his early years and during his 
celebrated trip to Europe. I made inquiries and found that Li 
had never kept a diary. An American friend told me that the 
book had been written by one of his countrymen while undergoing 
a term of imprisonment. It is characteristic of the Chinese 
indifference in such matters that neither the Chinese Government 
nor the Li family ever took any special trouble to expose the 
fraud. 

Tséng Chi-tsé, better known as the Marquess Tséng, was 
the first Chinese of a high family who set himself to acquire 
a first-hand knowledge of foreigners. In the early ‘seventies of 
last century he passed the prescribed period of three years mourn- 
ing for his father, the celebrated Tséng Kuo-fan, in his native 
province of Hunan. Hunan had at that time the reputation of 
being the most fiercely anti-foreign province in the Empire and 
had jealously guarded its soil from contact with the hated stranger 
from afar. It was in these unpromising surroundings that young 
Tséng, with nothing but an English dictionary to guide him, com- 
menced the study of English. On emerging from his retirement he 
came to Peking and there cultivated the acquaintance of the mem- 
bers of the small British community on whom he experimented 
with the strangest medley of a vocabulary that any beginner in 
a foreign tongue could possibly possess. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, he persevered in his self-imposed task, wrote complimentary 
inscriptions in broken English on fans which he presented to his 
foreign friends, and by sheer persistence succeeded in making 
himself fairly intelligible both in the spoken and written lan- 
guage. Appointed Minister to London, he remained here some 
years, negotiated several important Treaties and did excellent 
work for his country. Returning to Peking in 1887 he became 
a Minister of the Tsungli Yamén and at once threw himself into 
the society of the Legations. Just as in Hunan he had defied 
public opinion by taking up the study of English, so in Peking 
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he disregarded the prejudices of his colleagues by cultivating close 
personal relations with the foreign community. He and his wife 
made rounds of visits, accepted and returned foreign hospitality, 
and even invited the members of the various Legations to the 
wedding of their daughter. To estimate the moral courage which 
this departure required, it is only necessary to explain that it 
took place at a time when no respectable Chinese would be seen 
speaking to a foreigner, and when the native pundit with whom 
one had been reading all day would turn down a side lane to 
avoid meeting one in the street. Many of these teachers entered 
our Service under assumed names and their connexion with the 
Legation was carefully concealed from their closest friends. The 
Marquess T'séng was never really happy in Peking and found the 
life and work little congenial. His health had never been robust 
and he found it extremely trying to get up about 3 a.m. in the 
cold winter nights and make his way to the Palace in a springless 
Peking cart through the ruts and darkness of the worst streets 
in the world. The reason usually assigned for these early 
Audiences—that the intellect was clearer at such unearthly hours 
and better fitted to form decisions on important affairs of State— 
did not commend itself to his judgment. He did not take a 
prominent part in the discussions at the Tsungli Yamén, but 
exercised a quiet and effective influence in bringing his colleagues 
to take a reasonable view of foreign questions. Before leaving 
London he had written a noteworthy article in this Review on 
‘The Awakening of China,’ and although the views it expressed 
were perhaps more sanguine than the situation warranted, they 
undoubtedly represented the aspirations which he cherished for 
his country. Tséng Chi-tsé was a most likable man, an earnest 
friend of Great Britain, and his untimely death was a great loss 
to the cause of progress in China. 


During these years there were two men serving in the Tsungli 
Yamén who afterwards met their death at the hands of the 
Empress Dowager for their courage in giving her bold and wise 
advice during the height of the Boxer craze. Hsii Yung-i and 
Yuan-ch‘ang were both Chékiang men who had risen by sheer 
merit and hard work to positions of considerable influence in 
foreign affairs. Hsii was a prodigy of industry and was really 
the directing brain of the Foreign Office. He was essentially a 
man of the people and a great contrast in manner and bearing 
to the courtly Prince Ch‘ing. An incessant talker, a skilful 
dialectician, and wielding the ready pen which was the gift of 
Chékiang men in those days, Hsii was probably the most for- 
midable upholder of Chinese rights that even the old Tsungli 
Yamén ever possessed. His Chinese name lending itself to a 
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rather commonplace pun, we used to call him Hsii pu jung-i 
(Hsii the difficult), and by the foreigner generally he was regarded 
as the incarnation of obstruction. But he was respected for his 
fearless honesty, and it is this trait in his character which he 
sealed with his death and by which he is now remembered. 

Yiian-ch‘ang was Chief Secretary of the Tsungli Yamén, and 
had not risen to be a Minister at the time when I knew him. It 
was with him that Sir R. Hart transacted most of his Customs 
business, and I did a good deal of the ordinary current work of 
the Legation with him. He had a marvellous knowledge of 
the ancient geography of Central Asia as given in Buddhist books 
of travel, and was always ready, after an acrimonious interview, 
to forget all differences and have a chat on his favourite theme. 
Both these men faced death with unflinching fortitude, and are 
deservedly honoured as true patriots. A temple has been erected 
to their memory in the grounds of the Foreign Office at Peking, 
and the memorials in which they denounced the mad attempt 
to exterminate foreigners are reproduced on marble slabs, with 
all the erasures and additions of the original drafts. A few years 
ago, when paying a visit to Hangchow, I met a son of my old 
friend, from whom I learnt much of the subsequent history of 
the family. 


Another notable figure who used to appear in Feking from time 
to time was the late Duke Confucius. In this country many 
families cannot trace back their origin for more than a century 
or two. In China it is otherwise. Family records are carefully 
compiled and periodically revised, and the ordinary man knows 
all about his ancestors for many generations. Ask a man where 
he comes from and-you may be told that he is a native of some 
province a thousand miles away which he has never seen. He 
means that his family lived there some centuries ago and that 
he still regards himself as merely domiciled in the province in 
which he resides. The Confucian family, though widely 
scattered over North China, has had its headquarters in the same 
locality in Shantung since 500 B.c., and the late Duke claimed 
to be seventy-sixth in descent from the Great Sage. I met him 
for the first time some thirty years ago, when he came to Peking 
to wed the daughter of Sun Yii-wén, a distinguished Minister 
of the Tsungli Yamén. The last time I saw him was one day 
when he came to lunch with me at the Legation about two years 
ago. His motor-car broke down on the way, and he was late 
in arriving. To make amends for his mishap he fined himself 
several glasses of wine, and then proceeded to relate some amus- 
ing anecdotes about the difficulties he experienced in inducing 
a Republican Government to maintain the representative of the 
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national cult in a state befitting the traditions of his high office. 
He talked freely about the political condition of Shantung, China’s 
‘sacred province,’ and commented in bitter terms on the foreign 
aggression to which it had been subjected for twenty years. I 
turned the conversation to the European peace terms which were 
then under discussion, and asked him what he thought of Pre- 
sident Wilson’s Fourteen Points. ‘Who is President Wilson? ’ 
was his prompt and ingenuous reply. And yet the Duke was 
seriously considered by the foreign Press after the fall of the 
Manchus as a possible successor to the throne of China. A few 
days after this last meeting I was shocked to hear of the sudden 
death of the Duke, who will be long remembered for his invari- 
able kindness to all foreigners who visited his family seat. 

I feel some difficulty in giving an unbiassed account of Yuan 
Shih-Kai. He is the Chinese of all others for whom I had the 
greatest admiration, and he is the only high Chinese official whom 
I can claim to have known intimately in private life. Personal 
regard may perhaps vitiate my estimate of his achievements, 
which naturally give room for great difference of opinion among 
his countrymen, but I shall try to speak of the man as I found 
him. The main outlines of his career are sufficiently well known. 
He made his reputation while quite a young man in Corea. Corea 
had emerged from its seclusion of centuries and asserted a quasi- 
independence by concluding treaties with Foreign Powers. 
Chinese suzerainty over the country which had always been very 
mildly exercised soon found itself challenged and undermined 
by the presence of foreign Diplomatic Agents in Seoul, which 
became the scene of constant intrigues and frequent conspiracies. 
The Chinese have always clung, with a tenacity which Europeans 
sometimes fail to understand, to shadowy claims of suzerainty 
over adjacent countries, and the example of Burmah and Annam 
had warned them that only a determined effort would prevent 
Corea from going the same way. Li Hung-chang, to whom the 
care of Chinese interests in Corea was practically entrusted, 
selected Yuan Shih-Kai, at that time twenty-five years of age, 
for the important post of Chinese Resident at Seoul. Corea had 
always occupied an unenviable geographical position, and had 
been tossed about from one overlordship to another. The King, 
who was my close neighbour in Seoul, his Palace being 
separated from the British Legation by only a partition wall, 
was a weak Asiatic monarch, who was dominated in succession 
by two strong-minded women—the Queen, who met with a tragic 
end, and Lady Om, who succeeded her in the Royal affection. 
But he was a pastmaster in intrigue, knew every move in a game 
which he had played with consummate skill for forty years, and 
might have saved his kingdom if he had devoted to its govern- 
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ment a fraction of the care and trouble he took to divert the 
public revenues into his private treasury and to advance the 
interests of a crowd of courtiers and retainers who converted the 
Palace into a veritable rabbit warren. Yuan’s task was a difficult 
one. He had to keep control of the King, one of the most elusive 
of mortals, and to ward off the attacks of the Powers who sought 
to replace China in Corea. He gave a wide interpretation to 
the duties of a Resident, claiming and exercising the privilege 
of sitting in the King’s presence, and established a reputation 
for administrative capacity which remained a household word long 
after he had left the country. But events were too strong even 
for his masterful policy, and the Chino-Japanese War put an end 
to Chinese ambitions in Corea. After the exclusion of China 
from Corea Yuan’s reputation suffered a temporary eclipse, but 
he was far too strong a personality to remain long effaced, and 
he saon found congenial employment under his old patron Li 
Hung-chang in another sphere of usefulness. China had been 
severely defeated and humiliated, and an attempt was made to 
retrieve her fallen fortunes by creating an army trained and 
equipped on modern lines. This task was committed to Yuan, 
and the success with which he carried it out was attested by 
the warm encomiums which foreign experts passed upon it some 
years later. Yuan’s next post of importance was the Governor- 
ship of Shantung. Shantung then, as now, was the political 
storm-centre of China. The German Emperor had been looking 
out for a ‘ coaling station’ in China, and had come to an under- 
standing with his Imperial Brother in Russia by which they were 
each to appropriate to themselves desirable slices of Chinese 
territory. A missionary riot in the province occurred at an 
opportune moment to furnish the necessary pretext, and Kiao- 
chow, the finest harbour in China, passed into German hands. All 
these acts of foreign aggression exasperated the people of 
Shantung beyond measure. As immigrants to Manchuria, they 
had seen Russian encroachment at work there, and now they 
were called upon to witness a German application of the same 
Imperialistic policy to their own province. The result was the 
Boxer outbreak, which made its first manifestation in Shantung, 
and but for Yuan Shih-Kai’s firm handling would undoubtedly 
have attained even wider proportions than it did. Had similar 
vigour been shown elsewhere in dealing with the movement China 
would have been saved from the greatest calamity which has 
befallen her since the Taiping rebellion, and which placed a mill- 
stone round her neck in the shape of a huge and partly unjusti- 
fiable indemnity. Transferred shortly afterwards to the Vice- 
royalty of Chihli, Yuan had apparently reached the summit of 
official ambition, but he was destined to fulfil the prediction of 
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his shrewd old patron Li Hung-chang, who oace remarked that 
his forceful young subordinate would one day either become 
Emperor of China or ruin himself in the attempt. In later days 
Yuan always looked back upon his time in Corea as the pleasantest 
part of his life, and to his tenure of the Viceroyship of Chihli 
as the most fruitful period of his career. It was in Corea that 
he had formed friendships, to which he clung with touching 
loyalty throughout life. 1t was there that he knew Sir Walter 
Hillier, whom he brought to China many years afterwards as 
Adviser to the Chinese Government, and it was in Seoul also 
that he contracted from Colborne Baber, for whom he had genuine 
admiration, the habit of smoking unlimited quantities of cigar- 
ettes. He was fond of telling how Baber, who was racked with 
rheumatism, and he would lie for hours smoking on a mat before 
a roaring fire, Baber recounting his travels in far-away Szech‘uan 
and he listening with eagerness to his friend’s vivid description 
of outlying parts of his own country which he had never visited. 
His Corean wife formed another tie with the scene of his early 
exploits. 

Yuan’s position as Viceroy of Chihli was not an easy one. 
He had to clear up the aftermath of the Boxer troubles and to 
regain gradual control over the various branches of the provincial 
administration which had been temporarily in the hands of the 
foreign military authorities. He recognised the good work which 
had been done, and continued it on lines which earned him the 
gratitude of the foreign community at Tientsin. Broad streets, 
improved municipal arrangements, and an efficient police 
organisation are a few of the many legacies of his administration. 
His tastes had always been largely military, and he was now 
able to indulge them in developing the military force which he 
had created years before under the orders of Li Hung-chang. 
His greatest achievement, however, was not military, but educa- 
tional. He obtained the issue of a Decree ordering the abolition 
of the old system of examinations under which the Civil Service 
had been recruited for centuries, and introduced modern schools 
in every district throughout the province. I often discussed this 
innovation with him and advanced the view that it was premature 
and too abrupt a break with the past. But he was an iconoclast 
in his methods and had no reverence for a past which did not 
assist the present. He himself had never attained any great 
literary success and is one of the few instances in which a 
Chinese under the old system had reached the highest position 
in the State without undergoing this qualifying test. The 
expansion of the Chihli army and his increasing prestige with 
the troops excited the jealousy of his enemies at Court and 
in 1907 it was considered desirable to remove him to Peking 
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where he was appointed Minister of the Foreign Office and a 
Grand Councillor. His Manchu colleague was Nat’ung, an 
extremely capable man, who has played many parts in his day 
and is still living. Taken together, they were probably the 
strongest combination the Chinese Foreign Office has ever pro- 
duced. We had many important negotiations going on at that 
time, and there were some very stiff encounters before they 
reached a settlement. But it was a pleasure dealing with men 
who were open to conviction in fair argument. On one subject 
there was no difference of opinion. The movement for opium 
suppression which was launched just after I reached Peking in 
1906 owed its inception largely to Yuan Shih-Kai and he gave 
it his hearty and loyal co-operation until the day of his death. 
China has not received much credit for the work that was done 
in those days, but I doubt if any great reform was ever carried 
out with a better measure of success, and certainly no two parties 
could have worked together for a common object with greater 
loyalty and earnestness of purpose than did for ten years the 
British Legation and the Chinese officials, not only in Peking, 
but throughout the entire country. True, there has since been 
@ grave lapse, but the fact remains that Yuan lived to see his 
country practically free from poppy cultivation and the import 
of the foreign article virtually stopped. On several occasions I 
~ bad to complain of his methods being too drastic, but he was 
no believer in half measures. 

He was barely a year in Peking when the death of the Empress 
Dowager, in November 1908, robbed him of the support on which 
he had always relied to shield him from the attacks of the 
Emperor’s party for the réle he had played in the coup d’état 
of ten years before. I have a vivid recollection of the consterna- 
tion with which he and Prince Ch‘ing received the announcement 
of the new régime under which the late Emperor’s brother was 
to act as Regent during the minority of his son, the boy Emperor. 
Yuan realised from that moment that his fate was sealed and 
he had not to wait long for the blow. As soon as the funeral 
ceremonies were over, he was summoned to the Palace one 
morning for Audience with the Prince Regent, and on leaving 
found a notice amongst the orders of the day dismissing him 
from office. He took the first train for Tientsin and remained 
there until the late Mr. Rockhill, the American Minister, and 
myself demanded and obtained an assurance for his safe-conduct 
to his home in Honan. He lived in retirement for over two 
years and sought to persuade himself that the ideal existence was 
to be found in fishing and planting trees. He used to send his 
friends in Peking photographs of himself dressed in the grass 
coat worn in the rainy season by coolies in the South. But it 
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was not long before his opportunity came once more, and the 
Prince who had so summarily dispensed with his services was 
obliged to recall him to office as the only man who could save 
the dynasty, now rapidly tottering to its fall. The Revolution 
had broken out at Wuchang and Yuan was the only man for 
whom the troops would fight. The revolutionaries were defeated, 
and the movement could possibly have been suppressed had Yuan 
cared to follow up his initial successes. But he owed nothing 
to the Prince Regent and it was evident that the Manchu dynasty 
had run its course. Yuan himself would, however, have preferred 
to retain the young Emperor as a figure-head and establish a 
Constitutional Monarchy with himself as Prime Minister and 
virtual ruler of the country, and this would have probably been 
the best solution. But the telegrams from Shanghai, where Tang 
Shao-yi was carrying on negotiations with the Southern leaders, 
showed clearly that the South was insistent upon a Republic, 
and Yuan, with whom I was in close communication all through 
this crisis, reluctantly accepted the alternative of a Republic, 
with himself as its first Provisional President. I was present at 
the final interview between him and Prince Ch‘ing at which the 
arrangements, which were subsequently embodied in the Edict 
of the Empress Dowager Lung Yii, were made for the transition 
from an Imperial to a Republican régime. However strange and 
even fantastic that arrangement may appear to Western eyes, 
it had at least the merit of avoiding the violence and bloodshed 
which have accompanied similar changes in Russia and other 
countries, and it has been observed with good faith on both 
sides. The boy Emperor, a bright and intelligent lad, still lives 
in his Palace in the enjoyment of his Civil List and maintains 
friendly relations with the successive Presidents of the Republic. 
It was the second time I had witnessed the fall of an Oriental 
Monarchy, and neither at Seoul nor at Peking was the experience 
@ pleasant one. In China the change was only one in the form 
of Government which restored to the Chinese the right to rule 
their own country, but one could not help sympathising with 
the Manchus who were ill prepared to face the altered conditions 
of life. 

For the next four years Yuan Shih-Kai was the absolute ruler 
of China, and it is probable that no other man has in modern 
times exercised such complete control over such a vast area or 
exacted the unquestioning obedience of so many millions of people. 
The one thorn in his side was the Parliament in Peking, which 
naturally objected to his concluding loans without their approval 
and continually rejected his nominees for Cabinet appoimtments. 
He was very impatient of this restraint and used to refer con- 
temptuously to the ‘ puerile chattering ’ of its members. He had 
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little faith in Republican institutions for China, and frequently 
asked me what was the feeling amongst the people. I told him 
‘one or two stories which amused him. We were having a long 
spell of dry weather in Peking, and one day when going out for a 
walk I asked my facetious wag of a doorkeeper, who was a strong 
Monarchist, if he thought it was going to rain. ‘No,’ he blurted 
out ; ‘in a Republic it never rains : it only blows.’ Another was 
a remark of one of the American advisers, who said that he would 
rather run an ice-cream factory in Hell than a Republic in China. 
Space does not permit me to review the administration of China 
during those four years, nor have we yet the proper perspective 
for the task. Suffice it to say that many of those who disliked 
his arbitrary measures most and were loudest in abusing him 
during his lifetime are now the first to regret his untimely death 
and to admit that there has since been a steady decline in the 
national stability. He had a striking personality in spite of a 
somewhat ungainly figure. Short of stature, and immensely 
stout, he waddled rather than walked. He wore. wadded gar- 
ments at almost all seasons, and lived in an overheated atmosphere. 
He was a prodigious worker, took very little sleep or exercise, but 
was an excellent host and a conversationalist who said much in 
a few words.. To me he seemed to write rather slowly and 
laboriously, but this was not the opinion of his secretaries and 
others best qualified to judge, and I have seen few men who could 
grasp the contents of a document so quickly. His memory was ex- 
traordinary and almost uncanny. Though he knew hardly a word 
of any foreign language, he seemed to remember the name of 
every foreigner he had ever met, and I think it is no exaggeration 
to say that there was hardly a Chinese official of any standing 
in the whole country whose antecedents and family history he 
could not repeat in detail. He had no love of money, except as 
a means of attaining power, and, considering his opportunities, he 
died a comparatively poor man. His tastes were of the simplest. 
I recall a conversation one day at the Foreign Office, when his 
colleagues were complaining of the cost of a jade ornament which 
Court etiquette required to be worn at some recent State func- 
tion. Yuan promptly produced the article which he had procured 
for the occasion which had, he said, cost him only five dollars 
and served the purpose quite as well as the real thing. Cere- 
monies of all kinds bored him intensely, and even the celebration 
of his fiftieth birthday, which brought him tokens of respect from 
every part of China, left him unmoved. A society was formed in 
Peking for the preservation of Chinese ancient monuments which 
suffered sorely at the hands of the ubiquitous globetrotter, and I 
tried to enlist his interest and co-operation, but he had no great 
taste for art and grudged a moment spent on anything but the 
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daily task of governing China, to which he devoted an almost 
superhuman energy. 

In one respect, however, the past claimed his attention. In 
the history of China and the great personalities who had played 
a leading part in its making he took the keenest interest and was 
@ mine of information. Not long before the events which led to 
his downfall he asked me to lunch one day and to a private view 
of the portraits of the Emperors of China from the earliest times. 
These I had seen before, but he wished to give me his personal 
views of their place in history. We spent a long afternoon in the 
Tzu Kuang Ko, the hall in which the first audience was held, 
and which had been converted into a sort of picture gallery for 
the purpose. As we passed round the long row of departed 
worthies he kept up a running commentary on their exploits which 
was the best lecture on Chinese history to which I ever listened. 
Yuan Shih-Kai felt within him that he alone could govern China, 
and he had, no doubt, already begun to entertain ideas of a Monar- 
chical restoration in his own person. The scheme was engineered 
by his friends, and by some strange process of reasoning its pro- 
moters had come to the conclusion that the war in Europe afforded 
® good opportunity for launching it, and precedents in its favour 
were sought for in European history. The methods by which 
Napoleon the Third made himself Emperor of the French were 
those which were finally adopted, and it was decided to resort to 
@ plébiscite. It is unnecessary to dwell on the miserable fiasco 
which closed a great career. A revolutionary movement in 
Yunnan was the prelude of the coming storm. For some time 
previously there had been living close to the British Legation a 
man in delicate health over whom Yuan kept a close watch. This 
was General Ts‘ai ao. Yuan tried to find employment for him 
in framing schemes for the revision of the land tax, and he was 
furnished with voluminous papers on the land tenure systems of 
India and other countries. But Ts‘ai ao had other business in 
hand, and one winter morning ‘he slipped away quietly from 
Peking and was next heard of in Yunnan, where he headed the 
movement which sealed the fate of the Monarchical scheme. The 
revolt gained daily in strength, foreign opinion had always been 
against the scheme, Yuan’s best friends deserted him, but still 
he strove to stem the rising tide and continued a pathetic struggle 
against overwhelming odds. But he had made the one great mis- 
take of his life and paid the penalty with his death. He died of 
a broken heart in a literal and no figurative sense, and China lost 
the greatest man whom she has produced since she entered into 
relations with the West, and of whom his countrymen, however. 
much they may disapprove his policy, have reason to be proud. 
Yuan was a true patriot and would, I feel sure, have gladly sacri- 
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ficed his life rather than compromise the interests of his country. 
‘He had never expected a long life. His father had died at an early 
age, and it always seemed to me that he was anxious to achieve 
as much as possible in the short space allotted to him. One of 
his strange fancies was that he would spend his retirement in 
England, where three of his sons were being educated, and where 
he intended to send some other members of his numerous family 
(he had over thirty children), and he often spoke of buying a small 
property in this country and expressed a hope that we might settle 
down somewhere as neighbours! I can still see him as with a 
strange far-away look in his great open eyes, with parted lips, and 
arrested expression he listened to some piece of news that inter- 
ested him, or as with knitted eyebrows and a look that betrayed 
the firmness of resolve that lay behind it, he rejected some pro- 
posal which he considered inconsistent with the interests of the 
China he loved so well. He rests near his native home in Honan, 
and it was a great regret to me in leaving China that I had never 
been able to visit the mausoleum of my old friend, and had to 
be content with a passing glimpse of it from the train. 


J. N. JORDAN. 
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OUR HOWITZERS 


[We owe largely to the author of this article the introduction of the 
modern howitzer and its methods to the British Army. So far back as 1898, 
when in command of the 61st battery of field howitzers, he was working 
out the problems which a few years later were applied to the 4.5 in. 
howitder. Light and medium howitzers were invaluable to us in the European 
War.—Eprtor Nineteenth Century and After} 


THE great part played by the British Artillery in the war is 
universally recognised and appreciated. Guns, howitzers and 
trench-mortars manned by the personnel of the Royal Artillery 
afforded the support which our Infantry expected of them, and 


- destroyed the enemy’s guns and defences in a manner which was 


probably a surprise to the Germans. The object of this paper 
is limited, however, to a brief description of our howitzers, their 
development, and the use made of them in defeating our enemy. 

It will be an advantage to explain the essential differences 
between guns and howitzers, omitting technical details, for even 
among Artillerymen who have not handled howitzers, their special 
attributes are sometimes overlooked. The shrapnel—or (naval) 
armour-piercing—shell fired from a gun demands a flat swift 
flight ; the gun hits low and hard, and the slightest error in laying 
makes a great difference in range; the howitzer, on the other 
hand, lobs its heavy shell higher and more slowly into the air, 
controlling minutely its plunging descent by small changes in 
elevation. Or, to put it in more precise and professional language, 
the efficiency of a gun depends on the final velocity of its shell, 
necessitating a large amount of propellent force to produce a maxi- 
mum muzzle-velocity which is only limited by the strength and 
consequent weight of the gun and its carriage. The actual point 
at which the shell strikes the ground (or would do so, if it did 
not burst in the air), is considerably affected by an error at the 
gun which lifts (or lowers) this flat trajectory through ever so 
small an angle. In the case of the howitzer the angle of descent 
of the shell is the ruling element of efficiency, and as velocity 
is of lesser importance, it is permissible to secure this result by a 
high curved trajectory which combines the advantage of lightness 
of the equipment due to a comparatively small cartridge, with 
great facility to vary the point of impact of the shell at will, by 
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a few yards only. Briefly, the main characteristics of the howitzer 
are the plunging nature of the fall of its shell and the small pattern 
on the ground made by a series fired under similar conditions. 

The Germans have always excelled in the technical develop- 
ment of artillery material, whereas our authorities have been 
rather slow in recognising the technical value of the German 
innovations. Before the war we had 5-inch and 6-inch howitzers, 
but the 5-inch was treated as though it were a siege piece like 
the 6-inch, and was fitted with sights unsuited for field operations, 
although the Field Artillery had three of these batteries. Even 
so, however, one of these three batteries (the 61st) showed at the 
practice camp at Okehampton in 1898 and 1899 the use that could 
be made of this weapon in support of attacking Infantry, and it 
gave proof of its efficiency in this respect in the operations in South 
. Africa in the following year. The Boers revelled in the fancied 
security of their deep narrow trenches, but some of their letters 
were found in which it was stated that they would not face a heavy 
shell coming apparently from the sky. This was after the fight- 
ing for the relief of Ladysmith during which, on one occasion, 
two successive shells from one howitzer struck a trench 2 feet 
wide and dispersed its occupants lying at the bottom and waiting 
for our Infantry. This exemplified the virtues of the howitzer : 
its plunging fire and its accuracy. In another case, at Bergen- 
daal, one of the battalions of the Rifle Brigade lost heavily in 
attacking the position, while the Inniskilling Fusiliers on its right 
advanced with very few casualties under the fire of the 61st battery , 
the only howitzer battery present at the time, and rushed the kopje 
amidst the fumes of the last of the detonating 50-lb. shells, show- 
ing how closely Infantry can follow the steep curve of howitzer 
fire : an incident pregnant with the later developments of creep- 
ing barrages, lifts and coloured lines which our Artillery officers 
arranged for the protection of the Infantry on the battlefields of 
the Great War. 

Improvements in the field howitzer were initiated immediately 
after the South African war, with the result that the Expeditionary 
Force of 1914 was equipped with upwards of 100 of the 4.5-inch 
howitzers having a longer range, a steadier carriage, a greater rate 
of fire, though a lighter shell (35 1b.) than the old 5-inch howitzer. 
During the war manufacture proceeded apace, and at its conclu- 
sion no less than 1225 of these new howitzers were with units in 
the field, having fired some 25 million rounds. 

In the meantime the question of siege howitzers. was, of 
course, receiving attention. Our military authorities were, how- 
ever, embarrassed by the following difficulties. For an army to 
be ready to take the field with modern efficiency and rapidity, 
it was essential that the War Office should be told in sufficient 
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time for what class of operations the army was to be prepared, 
and in what climate its soldiers were to fight, in addition to the 
magnitude of the strategical problems which its leaders would 
have ta work out. Omitting the latter consideration and such 
items as transport, clothing and personal equipment, which are 
outside our present purpose, there was little doubt that as regards 
artillery material the Army would require field howitzers, what- 
ever its duties might be. In this matter the military authorities 
saw their way clearly. 

But in the question of the heavier howitzers, they rightly asked 
for some indication of the purposes for which they were to be 
designed. Was it contemplated that our military obligations 
might include the attack of a modern fortress with its circle of 
concrete forts bristling with heavy guns concealed beneath steel 
cupolas? Or might such a serious operation be definitely omitted 
from the programme for which preparations were to be made? 
Might it be assumed that guns, howitzers and all their vast supply 
of ammunition would not be required. for any duties other than 
those which the heaviest field fortifications would impose on the 
Royal Artillery? The new field howitzer had successfully satis- 
fied the test of penetration which the Royal Engineers had 
selected, but of what power of destruction were the heavier 
howitzers to be capable? What, in fact, were to be the duties 
of our Army? This question had frequently been asked during 
the past thirty years, but no reply had been given. The military 
authorities had therefore to use their own judgment about the 
howitzers. They had decided that nothing heavier than the 
6-inch was likely to be wanted, though they underestimated its 
utility and the demand for it which might arise. 

The German programme, on the other hand, had long been 
settled, and was perfectly well known to all whom it concerned. 
The attacks on Liége and Namur were foreseen and fully pro- 
vided for. The line selected for the advance on Paris ran through 
these towns, and their protecting forts would have to be 
demolished. Forty years of preparation included careful experi- 
ments leading ta the manufacture of the gigantic Austrian 
howitzers with which the Germans surprised Europe, but the 
process was essentially logical and typical. A clearly defined 
purpose required specific means for its accomplishment, but the 
secrecy which had been maintained, and the consequent surprise, 
obscured the sirmple reasoning which produced these howitzers 
for a limited objective, and led unfortunately to an uncomfortable 
feeling that in the matter of heavy howitzers, at least, we were 
vastly inferior to our enemy. 

True, no doubt ; but did we want them at all? 
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Without pausing for an answer to this, hasty orders were 
given. The inventor, designer and constructor responded magni- 
ficently, and produced our 8-inch, 9.2-inch, 12-inch (road and 
rail), and even a few of the monster 15-inch howitzers. All these 
equipments did useful work, but it is a question whether they 
were essential to the factical requirements of our troops, which, 
so far as could be foreseen at that time, were not likely to include 
the attack of really permanent siege-works. Taking the 15-inch 
howitzer as an extreme illustration, can it be maintained that 
an equipment sa heavy as to require subdivision into nine loads 
for transport purposes and which, even so, could not be landed 
in Gallipoli whither one was sent—a weapon firing a shell over 
half a ton in weight, and requiring a special derrick to hoist its 
ammunition to the breech—justified its manufacture? There 
were certainly no permanent fortifications in France or Belgium 
which its gunners could feel proud to attack and demolish, if 
held by the Germans. It was used on one occasion against a 
large and closely packed group of enemy hutments at Tenbrielen, 
with devastating, and no doubt most demoralising, effect, owing 
to the use of instantaneous fuses bursting the shells on first impact 
instead of after sufficient delay for due penetration of concrete. 
That however -is not the normal use for a heavy howitzer with 
a steep angle of descent and great accuracy of fire as its dominant 
characteristics. 

The original advocates of the necessity for these heavy 
howitzers might, in truth, have found some difficulty in justifying 
the expenditure of brain-power, time and money involved in the 
approval of their recommendations. For no one could have fore- 
told a development of the campaign which occurred later. It 
certainly found no place in the German programme, and was, in 
fact, absolutely opposed to their wish for a speedy decision in 
the West. Nor did either the British or French Headquarters 
contemplate a state of affairs for which the history of war pro- 
vided no precedent. 

After the failure on either side to outflank the other had 
established the long line extending from Switzerland to the North 
Sea, efforts to break through this line were renewed again and 
again with increasing power and determination on either side. 
Masses of batteries were accumulated to support or resist these 
attacks, and the destruction of these guns became a matter of 
vital importance. Here, at any rate, was an opportunity for 
the employment of the great accuracy of howitzers. A gun or 
a dump of ammunition is a small target, and the necessary pre- 
cision in locating and hitting these pin-points by means of flash- 
spotters, sound-ranging, ground and air observation, combined 
with the most efficient and rapid means of communication with 
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our batteries, produced a new and very excellent service in which 
all arms shared. Under the name of ‘Counter-battery,’ this 
service contributed largely to our success, and it will survive as 
part of the necessary machinery for which our Army must be 
carefully trained, in case it should ever have to undertake similar 
duties. 

The preparation or ‘ mounting’ (as it is called) of an attack 
on any one part of the enemy’s line requires a concentration of 
artillery immediately behind the area of attack, for ‘ counter- 
battery ’ work, and unless these batteries have a sufficient degree 
of mobility, months might elapse between successive attempts to 
break through the line. In the north (where the writer’s main 
experience occurred) Lord Plumer carried out this transfer of 
the heavy guns and howitzers for his great operations in a manner 
which gave the jocular name of ‘ Circus’ to the masses of batteries 
and ammunition columns so transferred by road and rail, but 
the result was very effective and satisfactory, giving rise, no 
doubt, to the most inaccurate and disconcerting German reports 
regarding the number of batteries at his disposal. The main 
point, however, (so far as this paper is concerned,) is that the 
heavy howitzers which had sufficient mobility for the purpose 
were of definite value in the hands of the ‘ Counter-battery ’ 
commander. 

When the Germans delivered an overwhelming attack on our 
lines, a very different situation arose. Swarms of troops 
advancing behind protective curtains of fire offered no pin-point 
targets for the accurate fire of howitzers, which, indeed, were 
forced back too far ta enable them to continue their fire against 
the enemy’s guns. On the 10th of April 1918, after the Lys 
offensive had broadened into an attack on the Messines Ridge and 
Mount Kemmel, the Ninth Corps Commander, acting on the 
advice of his Corps Artillery Commander, and with the whole- 
hearted concurrence of his D.A. and Q.M.G., ordered the former 
to withdraw all the heaviest guns and howitzers with their enor- 
mous trains of ammunition columns well away to the rear, so as 
to clear the roads for the latter and enable him to bring up rein- 
forcements, ammunition and supplies when and where they were 
required in the surging ebb and flow of the hard-pressed front 
line. 

Turning once more to the lighter siege howitzers, 6-inch, we 
find that they fully justified the large provision which had been 
made. As many as 1246 of them were in the hands of the troops 
at the end of the war, having fired some 22 million rounds 
of ammunition. Lying, as it were, on the margin between field 
and siege artillery, and having a comparatively high degree of 
mobility, they proved most useful in all classes of operations. 
They rendered excellent service on numerous occasions, and if 
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the 18-pounder stands out as the Queen of the field artillery, the 
6-inch howitzer may perhaps be thought of as its staunch and 
loyal Consort. 

The technical improvements in artillery material have much 
increased in recent years, but they necessitate a higher standard 
of intelligence and more elaborate training than sufficed for the 
simpler weapons of old. The regimental officers and men of 
our Infantry have to face a sense of individual danger not to be 
compared with that experienced by any other arm, and we gunners 
honour and respect to the full the personal courage which carries 
them through their ordeal. The artillery have the help afforded 
by the spirit of cameraderie in the little group of which their 
beloved gun is the inspiring centre, but, at the same time, no 
paper dealing with artillery material of any sort (including 
howitzers) can close without a reference to the responsibility 
thrown on all ranks by the ccmplications alluded to above. Every- 
one in a battery, from the major to gunner, knows perfectly well 
that the slightest mistake in ordering a correction, in passing an 
order, in levelling a bubble, in adjusting a sight or elevating 
wheel, may jeopardise the lives of their comrades in front. The 
severe mental strain of close application to these vital details 
through long days and nights, often in gas or under heavy shell!- 
fire, told heavily on the physical condition of all. In spite of 


this, the magnificent way in which the batteries fought their guns 
and howitzers, in many cases to the last man and the last round, 
is already on record—a record of which the Royal Artillery is justly 
proud. 


A. HAMILTON GORDON. 





THE AUSTRALASIAN TOUR OF THE 
PRINCE OF WALES 


On the 16th of March the Prince of Wales sailed out of Ports- 
mouth Harbour on H.M.S. Renown, on his adventure in the 
Southern Seas. The word may be disputed. The nation’s heir, 
it may be said, does not adventure in travelling to the hearths 
of kinsfolk. ‘There is no adventure in a voyage surrounded by 
every means of safety and comfort that modern science can 
devise, a voyage backed by the blessing and sped by the hope and 
pride of this sound old mother-country. Yet in the fluid state of 
social and political emotion to-day it was an adventure, a challenge 
in the very teeth of those unbridled forces that are so blatant and 
busy in the disservice of the British Empire. 

The great ship slipped down through the gray Atlantic and 
presently lay in the roadstead of the tropical island of Barbadoes. 
A few days later she was pulsing her precautionary way through 
the scarred gorges and drowned jungles of the Panama Canal. 
Like Admiral Drake the Prince afterwards sailed the blue water 
of the Pacific. Unlike Admiral Drake he danced at San Diego, 
bestrode the breakers at Honolulu, drank king’s kava at Fiji, and 
eventually, on the 24th of April, reached the beautiful harbour 
of Auckland in New Zealand. He spent a month travelling 
through New Zealand, making himself acquainted with its 
people and its institutions, learning its natural resources, turning 
page after page of its magnificent scenery. On the 22nd of May 
he re-embarked on the Renown and arrived in a blanket of fog 
at Melbourne. During the following three months he went suc- 
cessively through the States of Victoria, New South Wales, 
Western Australia, South Australia, Tasmania, and Queensland, 
visiting the principal cities and making long expeditions into the 
vast ‘ back blocks.’ Here, as in New Zealand, he held popular 
receptions, saw the principal sights, and studied the wonderful 
natural resources of this great island continent and its agricul- 
tural, pastoral, mining and other industries. 

On the 19th of August the Prince left Sydney on his long home- 
ward track. He visited the island of Samoa and stood by Steven- 
son’s grave, touched once more at Fiji and Honolulu, and caught 
a glimpse of the mountains and gorges of Mexico, as seen from 
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the green hills above the landlocked harbour of Acapulco. Agair 
the Renown traversed the Panama Canal, this time easily and 
quickly, thanks to the removal of a million cubic yards of land- 
slide from the Culebra cut since she last went through, thereafter 
crossing the Caribbean Sea to disembark her principal passenger 
at the British West Indies and Guiana. In swampy Demerara 
he saw something of sugar and rice growing, as practised on the 
South American Continent; he also observed the political and 
economic conditions which govern the lives of the Anglo-Saxon, 
West Indian, and Oriental peoples of Trinidad, Grenada, St. 
Lucia, Dominica, Montserrat, Antigua, and Bermuda. Early on 
the 11th of October the Renown emerged from an autumn mist 
and made fast in Portsmouth Harbour again. The adventure was 
over. It had lasted seven months and covered a total of 45,000 
miles, of which 35,000 were by sea, and 10,000 overland, by train, 
by motor, on horseback or on foot. 

Generous hospitality and overflowing good-will were shown 
everywhere, not only to the Royal guest himself but to the entire 
party accompanying him. In every stopping place on the journeys 
by sea, rail and road, not merely did the entire population for 
many miles around assemble to do honour to the Prince, but the 
most substantial proofs were given of elaborate and well-thought- 
out arrangements for the comfort and entertainment of everyone 
attached to the tour. A long line of motor cars, always the best 
to be found in the country round, and usually driven by their 
owners, awaited the arrival. In these cars the entire party was 
taken to see whatever there might be of interest that could be 
reached in the time allotted to the particular centre. The best 
accommodation was reserved in the principal hotels. Entertain- 
ments of all kinds were prepared in advance. In each seaport 
visited by the Renown, every one of the 1300 of the ship’s com- 
pany, who could in any way be spared to go on shore, whether 
officer, bluejacket, marine, or stoker, was entertained most hospit- 
ably. Games, dances, picnics were arranged for all. Special 
trains were run to country resorts. It seemed that enthusiasm for 
the Royal guest would not-limit itself to his person, but over- 
flowed for the benefit of the humblest sailor that helped to bring 
him across the sea. 

At every point of the journey, officials were told off to look 
after the comfort of the Prince and his party. In New Zealand 
the Right Hon. William Massey, that embodiment of kindly good- 
sense and unquenchable spirit, whom this Dominion is so fortunate 
as to have as Prime Minister, accompanied the tour over a con- 
siderable and rather specially eventful portion of the way. It 
was his influence that put a stop to a strike which at one time 
threatened to dislocate the journey. The settlement arrived at 
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afforded interesting proof, not only of the confidence inspired by 
Mr. Massey himself, but also of the reasonableness of the attitude 
of Labour in this part of the world. In this connexion it will be 
noted that while the strike was still on, its leaders offered to 
arrange to take the Prince’s train wherever he liked to go, and 
that, after it was over, the same authorities sent a deputa- 
tion to express regret for any inconvenience the movement had 
caused to their Royal guest. Sir William Fraser, Minister of 
the Interior, a Highland gentleman who had gone out to New 
Zealand in the early ‘sixties, was another prominent member of 
the New Zealand party. That distinguished soldier, Sir Edward 
Chaytor, Commanding the Forces in New Zealand, also accom- 
panied the Prince. It was General Chaytor’s function to exhibit 
the military side of New Zealand life, a side which was repre- 
sented at every centre by surprisingly large numbers of returned 
soldiers and cadets. Accompanying General Chaytor was Colonel 
Sleeman, to whose initiative is largely due the admirable system 
of cadet training now in force in New ‘Zealand. Another deputy 
was Mr. James Hislop, Permanent Under Secretary of the In- 
terior, and one of the ablest members of that fine body, the New 
Zealand Civil Service. Mr. MacVilley, Director General of the 
3500 miles of New Zealand railways, was also on the Royal train. 
The Dominion newspapers were represented by Mr. Guy Schole- 
field, a cultivated University Professor from Dunedin, and Mr. 
F. H. Morgan, of that efficient domestic organisation, the New 
Zealand Press Association. 

The Australian party was also a most distinguished one. The 
Right Hon. William Hughes, Prime Minister of the Common- 
wealth, joined it both at Melbourne and Sydney, his outspoken 
frankness and caustic humour illuminating and diverting long 
stretches of the local railway journeys. Another member of the 
Commonwealth Government, closely associated with the tour, was 
the Hon. Mr. Pearce, Minister of Defence, who was supported, 
whenever the Prince was in naval ports, by the Hon. Sir Joseph 
Cook, Minister for the Navy, and Rear-Admiral Grant, Senior 
Member of the Naval Board, authorities who were able to afford 
the Prince first-hand information about the training and equip- 
ment of the forces that have given an account of themselves at 
once so memorable and so recent. Major-General Sir Brudenell 
White, Commonwealth Organiser of the visit, Brigadier-General 
H. W. Lloyd, Brigadier-General Dodds, Commodore J. 8S. 
Dumaresq, were also outstanding figures of the party. The Com- 
monwealth arrangements, extensive though they were, repre- 
sented only a small portion of the organisation connected with 
the Australian part of the tour. Every State had also its own 
organiser, besides numerous committees—committees for decora- 
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tion and illuminations, reception committees, committees for 
dinners and dances, school committees, committees to guide and 
instruct the British Press. These last-named bodies, to whom 
the debt of the visiting newspaper men was considerable, consisted 
not of delegated correspondents but of the editors and proprietors 
of the leading journals themselves. These gentlemen also took 
upon themselves the duty of making known throughout each 
State the story of the Prince’s doings, thus giving to the business 
of publicity the best and most influential brains available, and 
placing at the disposal of the Overseas press-men a constant refer- 
ence to experience and local knowledge of the utmost value. 

The world that opened before the royal voyager was thrilling 
with promise. In New Zealand he found a pastoral, dairying and 
agricultural country, where men and cattle, sheep and trees, grain 
and grass, all flourish with bounteous luxuriance, in a mild and 
sunny climate, that mvites to the healthful ardours of outdoor 
life. Here collieries producing Admiralty coal, forests sending 
timber in quantity to Australia, and vast areas of bush under slow 
conversion into profitable sheep-runs, offered their interest in turn, 
One of New Zealand’s conspicuous gifts is the abundance of her 
mountain streams. The Government has recently embarked upon 
a scheme for hydro-electric installations which will ultimately 
develop anything up to 500,000 horse power. This will mean for 
the State industrial expansion on a large scale. Preliminary 
plans are already completed and approved, and the work will be 
put in hand progressively as labour becomes available. 

Tasmania is awaking under the same stimulus, and here hydro- 
electric enterprise is very much more advanced. Schemes for 
developing 250,000 horse-power are already in progress, a material 
part now in actual operation. Copper mines on the west coast 
are doing all their smelting by this means. Hobart and Launces- 
ton drive their trams and light their street lamps with the new 
power. Before the war the whole of the zinc ore won from the 
Broken Hill mines in South Australia went to Germany as a 
matter of course to be converted. Tasmania now handles much, 
and will presently handle all of it. Hitherto Australian downs 
have grown the wool and Yorkshire looms have woven it. Fre- 
sently Tasmanian mills will perform the latter process, and so 
far as the Commonwealth is concerned her fleeces will no longer 
make the journey across two oceans and back on their way to 
adorn and comfort the persons of her population. From the manu- 
facturer’s point of view there are advantages in isolation. Power, 
sugar, and a liberal market have drawn the Cadbury firm to 
Hobart, and foundations are already laid which will ultimately 
prosper upon the sweet tooth of the Polynesian belle. The old 
Arcadian days of Tasmania are gone with its colonial status. Its 
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climate will always attract seekers of ease in retirement, and its 
orchards will remunerate their leisure, but the future of the 
State under the protection of the Commonwealth tariff is 
industrial. 

In Victoria, accompanied by a Prime Minister in overalls, 
the Prince descended the shaft of one of the gold mines that, 
amongst them, keep the Commonwealth mint busy striking off 
savereigns that bear on the reverse the effigy of the kangaroo. 
Train and motor conveyed the party for days together over the 
rich, red, volcanic soil of yet comparatively empty country, where 
onions and tomatoes can be grown in the open to the value of 
1001. on a single acre. The road was often merely one of the 
farmers’ stock routes, which traverse Australia from end to end. 
These cattle tracks are generously bordered by pastures fenced 
off from the surrounding country, so as to conserve food for flocks 
and herds in movement. Here tens of thousands of sheep were 
browsing, on their way back to runs, hundreds of miles in the 
interior, whence they had been driven to escape the great drought 
lasting three years, which happily endéd this autumn. In sharp 
contrast to these country sights were the streets of Melbourne 
where the cars of the Royal procession were reflected in miles 
of plate-glass windows that would have done no discredit to 
Regent Street or Piccadilly. 

Reaching New South Wales the Prince found in Sydney with 
its incomparable harbour, the London, the Paris, and the general 
Mecca of the moneyed squatter. Further up the coast he 
launched a 6000-ton steel ship, built from keel to taffrail in the 
clanging yards of Newcastle, where blast-furnaces are pouring 
out enough molten metal to supply the entire demand for rolled 
rails of the continent of Australia. He spent a fortnight upon 
sheep-runs, 250,000 acres apiece, where clear water flows peren- 
nially from artesian borings, and thousands of pounds are paid 
for a single bloodstock ram for station breeding. He took a hand, 
with power-driven clippers, in sheds, where one man shears, on 
the average, more than a hundred sheep in a single day, the wool 
fetching up ta 22d. a pound. Fleeces so ticketed indicate the 
neighbourhood of the wool millionaire, and he was to be met 
in all stages of opulence. A run carrying 50,000 sheep, each 
yielding a profit of 10s. in the year for wool alone, is by no means 
uncommon in this part of Australia—men who had established 
themselves in pre-war days, in quite a modest way upon land 
leased from the State, not infrequently finding their incomes 
multiplied a number of times over as the rates for wool increased. 

In Western Australia the Prince found himself in a state as 
large as the combined areas of France, Germany, Austria, Spain, 
Belgium and Holland, yet with a population of less than 500,000 
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people to develop this stupendous territory. Orange groves in 
the dips and apple orchards on the rising slopes made odd neigh- 
bours. The apple trees were bare, but oranges hung in the golden 
profusion of Malta or Seville. Fifty acres of this fruit in some 
cases meant a clear income of over 10001. per annum to the 
fortunate owner, after paying for all labour other than his own. 

Here between the coast and the Nularbor (treeless) plain 
lies one of the wide wheat belts which feed Australia and furnish 
a surplus for Great Britain. Beyond it begin the cattle stations 
of the Great North-West. Perth was buzzing with the Great 
North-West. A commission composed of parliamentarians and 
publicists had just returned, loaded with information and 
optimism, from a 2000-mile expedition through it by motor. Ip 
addition the highways were blocked and the views were cbscured 
by mountainous men full of deep cocktails and deliberate converss- 
tion, wha had descended from this region for the occasion of 
the Prince’s visit. Some of these genial giants worked, as private 
pasture, areas ranging to over 2,000,000 acres. They seemed 
in themselves a sufficient indication of what the country could 
produce, and an adequate reason for railway enterprise in their 
direction. Here it may be noted that there is 4 definite move- 
ment towards small holdings in this State. It has recently been 
laid down that no peasant or other proprietor shall obtain a fresh 
grant of more than 1,000,000 acres. 

On one of his forest expeditions from Perth the Prince him- 
self plied saw and axe in the felling of mammoth karri and jarra 
trees intended for export. On another occasion he inspected the 
weir, 100 feet high, from which water is pumped through a 30-inch 
steel conduit, 350 miles in length, across a desert, to supply 
the Kalgoorlie goldfield, a mining centre of 24,000 prosperous 
people, surrounded by a parched-up waste. The conduit parallels 
the railway, and the Royal train ran alongside it all the way 
to the goldfield. Here stretches an area known as the ‘Golden 
Mile,’ so thickly is it studded with shafts belonging to lucky pro- 
prietors who have succeeded in taking. during the last quarter 
of a century, 74 millions sterling out of it. 

From Kalgoorlie, through a thousand miles of blue salt-bush 
plain, unscarred by even a dry water-caurse, the Prince travelled 
to Port Augusta, by the Trans-Australian Railway, an under- 
taking which for the moment draws its dividends from the great- 
ness of the future. 

In South Australia, he emerged upon another enormous area 
of fertile agricultural and dairying country, with a climate like 
that of Italy, the vineyards that climb the terraced hills around 
Adelaide enhancing the resemblance. The Prince here made the 
acquaintance of the Australian wine industry, which continues 
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ta prosper and expand, despite the new and eer form 
of drought that threatens it. 

In Queensland, where the country rolls away into the tropics, 
one of Australia’s vividly interesting reconstruction experiments 
claims the attention of the Empire. On a bracing plateau, long 
regarded as a health resort by other parts of the Commonwealth, 
some hundreds of returned soldiers, many of them with young 
English wives, are being settled by the State in the business of 
fruit production. Comfortable bungalows, each with the 
amenity of a roomy verandah, begin to appear at the edge of 
little clearings in the string-bark forest where general con- 
ditions have proved favourable for fruit culture. To the unin- 
itiated the prospect would seem curious and almost incredible. 
The fertile pockets are scattered among masses of boulders of 
the most unpromising aspect, which are nevertheless now known 
ta contribute, in their crumbling disintegration, valuable elements 
to this special form of productivity. Peach, plum, and apple 
trees already stand in prim rows over hundreds of acres. Pre- 
liminary crops of potatoes, tomatoes and cabbages are being 
taken out of the land, to pay expenses until the young trees come 
into bearing. A branch railway has been built to convey pro- 
duce to the local markets. Clearing, ploughing and fencing are 
financed by Government advances at low rates of interest, repay- 
able over a long period of years. A soldier settler, irrespective 
of whether his service overseas has been with an Australian or 
a British unit, may obtain these advances up to-a maximum of 
625]. against work completed upon his holding. No one who 
is upon the spot and has served the Empire in a fighting capacity 
has so far been refused participation. 

The Prince travelled on through hundreds of miles of magni- 
ficent grain crops, to Brisbane, gateway of the sugar-cane, cocoa- 
nut-palm, and banana plantations, and the enormous cattle ranges 
of the vast northern territories. Here he was shown State fac- 
tories, State shops, State insurance offices, and State markets 
in full operation, a class of enterprise under experiment in natural 
conditions so favourable as to give it at least a sporting chance. 

In the Pacific and West Indian Islands the Prince found 
large populations of coloured men prospering in the production 
of sugar, cocoa, bananas, limes, and copra. One of the most 
interesting of the expeditions was to the natural pitch lake in 
Trinidad, a semi-solidified deposit, lying in a shallow hollow, 
a quarter of a mile in diameter, close to the sea, where men 
have been digging out black slabs of asphalt for years without 
making a perceptible hole. The lake is so near the coast that 
ships sail practically up to it to carry away a product which is 
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ultimately spread over the streets of the world. Fifty thousand 
tons have been taken every year for a generation, and the level 
is estimated to have sunk only about nine inches. Oil underlies 
the pitch in the vicinity and a forest of derricks rises a quarter of — 
a mile from the wells. 

It was a twenty-four hours’ run to British Guiana, where 
H.M.S8. Calcutta, flagship of the West Indian Squadron, which 
carried the Prince into shallow harbours, made fast at George- 
town for a couple of days. One product of Demerara stimulates 
the imagination. It is not yet on the market, but we were told 
that an American Company had already spent something like a 
million sterling upon the preliminaries of getting it there. The 
product is bauxite, here containing aluminia in a form so easily 
worked as possibly to revolutionise the market, and fundamentally 
affect steel and other world industries now increasingly concerned 
with this essential mineral. 

Everybody is familiar with the constantly recurring scene 
of the Prince making acquaintance with overseas audiences. It 
has been depicted in the columns of hundreds of newspapers, and 
actually thrown before the eyes of thousands in cinemas. The 
packed expectant crowd, the decorated waiting platform, the 
distant cheers that increase and come closer, the little stir at 
the entrance as the point of the procession enters, the unmis- 
takeable slight, boyish figure in uniform, or perhaps in plain 
clothes wearing his war decorations in sympathy with the habit 
of the country, is instantly identified. A cheer breaks from the 
people. At this point six bars of God Save the King, almost 
invariably played at the wrong moment, usually halts the pro- 
cession, and all the men, including the Prince, stiffen themselves 
to attention. After it has subsided the Prince moves forward 
and shakes hands with the officer commanding the Guard of 
Honour, who conducts him down the ranks. From this cere- 
mony he passes to the school-children, who by now are well 
launched on cheerful discords of their own, approximating to the 
strains of God Bless the Prince of Wales. It is now far more 
than a twice-told tale that His Royal Highness was everywhere 
received with enthusiasm which was altogether exceptional, that 
he was everywhere able to draw the whole of the inhabitants of 
the places he visited away from their business, their occupation, 
or their pleasure, to concentrate during the time he was amongst 
them the whole of their attention and interest upon himself, and 
the idea of race, empire, and loyalty for which he stands. 

In so far as the hackneyed words of newspaper reports can 
produce that effect, their reiteration must by now have turned 
the remarkable scenes of his progress into a kind of Royal 
commonplace, and retired them into the -back of the popular 
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imagination as matters to be taken for granted. It is difficult 
to put into terms of flags and decorations, patriotic songs and 
calculated multitudes, however gay and hoarse and unexampled, 
anything of that fine essence discharged from men’s hearts and 
minds that made the soul of these occasions. Only perhaps to 
those who actually saw them will they survive conventional 
description, as experiences of the rare sort that baffle it. It 
did not seem to matter who his audiences were. Keen, sharp 
American business men with square jaws and shrewd eyes, to 
whom a Prince would necessarily hover somewhere between a 
figure of mediaeval romance and a comic anachronism, proved 
no less susceptible to the something intrinsic in him, than the 
crowds of our own family in New Zealand, Tasmania, or New 
South Wales. 

Queensland, with its advanced Labour government, its public 
ownership of utilities and enterprises, its schedules of progress 
in which at least no conspicuous place-is allotted to royal 
personages, proved just as enthusiastic as did conservative New 
Zealand. Centres of culture, learning, and wealth like Sydney 
and Melbourne showed exactly the same spirit as did rough 
mining and logging camps, and lonely sheep stations in the far 
interior. Cornish gold diggers of Bendigo and Ballarat rivalled 
the cordial welcome of the Welsh coal-miners of Westport and 
Graymouth. Catholic Irishmen newly arrived in cattle stations 
in Northern and Western Australia mustered as keenly in honour 
of the Prince as Presbyterian farmers in settled Tasmania. 
Fuzzy-headed Fijians, Polynesians of Honolulu, negroes of 
Demerara and Trinidad seethed and bubbled with like enthusiasm. 

There was more than the personal factor in an appeal so 
widely honoured, more than the touch of romance upon imagina- 
tions untravelled along Royal roads, yet recollection harks back 
irresistibly to the spectacle of the human equation as betwen 
the Prince and his audiences. There is no other way of 
explaining their quick pleasure at the sight of him and their 
instant and unerring formulas for his relation to themselves and 
to the world. Anything mechanical, anything perfunctory, 
would have worn out with the first gratification of curiosity ; but 
a point which struck the onlooker was that enthusiasm grew 
instead of cooling off, as the Prince’s visit to each place continued 
and as acquaintance with him ripened. ‘ Yes, but only once,’ 
was a little Australian girl’s answer when asked if she had seen 
the Prince. Nor were children of a larger growth content with 
only once. Their eyes could not be too well filled with this 
young symbol of their race and empire, whose person pleased 
them and whose negligence of the pomp and privileges their 
minds had given him upset their preconceptions with a thrill of 
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delight. To be of the Imperial present, with its dignity and 
untarnished splendour, to come of the Royal past, with its long 
discipline of duty and decoration of anointed names, and to let 
it all sink as the Prince lets it sink into the simplest background 
of his personality, is an achievement—or should it be called just 
a habit?—which makes at once the happiest appeal to human 
nature, the world over. He does not even appear to be aware 
that these things should do anything for him. He is as diffident 
as say the naval officer who blocked Zeebrugge harbour or the 
flight lieutenant who brought down the first Zeppelin over 
London. The touch is British and of the essence. It is an odd 
inconsistency of race-consciousness which makes us recognise 
and take pride in it, but we do. Another characteristic almost 
as immediately perceived by an audience is the Prince’s plain 
delight in giving pleasure, his obvious satisfaction in doing the 
thing that he has to do and doing it well. There are endless 
stories of his disregard of physical fatigue in the desire to take 
out of himself every ounce that could be given to the gratification 
of public gatherings. There is never a hint of boredom in his 
face or bearing. Thus the bond of sympathy is complete. The 
people are there and he is there for the same purpose, and nothing 
breaks the circuit of goodwill. There was something naive and 
touching in the constantly possessive note that hailed him ‘ Ours’ 
from the wharves of Sydney to the string-bark avenues of Perth; 
and to this claim also something in the Prince responds with an 
unselfishness that might be the supreme lesson of kings. 

The Prince’s personality is greatly deepened and broadened 
by his speeches, which in their simplicity and directness are 
perfectly the expression of himself. They never exaggerate, and 
they never fall short. Here is part of what he said in his opening 
address in New Zealand. 


Now that I am here at last, I feel myself no stranger in a strange land 
but one of yourselves amengst my own kith and kin. How could I in this 
great British dominion feel anything but at home? I have served with 
my New Zealand brother officers and men in the Great War which made 
all nations in the British Empire doubly and trebly kin. I have seen 
the Ministers of New Zealand taking their place as representatives of a 
nation in the framing and signing of peace. I have shared to the full your 
pride in that achievement, the sign that this young nation has lately won 
its spurs; and I have felt as deeply as you with those brave men and 
women who sacrificed their life, their health or their happiness, for the 
victory of our cause. 

You will understand, therefore, gentlemen, that my thanks for your 
most cordial welcome are no mere form. I am deeply touched by your 
expression of devotion to my father, the King, and by your reference to 
the place which His Majesty fills in the life of the Empire to-day. I am 
also more than grateful for the much too generous things which you have 
said about myself. I know that my time amongst you will be not only a 
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keen pleasure but a great experience. I am looking forward to meeting 
old friends and making new ones throughout the Dominion: and though 
I cannot go everywhere in a month I hope I shall see something of all parts 
of the country and of all sections of the people before I leave. 


I am very sorry [he said, in his farewell message to the Commonwealth] 
that my first visit to Australia is at an end, and I wish, on leaving, to 
express my deep appreciation and gratitude to the Government and people’ 
of the whole Commonwealth for the pleasure and happiness which they have 
given me during my all too short stay. I have been deeply touched by the 
open-hearted affection shown to me everywhere, and I hope that Australiang 
have realised how much the warmth of their welcome has meant to me. It 
has made my first visit an experience which I can never forget and which 
will always bind me to Australia as a real Southern home. 

Throughout the Commonwealth I have been impressed by the fact that 
the Australian people, as a whole, have just the same free and gallant 
spirit at home which the diggers showed so splendidly during the War. 
Australia has appealed to me intensely as a land where British men and 
women may make a new nation as great as any nation of the past, and I 
shall he heart and soul with them in their aims and efforts all my life. 

I refuse to say good-bye. I have become so fond of Australia now that 
she can never be far from my thoughts wherever I may be; and I look for- 
ward most keenly to the time when I shall be able to return. 

My affectionate good wishes to her people, one and_all. 


The whole projection of this Royal personality upon the world 
is remarkable. Look at the circumstances in which it is made. 
The passionate under-trend of society towards the dogmas of 
democracy, the tragic extinction, within the last five years, of 
more than one dynasty, the perpetual tendency of privilege, royal 
as well as any other, to liquesce into the common stream of 
human rights, are all against him. One would have supposed 
that roses strewn in the path of a Prince, at this point of the 
world’s history, if strewn at all, would be none of nature’s grow- 
ing. Yet this Prince seems to prove that the King and the King's 
heir are far more a part of the people and bred from the nation, 
than any President. The Prince stands for the people. His 
character has been farmed, his ideals fostered by healthy English 
training. It may possibly not be far-fetched to say that he is 
the product of intensive cultivation along national lines. Thus 
he appeals to the nation’s pride of possession, and his place in 
their hearts is ready before he occupies it. 

It is no depreciation of the personal magnetism of the Heir 
to the Throne to say that he brought to light and stimulated 
Imperial enthusiasm already existing below the surface, and wait- 
ing only to be evoked, rather than that he created anything not 
already in being. Nevertheless, it must be remembered that the 
idea of the Empire as a union of sister nations co-operating and 
sharing ideals and hopes in a future they are bound together to 
bring about is a young idea, as young as the Prince. It is not 
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Jong since the Dominions and India had little beyond domestic 
affairs to exercise their powers of administration upon. Their 
share in the Imperial idea was largely commercial, and chiefly 
concerned with the attraction of capital for the development of 
their natural resources. They had na voice in the world-policy 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, and no apparent prospect of getting it. 
The Prince and his youth happily blend in the new partnership 
and the new prospect, making for all of us a very potential figure. 
Besides the charm, the buoyancy of youth, he has the romance 
of an epech of world-history full of possibilities for the peoples 
who live under the British flag. To this realisation he contributes 
all that he is, and he contributes it in the most whole-hearted 
manner. 

The Prince is never tired of referring, in his speeches, to the 
bond created by common service in the Great War. He has set 
men thinking, who seldom thought before, of what this bond 
implies, and how close is the interdependence of the now sovereign 
Anglo-Saxon peoples, as united in that ancient, and still vital, 
institution, the British Monarchy. 

No small importance of the tour lies in the way it has brought 
out the reality of the tie of blood. ‘ One heritage we share though 
seas divide,’ declared the citizens of Sydney with the emphasis 
of a triumphal arch. The claim rang true. Distance cannot 
weaken this tie, nor oceans wash it out. No one undervalues the 
picturesqueness of the emotion the Prince has evoked amongst 
members of other races living under Anglo-Saxon tutelage and 
protection, but the real significance is in what it has drawn from 
peoples of our own stock. Supreme among the values that come 
out of it is the enduring quality of the British portion in the 
things of the mind and of character, in ideals, and standards. It 
is no vague sentiment that binds together the various branches 
of our people, but a unity that lives. The part of the Frince of 
Wales has been to waken a new consciousness throughout the 
Anglo-Saxon world. He stands for all that joins us and for all 
that we can do when we are together. 

EVERARD COTES. 





EGYPT AND THE MILNER PROPOSALS 


AN all too brief summary of the proposals of the Milner Mission 
regarding the future of Egypt was published in The Times of 
August 24, 1920, and the full document was published for the 
first time in England in the same paper on the 6th of November. 
It had been, however, published in full in the Egyptian papers 
some time in September. On the 10th of November Mr. Bonar 
Law informed the House of Commons that the document was 
published with the consent of the Mission who were solely re- 
sponsible for it; that it had not been presented to Parliament 
because it had never been officially communicated by the Mission 
to His Majesty’s Government, and that the proposals contained 
in it had not been fully considered by the Cabinet, and that con- 
sequently there was on that date no question of acceptance or 
otherwise by His Majesty’s Government. On the same day, 
however, the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs informed the 
writer of this article in Parliament that negotiations had already 
been opened with all the Powers enjoying rights in Egypt 
under the capitulations for the transfer of their rights to Great 
Britain. Following this publication there appeared a statement 
in the Press that the Egyptian Delegation headed by Zagloul 
Pasha, with whom conversations had taken place in England 
during the summer of 1920 which had resulted in the draft pro- 
posals, had entered several important reservations. The draft 
proposals had been communicated by the Milner Mission to this 
Egyptian Delegation on August 15, 1920. These reservations 
included among other things a demand for the formal abolition 
of the British Protectorate and the effective enjoyment by Egypt 
of sovereign rights in the Sudan. From the above it will be seen 
that the Milner proposals have, at the time this article is written, 
been accepted neither by the British Government nor by the 
Egyptian Delegation, and that consequently it would be a mis- 
nomer to describe them as ‘an Anglo-Egyptian agreement.’ 

Before examining the Mission’s proposals it may be advisable 
to recapitulate some of the main facts regarding the history and 
present condition of Egypt which alone will enable one to form 
a judgment on their practicability. 
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_The population of Egypt is roughly 13,000,000, of whom 
neatly 12,000,000 are Arabic-speaking Mahommedans. There 
are, however, resident in Egypt 750,000 Copts (Egyptian Chris- 
tians), 60,000 Greeks, 40,000 Italians, 40,000 Jews, 24,000 British 
subjects, and 21,000 French, besides small numbers of other 
nationalities such as Belgians, Spaniards, etc. The French com- 
munity will probably be largely increased in the near future by 
the recognition as French protected subjects of the large number 
of Syrians resident in Egypt. 

In 1914 no fewer than thirteen foreign States enjoyed rights 
in Egypt under the capitulations granted from time to time by 
the Sultans of Turkey for the protection of foreign communities 
and subjects in the Ottoman Empire. These rights under the 
capitulations involved exemption from certain heads of taxation, 
except in cases where all the capitulary Powers agreed to 
allow such taxation, the recognition of consular courts, and the 
possession of a separate legal status involving the settlement of 
all disputes between foreigners resident in Egypt and Egyptian 
subjects in special mixed courts, in addition to commercial, educa- 
tional, and other privileges. 

The majority of the 12,500,000 Egyptians proper are agricul- 
turists earning their livelihood directly from the soil. There are over 
1,000,000 small proprietors who own less than five acres of land. 
The Egyptian rural population forms a racially distinct and fairly 
homogeneous people. They are of African nilotic blood and they 
are racially the descendants of the people who built the pyramids. 
Superimposed on this rural majority, commonly called ‘ the fella- 
heen,’ are the descendants of the various ruling races who have 
governed Egypt during the last twelve hundred years—Arabs 
(of whom there are very few), Kurds, Circassians, Turks and 
Albanians ; these form the bulk of the Pasha class, the large land- 
owners and the official classes. 

With few notable exceptions the most prominent Egyptian 
politicians, ‘nationalist’ or otherwise, are generally of Turkish 
or Albanian blood. The existing dynasty, founded a hundred 
years ago by Mehemet Ali, is Albanian, and it must be remem- 
bered that the first appearance of genuine Egyptian nationalism 
was the rebellion of Arabi in 1882 when the Egyptian-bred officers 
of the Egyptian Army rose against the privileges accorded by the 
Khedives to Turkish and other non-African officers in that army. 

Since the overthrow of the Pharaohs by the King of 
Persia in the 6th century B.c. down to the present day, 
Egypt has formed part of successive empires, and the 
government of Egypt has been in the hands of non-Egyptian 
rulers. Even in the Middle Ages, when there was a separate 
Sultanate of Egypt, the Egyptians had no voice whatever in 
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the government of their country but were the subjects of 
military despots of Kurdish and Circassian origin, who held the 
country by means of Kurdish, Circassian and Syrian troops. From 
the Turkish conquest in 1516 to the time of Mehemet Ali a hun- 
dred years ago, Egypt was merely one of the provinces of the 
Ottoman Empire governed from Constantinople. Mehemet Ali, 
the first Khedive, wrested autonomy from the Turkish Sultans 
by force of arms and founded the present dynasty. 

From the rise to power of Mehemet Ali to the deposition of 
his grandson Ismail in 1876 the government of Egypt was an un- 
limited autocracy which can best be described in Louis the Four- 
teenth’s phrase ‘ I,’état c’est moi.’ The passing of this autocracy 
and the development of European control are due indirectly, if 
not directly, to the personal extravagance of the Khedive Ismail. 
At the time of his accession in 1863 the public debt in Egypt 
stood at just over 3,000,000/. sterling. In 1876 it amounted to 
over 94,000,0001. sterling—mostly owed to private persons in 
different European countries, and notably in France. The 
amount of Egyptian debt in the hands of the public on Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, was 88,000,000I. sterling. In addition to piling up 
this gigantic debt the Khedive Ismail oppressed the Egyptians 
with the most grinding burden of over-taxation. The following 
extract from Sir Valentine Chirol’s book on The Egyptian Problem 
(Sir Valentine having been an eyewitness of the conditions then 
prevailing in Egypt) gives a vivid picture of the condition of the 
Egyptians under the rule of Ismail. 

I had seen in the last years of Ismail’s reign, when Egypt was ‘enjoy- 
ing freedom and prosperity under one of her own rulers,’ the half-starved 
fellaheen dragged away from their own fields to work on the huge estates 
which the Khedive and his favoured pashas had filched from them; the 
forced labour of the corvée, under the ever-present. menace of the whip, to 
keep the perennial canals running for the benefit of others; the press-gangs 
employed to drive into the depots the army recruits who were too poor to 
buy exemption from what they regarded, too often rightly, as an irrevocable 
sentence of death in the far-away Sudan; the miserable mud villages fre- 
quently deserted because even the kurbash applied to the soles of the fella- 
heen’s feet could no longer wring a piastre out of them to meet taxes often 
levied three or four times over, and so even their land had been taken away 
from them in payment; the crowds of wailing women and emaciated 
children begging for a husk of maize; misery and despair up and down 
that incomparable valley of the Nile whilst Ismail held his court in Cairo, 
and those who preyed upon him, Egyptians and Europeans alike, battened 
on his profligate extravagance. 


From 1876 to 1882 there was a period of joint foreign control. 
Tn 1882 the Arabi rebellion took place. The French Fleet sailed 
away from Alexandria and the British Fleet was left to protect 
the great Levantine city from impending anarchy. Lord 
Wolseley routed the Egyptian army at Tel el Kebir and Lord 
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Cromer was appointed British Agent and Consul-General. 
Lord Cromer became dictator in all but name, and he had at hand 
a garrison of British troops which enabled him to ensure that 
his wishes were carried out. For twenty-five years Lord Cromer 
was the de facto ruler of Egypt, and during his great administra- 
tion the first dawn of law, freedom, and prosperity was brought 
to the Egyptian people after many centuries of tyranny and mis- 
government. In spite of the crushing burden of debt, in spite 
of perpetual difficulties with foreign Powers, the moral and 
material development of Egypt under his wise and firm adminis- 
tration steadily advanced. The military and financial resources 
of England not only enabled Lord Kitchener to recover that part 
of the Sudan which had temporarily owed a somewhat nominal 
allegiance to the Khedives, but enabled him to extend the boun- 
daries of the Sudan to the Uganda Protectorate, and lay the 
foundations of the present British administration of that country. 
It must be remembered that the Mahdi and his successor reduced 
the population of the Sudan from 7,500,000 to 2,500,000 in less 
than twenty years. The Sudan to-day is a territory of nearly 
1,000,000 square miles in extent with a scattered population of 
4,000,000 governed by about 110 British officers and officials (ex- 
cluding technical staff) distributed over fourteen provinces. The 
northern part of the Sudan is inhabited by Arab tribes generally 
nomad, and the southern by Negroid Central African tribes. ‘The 
military garrison consists of about 15,000 men, of whom the bulk 
are black, Arab, and Egyptian units with a small. British force 
consisting of one battalion of infantry and a detachment of 
artillery. The Sudanese whether Arab or Negro are racially dis- 
tinct from the Egyptians, and there is probably no part of 
King George’s Dominions where the population are more loyal 
and contented with British rule. 

Of this we éan be fairly confident—that the Egyptians would 
not succeed in governing the Sudan if the British withdrew, and 
it is doubtful whether they would long be able to prevent the 
nomad Arabs of the northern Sudan from invading the southern 
provinces of Egypt. If as a result of the Milner proposals the 
Egyptian garrison is to be withdrawn from the Sudan it would 
be both advisable and wise if the present dual sovereignty were 
abolished in the Sudan and the Sudan finally proclaimed a British 
Colony—security being given to Egypt in the treaty regarding 
the water necessary for Egypt’s maintenance and further develop- 
ment. It should not be placed in the power of Egypt to prevent 
the development of irrigation in the Sudan, and it should be borne 
in mind that in years to come the further provision of water for 
both the Sudan and Egypt lies in works that will have to be 
undertaken not in Egypt, or even Sudan, but in Uganda, 
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Another factor which must be borne in mind is, of course, 
strategic control and maintenance of the Suez Canal as the great 
international highway between Europe and the East. The Suez 
Canal is fifty-one years old, and a controlling interest in its 
ownership, thanks to Lord Beaconsfield, belongs to the British 
Government. The control and maintenance of the Suez Canal 
depends upon the small ‘Sweet Water’ Canal that runs along- 
side the ship canal. This Sweet Water Canal takes off from 
the River Nile about forty miles below Cairo, and the control of 
the Suez Canal in both peace and war is based upon the control 
of this Sweet Water Canal. Unless British troops are in a position 
to maintain this fresh-water supply they will not be able to 
control the ship canal. 

Something must be said, too, regarding commerce and 
industry in Egypt. The Egyptians are good agriculturists and 
good stone-masons, but so far, with very few exceptions, they 
have not proved themselves capable of either industrial skill or 
modern commercial enterprise. The internal commerce of Egypt 
is mainly in the hands of Greeks, Italians, French, Jews and 
Syrians. The few industries of the country, such as cigarette 
making, cotton ginning, and sugar manufacturing, are the result 
of foreign enterprise, foreign capital, and foreign management. 
Very few of the educated Egyptians, except the Copts, have 
proved successful in the direction of industry or commerce so 
necessary to the economic life of a country like Egypt. There 
are thousands of rich Egyptians, both those of true African origin 
and those who are not, but few can be described either as captains 
of industry or as financial and commercial pioneers. Even in 
clerical work, whether in government or private service, and in 
the carrying on of retail businesses, the Syrian, the Copt, the 
Jew and the Greek easily surpass the Egyptian in both skill and 
reliability. Given precisely the same advantages in the way of 
education, the Syrian will almost invariably beat the Egyptian. As 
an unskilled labourer the Egyptian is amazingly good, for in spite 
of the insanitary conditions in which he often lives and in spite 
of the relatively small quantity of. meat which he eats, his physical 
strength remains amazing. He can lift heavier weights and 
work longer hours without fatigue than probably any other race 
in the world. When well disciplined and well led he makes a 
brave, loyal and sturdy soldier, cheerfully enduring the greatest 
hardships, and he is capable in many noted instances of individual 
acts of heroism. 

The bulk of the Egyptian population are illiterate. According 
to the census of 1917 only 8 per cent. of the Egyptian population 
of five years of age and over are able to read and write. The 
horizon of the bulk of the fellaheen population does not extend 
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far beyond their own village and certainly not beyond the Mudiria 
town, if as far. The illiterate population is easily oppressed and 
their memory of ill-treatment is often more short-lived than their 
memory of good treatment. 

The existing legislative Assembly, based as it is upon indirect 
election, really gives no guarantee of protection to the fellaheen 
against the wealthy and educated classes, and it is to be hoped 
that in any new constitution for Egypt, real political power will 
be placed in the hands of the agricultural majority and that they 
shall be assured a position and a say in the government of Egypt 
which will enable them to protect their interests. 

There is one characteristic of the Egyptian fellah which must 
not be lost sight of, e.g. his tendency to back the winning side. 
Centuries of oppression have tended to force him into an 
endeavour to keep in with the powers that be, and if the British 
are to surrender to Egyptians a large part of the control they 
have hitherto exercised, it is essential that that control should 
not be surrendered by the British to any small class of the 
politically powerful, but to the majority of the Egyptian people 
in such a manner as to ensure that that majority will not be 
forced by circumstances to surrender its rights to a better organised 
and more vocal minority. 

The main feature of the Milner proposals is the method of 
procedure by which the proposals are to be carried into effect. 
It is proposed to proceed by treaty, or rather by a series of treaties. 
As between Egypt and Great Britain a treaty will be entered 
into under which Great Britain will recognise the independence 
of Egypt as a constitutional monarchy with representative 
institutions, and Egypt will confer upon Great Britain by the 
same treaty such rights as are necessary to safeguard her special 
interests and to enable her to furnish the guarantees which must 
be given to foreign Powers in order that they may be willing 
to give up to her their rights under the capitulations. By the 
same treaty an alliance will be concluded between Great Britain 
and Egypt, the most important provision being for the continued 
maintenance by Great Britain. of a British military force on 
Egyptian soil for the protection of imperial communications. 

In addition to this treaty with Egypt, treaties will be required 
between Great Britain and all the Powers enjoying rights under 
the capitulations, providing for the virtual transfer of all such 
rights to Great Britair. The proposals of the Mission do not 
contain any provision whereby Egypt is to become a party to 
such treaties with the capitulary Powers, and it would seem on 
the face of it that this was a serious omission if procedure by 
treaty is to be the governing consideration in the determination 
of the future status of Egypt in the world. Procedure by treaty, 
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‘involving the recognition of Egypt as a constitutional monarchy 

with representative institutions, cuts at the root of the ‘ pro- 
tectorate ’ which has been recognised by the Powers signatory to 
the Treaties of Versailles and Sévres and by the United States 
of America. 

The chief feature of the Protectorate proclaimed on 
December 18, 1914, was the deposition of the ex-Khedive, Abbas 
Hilmi, and the conferring by Great Britain of the rulership of 
Egypt on Hussein with the title of Sultan. Sultan Hussein 
died on October 9, 1917, and by virtue of the protectorate, his 
successor was selected by the British Government—Ahmed Fuad, 
the younger brother of Hussein being appointed, Sultan 
Hussein’s eldest son being passed over. 

The one thing clearly conferred by the establishment of the 
British Protectorate in Egypt was the right of the British Crown 
to select the ruler in whose name the government of Egypt was 
to be carried on, and, if this right is to disappear, the protectorate 
disappears in fact. It is no use attempting to keep the shadow 
when the substance is gone. If Egypt is to become an indepen- 
dent constitutional monarchy the succession to the rulership of 
Egypt will be governed, not by selection by Great Britain, but 
by the law of the constitution, and whereas under the British 
protectorate, as under the period of Turkish sovereignty which 
obtained up to December 1914, the style and title of the ruler 
of Egypt was ‘His Highness,’ under the proposed new status, 
the ruler of Egypt would presumably cease to be restricted to this 
inherently subordinate style and title, and will become ‘ His 
Majesty,’ enjoying the same status as other constitutional 
monarchs throughout the world. The recognition of Egypt as an 
independent constitutional monarchy is really incompatible with 
the status of a protectorate. In the writer’s opinion the status 
of ‘ protectorate’ has never been suitable to the circumstances 
of Egypt. The proclamation of the protectorate did not make 
the Egyptians British subjects—they remained as before the 
subjects of the ruler of Egypt. Egypt became neither a Dominion 
nor a dependency of the British Crown, and as from the 
proclamation of the protectorate in December 1914 to the present 
day the definition and exact implication of the word ‘ protectorate ’ 
have never been defined except as regards the individual status 
and position of the ruler of Egypt, it is not surprising that the 
‘ protectorate ’ has been the chief stumbling-block to good relations 
between British and Egyptians alike. It must be remembered, 
too, that ever since the proclamation of the protectorate Egypt 
has been administered under martial law by the Commander-in- 
Chief of the British forces in Egypt, and although a British 
Civil High Commissioner was appointed to replace the British 
Agent and Consul General, in reality the final British authority 
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in Egypt has not been the High Commissioner but the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The Arabic word used for ‘ protectorate,’ viz. 
himaya, has been unfortunate, as it is the word that has been 
used for many years in Egypt to represent the status of foreign 
protected subjects who, not being actually foreign subjects, have 
very often by doubtful means obtained the protection of foreign 
consular courts and capitulary rights. The very existence of this 
class has always been profoundly unpopular in Egypt and has 
been one of the great hindrances to good administration. It is 
no use haggling over the word ‘ protectorate ’ if it means nothing, 
and if the Milner proposals are adopted and procedure by treaty 
is carried out, the name had better go when the reality has gone. 
The more this problem is examined the more it appears that there 
are only two alternatives, either the one proposed by the Milner 
Mission or the definite incorporation of Egypt for the first time 
in the British Commonwealth like British India, and the confer- 
ment upon Egypt of Dominion or quasi-Dominion status within 
that commonwealth. This latter alternative would make all 
Egyptians British subjects, and there are many who have held, 
even on liberal grounds, that this would have been a better 
solution. 

This solution could have been adopted without much difficulty 
in 1914, but as it was not adopted then it would be extremely 
difficult to adopt it now. 

Assuming that the Milner proposals regarding the Treaty of 
Alliance between Great Britain and Egypt go through, the real 
difficulties will come when the other treaties are considered. 
Foreign Powers will hesitate to give up to Great Britain their 
rights under the capitulations unless they are satisfied that they 
are losing nothing substantial by so doing, and, still more, that 
Great Britain will intervene effectively where foreign rights and 
interests are concerned. It is here, if anywhere, that the Milner 
proposals may break down, and it is worthy of remark that there 
are already two alternative drafts in the Milner proposals dealing 
with this all-important question. 

These two drafts are as follows : 
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In view of the contemplated trans-- 
fer to His Majesty’s Government of 
the rights hitherto exercised under 
the regime of the Capitulations by 
the various foreign Governments, 
Egypt recognises the right of Great 
Britain to intervene, through her 
representative in Egypt, to prevent 
the application to foreigners of any 
Egyptian law now requiring foreign 
consent, and Great Britain on her 


In view of the contemplated 
transfer to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of the rights hitherto exercised 
under the regime of the Capitula- 
tions by the various foreign Govern- 
ments, Egypt recognises the right of 
Great Britain to intervene through 
her representative in Egypt, to pre- 
vent the application to foreigners of 
any Egyptian law now requiring 
foreign consent, and Great Britain 
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side undertakes not to exercise this on her side undertakes not to exer- 

right except in the case of laws cise this right except in the case of 

operating inequitably against laws imnequitably discriminating 

foreigners. against foreigners in the matter of 
taxation, or inconsistent with the 
principles of legislation common to 
all the capitulary Powers. 

Both alternatives imply the full recognition of the existing 
régime where foreigners are concerned, and in both there occurs 
the phrase ‘to prevent the application to foreigners of any 
Egyptian law now requiring foreign consent.’ This phrase covers 
a multitude of sins, and in effect perpetuates existing capitulary 
rights; the only difference being that whereas in the past the 
responsibility for the exercise of these rights has lain with the 
various foreign Governments concerned and their representatives 
in Egypt, in the future the sole and only responsibility for giving 
effect to these rights will lie with the British High Commissioner. 

It is a new and great responsibility for Great Britain to take 
on her shoulders, and one that is likely to involve the British 
Government in frequent difficulties not only with the Egyptian 
Government but with foreign Powers. The privileges hitherto 
enjoyed by foreign subjects resident in Egypt, and even by foreign 
protected subjects, have been so exceptional that a perpetuation 
of existing rights unimpaired is a very questionable proposal. 
It is very desirable that in the many treaties between Great 
Britain and foreign Powers, to which Egypt may or may not 
be a party, better and more expeditious machinery should 
be included for the gradual reduction and limitation of these 
exceptional privileges. 

Another far-reaching change which is also closely connected 
with the capitulations is the proposed transfer to the British 
financial adviser of the powers at present exercised by the Com- 
missioners of the Debt. The Commissioners of the Debt are 
an international body, and in view of the fact that a very large 
proportion of the Egyptian public debt is in the hands of 
foreigners, and in particular of Frenchmen, the proposal is one 
which will add very considerably to the burden of responsibility 
thrown upon Great Britain, and may involve Great Britain in 
difficult negotiations with foreign governments. How important 
these international complications are may be seen from the fact 
that according ta the Milner proposals the main treaty between 
Great Britain and Egypt will not come into force until after the 
agreements with foreign Powers for the closing of their consular 
courts and the decrees for the reorganisation of the Mixed Tri- 
bunals have come into qperation. 

The Egyptian Treaty is to be submitted to the approval of 
a new Egyptian Constituent Assembly, and this Constituent 
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Assembly will be charged with the duty of framing a new organic 
‘statute,-i.e. a new internal constitution for Egypt, ‘in accordance 
with the provisions of which the Government of India will in 
future be conducted. This statute will embody provisions for 
the Ministers being responsible to the legislature, and it will also 
provide for religious toleration for all persons and for the due pro- 
tection of the rights of foreigners.’ 

It will be seen at once that this proposal contains ‘the pith 
of the story,’ and we are given very little indication in the Milner 
propasals regarding the character of this new organic statute. The 
reference, however, to India is all-important, and would seem to 
point to the introduction of some system of Diarchy whereby the 
Egyptians are to become completely responsible and self-governing 
in regard to certain functions of government, while in others their 
responsibility and power is to be limited. 

Diarchy is a novel political experiment in the history of the 

world, and it is too soon yet to be able to say with any confidence 
that it is suited to conditions other than those that obtain iu 
the very special case of India. In Egypt it will be far more 
difficult than in India to draw hard-and-fast lines between 
‘reserved ’ and ‘ transferred ’ subjects. 
_ In view of all the circumstances of the case it would appear 
desirable that the new Organic Law which is to embody the new 
internal constitution of Egypt including the provisions for the 
due protection of the rights of foreigners should become an in- 
tegral part and provision of the treaty of Alliance between Great 
Britain and Egypt. If Great Britain is to give effective guaran- 
tees to foreign Powers, and that is the crux of the whole problem 
in its present phase, it must be clearly laid down that when once 
agreed Egypt shall not have the right to alter its new written 
constitution without the assent of Great Britain. In return for 
such a right, which is after all a very substantial limitation on 
the ‘independence’ of Egypt, Great Britain could well afford to 
give up the ‘ Protectorate,’ for Great Britain would be obtaining 
the substance while conceding the shadow. 

The recognition of the ‘ Independence’ of Egypt subject to 
the limitations of the treaty of Alliance carries with it the right 
of Egypt to representation on the Assembly of the League of 
Nations and the right of representation in foreign countries for 
the protection of Egyptian nationals. The Milner proposals pro- 
vide for the representation of Egypt by Great Britain in any 
countries where no Egyptian representative is appointed by the 
Egyptian Government, and for an undertaking by Egypt in the 
terms of the Treaty not to.adopt in foreign countries an attitude 
which is inconsistent: with the Alliance. Such a provision can 
of course only be carried out in practice if there is continued good 
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will on both sides, and a ready acquiescence by all foreign Powers 
in the special position accorded to Great Britain by the Treaty 
of Alliance. Thus in the treaties between Great Britain and the 
capitulary Powers there should be a clause inserted wherein foreign 
Powers recognise the surrender by Great Britain of her ‘ Protec- 
torate’ but at the same time recognise the special position and 
responsibilities of Great Britain in Egypt and give undertakings 
not to take any action through their representatives in Egypt or 
through Egyptian representatives accredited to their Governments 
without informing Great Britain in every case what is proposed. 

The further definition of Egypt’s international status will be 
a great gain. It was no doubt a grave blunder on the part of 
the British authorities that representatives of the Egyptian 
Government were not allowed to come to Paris at the time of 
the Peace Conference, and that clearer definition of the ‘ Protec- 
torate’ proclaimed in December 1914 was not communicated to 
Sir Reginald Wingate in the crisis that followed—and was bound 
to follow—the Armistice in November 1918. The spectacle of 
Indian delegates proceeding to the Peace Conference through the 
Suez Canal, of the similar acceptance of the Emir Feisal at Paris 
and London, coupled with the refusal of the British Government 
to receive either Rushdi Pasha the Prime Minister or Zagloul the 
Vice-President of the Legislative Assembly at that critical time in 
London or Paris, gave such an impetus to the ‘ Nationalist’ 
party in Egypt, that it may truly be said that by the time Zagloul 
and the other leaders of that party were deported to Malta by 
order of the responsible local military authority, the whole popula- 
tion of Egypt was politically united as never before in history. 
During the war Egypt had behaved with such exemplary 
quietude that the British public shared with British Ministers an 
easy assurance that all would be well when fighting stopped. 
They received a rude awakening. Egypt was not prepared—no 
section of the Egyptians were prepared—for the postponement of 
@ definition of the Protectorate, of the future status of Egypt in 
the world, of its relations with Great Britain, and of the form 
of internal government in Egypt when martial law came to an 
end. Definition of all these should have been made in November 
1918, and if it had then been made many lives would have been 
spared and much material and moral loss avoided. Now that 
thanks to Lord Milner’s knowledge, tact and patience the 
threshold of definition has at last been reached it would be political 
folly of the gravest kind if anything were said or done by any 
Englishman or Egyptian in a responsible position which at this 
moment rendered it more difficult for men of good will of either 
nation to lay down in clear and explicit terms the future basis 
of co-operation between British and Egyptians through which 
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alone the moral and material progress of Egypt and the mainten- 
ance of British Imperial interests and communications can be 
assured. Procedure by treaty is a procedure which both parties 
can advance with honour. It is the right idea and it is to be 
hoped that neither extremists in Egypt, nor lack of vision in 
England, nor diplomatic difficulties with capitulary Powers, will 
prevent the successful consummation of a settlement fraught with 
so much import for the future peace and progress of the whole 
Middle East. 

Finally it must be laid down in the treaty that if Great Britain 
obtains from the capitulary Powers the transfer of their rights, 
the representative of Great Britain will have the effective 
power as well as the right to intervene where the rights 
conferred upon Great Britain are threatened. Just as the 
United States of America retained the right of military inter- 
vention in Cuba in the event of grave disorder or breach of 
treaty, so a similar right of intervention must be embodied in 
the Egyptian treaty. The treaty must be made ‘ water-tight’ in 
this as in other respects, for to shirk definition where lack of 
definition has been the main cause of misunderstandings and 
difficulties in the past is to court disaster. The only guarantee 
of future security is a full and clear knowledge on the part of 
all concerned of exactly how they stand. Neither British nor 


Egyptians nor foreign Powers can afford ‘ open questions.’ The 
longer settlement and definition are delayed the worse for every- 
body, and it is to be hoped that now the Milner proposals have 
been published the British and Egyptian Governments will pro- 
ceed to action with the utmost expedition. 


W. Ornmssy GORE. 





THE DISEASE OF BOLSHEVISM 


On April 28th the Bolshevik invaders took possession of the town 
of Baku, where I was District Commander of the American Near 
East Relief under Colonel Haskell, Allied High Commissioner in 
Armenia. My wife and I, having decided to remain as long as 
we were able to carry on the work, were therefore, for over three 
months, deprived of all communication with the outside world. 
My efforts on behalf of our own work, of my American fellow- 
countrymen seeking to leave Azerbeijan, of the Europeans deprived 
of consular support as well as: of the forty-seven British, the 
French, Polish, and Belgian prisoners, brought me into daily 
contact with the Government officials as well as with all classes 
of the population, civil and military. I thus had opportunities for 
studying what I may call the psychology of Bolshevism, as it 
revealed itself in its adherents in the town of Baku. I should 
premise that these may be roughly divided into three classes : 
first, the working classes of the town who had practically brought 
about the Revolution and made possible the coming of the second 
class, the Russian military forces. These, as a matter of fact, 
were far more interested in the spoils of what had formerly been 
one of the richest towns in Russia than in the wrongs, real or 
imaginary, of the oilfield labourers and others, and their quarrels 
with the Government and capitalists. Thirdly, there was the re- 
volutionary Tartar Government of Azerbeijan, certain members of 
which seemed to be sincerely desirous to bring about order and 
reform, but, divided among themselves, overpowered by the 
egotism of the Russian invaders and the frenzied demands of the 
Labour classes, they occupied—even had their will been the best 
in the world—an almost hopelessly ineffective position, a fact 
which was accentuated by the contempt with which they were 
treated by the new-comers. In my work on behalf of the needy, 
mainly for the children—the adults having united with the 
Bolsheviks—and for the assistance of Americans and Europeans, 
I received, so far as they were able to give it, the support of 
certain among these officials, the few of superior education and 
wider views, men who themselves described the existing state of 
things as ‘ frenzy,’ ‘ chaos,’ ‘ actions worthy of maniacs,’ and the 
like. 
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_ The general impression of Bolshevism left upon my mind is 
less that of a working system than of a malady. The origin of 
the contagion is not far to seek. Suffering, bereavement, 
humiliation, poverty, injustice, had stretched forth eager hands 
to anything which promised relief. An Armenian friend pro- 
tested against the seizure of the one room which he had struggled 
to save from the wreck of home and possessions. ‘ For thirty years 
I have worked, I am no idler,’ he urged. ‘ But I have been in 
Siberia’ was the reply of the claimant, a Bolshevik officer, 
haggard, weary and ill. The room became his, and here a few 
weeks later he shot himself in despair of his country’s maladies 
and the charlatanism of the remedies applied. Siberia, with all 
that it stands for of apprehension, and injustice, and secret 
denunciation, doubtless gave the initial impetus to the spread of 
the fever of Bolshevism. Other causes there are, moral and 
material. We met with many a man no Bolshevik at heart, but 
forced to provide for his family as best he might. Then there is 
always the adventurer, and the opportunist, to say nothing of the 
young people tired of restraint and infected by the tainted air they 
daily breathe. 

Bolshevism, as we saw it, was largely a disease of youth, a 
large proportion of its leaders were certainly under twenty-five 
years of age. Their cruelty was that of children who pull the legs 
and wings off flies ; it was the lust of power, the inability of inex- 
perience to understand proportion, the egotism of youth ignoring 
the pain of others. It was suggested to a girl of sixteen, already 
authorised to make propagandist speeches in public places, that 
she should use the influence of a pleasing, almost childlike appear- 
ance in the cause of clemency. ‘ What matter,’ she exclaimed 
indignantly, ‘whether we kill a hundred or a thousand men! 
Is it not a world-revolution?’ Much of the strength of the 
Bolshevik movement lies in this youthfulness of its adherents. 
These young people have grown up in a period of upheaval and 
reaction. The greatest force they know is that of destruction, 
of construction or creation they know nothing. Even their art is 
mainly that of caricature, exercised for the most part against the 
hated bourgeois and imperialistic Governments. ‘They are 
Bolsheviks, nouveauz-nés,’ said an older man among them with 
some contempt. ‘Like the nouveauz-riches they have no self- 
restraint, they are blatant.’ Their energy might be a valuable 
asset to the Bolshevik cause, but it is feverish, violent, and ill- 
directed. They realised the injustice that higher education should 
be the privilege of a part only of the population, that opportunities 
should be unequal. Therefore when they came to Baku the 
schools were at once closed. All could not be taught, therefore 
none should be privileged. Very soon all of the better class 
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inhabitants were turned out of their homes, by the agitation of the 
workmen, but before that period it was announced that no 
possessors of pianos or other instruments were allowed to keep 
them unless in actual use, and in that case they would be called 
upon to share them with others who desired to use them for prae- 
tice. A register would be kept and hours appointed. In the 
same way anyone having accomplishments such as music, paint- 
ing, etc. would be compelled to teach those registered as desirous 
of learning. These theories, however, were never carried out. 
The privileged classes were deprived of their advantages at one 
sweep, and, as with material possessions of food and clothing, 
destruction and not redistribution was the consequence. 

The Bolshevik movement has been compared with the French 
Revolution, and in certain parts of Russia, where also the reaction 
was against the aristocracy, the comparison might well be made. 
Azerbeijan, however, was already a republic, and an aristocracy 
in the European sense did not exist. The reaction was of Labour 
against Capital, but so irrational was the working out of the move- 
ment that capital was squandered, and its sources of creation 
destroyed and not utilised. A large proportion of the population 
was thrown out of work, a large proportion of the town provision 
was sent away, and an immense body of outsiders quartered upon 
the town consumed the remainder. 

It was a part of the diseased distortion, which seemed to affect 
everything, that there was no logical carrying out even of their 
own theories, of the vaunted principles of brotherhood which 
were to ensure the happiness of all. The only principle which 
came systematically into operation was that of destruction. ‘To 
rebuild you must first destroy ’ was the dictum one heard at every 
turn, and it was carried out with complete thoroughness, and with 
@ blind cruelty and frantic vengeance which spared nothing. 
Some of the educated Armenians, who had passed through the 
Tartar massacres a couple of years before, declared that the 
Bolshevik calculated cruelty was of a far wider reach than the 
Tartar violence of a few days’ frenzy. The Bolshevik disregard 
of the commonest humanity, as I. have witnessed it, is such that 
one can only look upon it as irrational. i 

The former Governor General of the District of Baku, General 
Telechas, a very capable official, was one of the first to fall a 
victim to the Bolshevik revenge. Owing perhaps to the import- 
ance of the position he occupied, he received some sort of trial, 
mere travesty though it was, whereas others were condemned 
unheard. No violation of their own proclaimed principles of 
justice is so flagrant as this one of accepting irresponsible evidence 
against a man’s character, and condemning him without trial. 
Even in the case of the British Vice-Consul it was only from a 
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strictly private source that I heard, late one evening, that he had 
been separated from his companions and was to be shot next day. 
Happily I was in time to enter my protest, and to receive the 
assurance of his safety. After Telechas had been executed, I 
myself saw his widow, on three or four successive days, at the 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, begging the President of the 
Revolutionary Committee to hand over to her the body of her 
husband for burial. She finally ceased tocome. It was a piteous 
sight. How the matter ended I never knew. 

The shooting of Deniken’s officers who, before the coming of 
the Bolsheviks, had taken refuge in Azerbeijan, is another 
example of the cruelty which defeated their own ends by destroy- 
ing the reputation of universal brotherhood which they so loudly 
claimed. Not to dwell upon the brutality of the judicial murders, 
during their first two months, of 2700 persons, only about 35 of 
which were officially reported in the newspaper, I pass on to the 
daily destruction of all the means for the betterment of the popu- 
laticn, the killing of the goose that laid the golden eggs. Not only 
was a stop put to all production on a large scale, factories closed, 
commerce forbidden, stores of every kind squandered, but the 
citizen was deprived of his means of living, the scholar was robbed 
of his library, the doctor or dentist of his tools, the musician of his 
instruments, the sempstress of her sewing-machine, and teachers, 
idle in consequence of the closing of the schools, swelled the ranks 
of the 72,000 bourgeois who, as ‘ mere idlers,’ were not entitled to 
food or shelter. ; 

And the working man who had been the main propagandist 
of Bolshevism, did he fare better? Did this madness he had 
helped to create bring him the anticipated happiness? ‘True, he 
saw the hated bourgeois robbed, imprisoned, humiliated and 
starving, but he himself reaped little material advantage. A few 
of his class rode in automobiles, a few of his women wore diamonds 
and costly furs. A few of the men, in return for such work as 
could be found, received a minimum of coarse bread for themselves, 
and none for their starving families ; while for most there was not 
even this, and they wandered about the streets, pale and hollow- 
eyed, gazing at cold factories with rusting machinery, as they had 
formerly gazed at shops filled with the luxuries they grudged to 
their masters. All were in the grip of the terrible disease for 
which there seemed to be no remedy, while the looker-on saw that 
the only hope was some crisis which would bring the fever to an 
end. That there should be a general lack of organisation under 
the existing conditions, that justice and order should be mere 
names among people who had done away with religion and family 
ties, and who had a new interpretation of morality, these things 
are not surprising ; but it would seem as if human nature, as well 
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as human understanding, had become perverted, poisoned, in the 
atmosphere of hate. Examples occurred daily. One of the most 
respected men in Baku, the President of many of the various 
Armenian charities, was imprisoned on the charge that, on the 
occasion of the former arrival of the Bolsheviks, he had not joined 
them, and was therefore a ‘ counter-revolutionary.’ Some weeks 
later, another group of Bolsheviks, unaware of the proceedings 
of their colleagues, went to his house to arrest him, and, being 
informed that he had been already several weeks in prison, were 
so infuriated that they arrested his young daughter on the charge 
that, by her reproaches and the expression of her indignation, she 
had obstructed the course of justice. 

The widow of one of the oil-princes, one of the foremost 
among those who had provided institutions of all sorts for his work- 
people, was turned into the streets with the advice to find shelter 
in one of the dwellings which her husband’s liberality had pro- 
vided. The workmen refused her admission. When her 
manager, an aged man, pleaded to be ‘allowed to take his bed, 
saying ‘ For thirty years I have managed your schools, clubs, and 
all else,’ they answered ‘ Then for thirty years you had your bed. 
It’s somebody else’s turn now.’ 

Thousands of workmen were out of employment. Work was 
constantly promised, but in the general destruction it was not 
forthcoming. Every day scores of men and women hovered about 
our busy institutions asking whether the Government had not yet 
taken them over, for when that occurred, they were told, it would 
provide work for them also. Like other work-people they were 
soon sadly disillusioned. In the face of all this one heard daily 
of young girls and boys of the better classes, who ought to have 
been at school, being carried off to perform useless labour, to clean 
windows in empty factories, to wash out disused oil barrels, and 
worse, they were marched off with music to their place of work. 

Now and then one observed a glimmer of return to normal 
consciousness, a perception that the past was mere delirium. ‘Two 
soldiers, hungry, weary, ill-clad, entered the house of a friend of 
ours to requisition a sleeping-place. A little girl was playing 
about. Snddenly one of them cried out in a voice of agony ‘ Take 
that child away! I cannot bear the sight of it!’ His companion 
explained that they had been present at a raid in which a whole 
village was wiped out, at the moment the children were coming 
out of school, and he had not since been able to look upon a child. 
There are, doubtless, many who are emerging from their condition 
of frenzy, and whose minds are readjusting themselves. 

The effect of Bolshevik teaching upon the masses of formerly 
quiet, unobtrusive, and, so far as can be judged, orderly-minded 
people, was curious. The new sense of power over the non- 
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Bolshevik filled them with a sense of importance which, to the 
looker-on, would have seemed childish, had the matter in question 
been less serious. Thus, two women who had been in the employ 
of the Near East Relief fell into dispute as they were walking 
together in the street, when one of them, looking up to the offices 
of the Extraordinary Committee, which they happened to be 
passing, remarked meaningly ‘You were a long time with the 
English, weren’t you?’ Those who know anything of the work- 
ing of this Committee will perceive the import of the insinuation. 
Any accusation was accepted without inquiry. The woman was 
a well-paid worker, the widow of a former officer, and the one to 
whom the remark was made had been her superior in the work. 

This perverted thinking had also filled the minds of the young, 
and was fostered by the undue importance given to their opinions. 
Children were employed as spies, and I know, at first-hand, of. 
cases of men arrested on the sole strength of their denunciation, 
They had their own committees in institutions for their benefit, 
and I know of one case in which this Committee, having seen 
that a more delicate diet was served to their sick companions, gave 
the order, which was obeyed, that they should share in these 
advantages—with the natural result that the more nourishing food 
which had been sent as a present from the Near East Relief for 
the use of the Infirmary soon came to an end. A benevolent 
Armenian family adopted a boy from our Orphanage, and he lived 
with them for many months happy and well-treated. When the 
crash came this family, with great difficulty, succeeded in escaping 
from the country, naturally with the utmost secrecy. On finding 
his protectors gone, although they had provided for their servants 
so far as possible, he denounced them to the authorities out of 
pique that he had not been taken into their confidence as had those 
who had served in the family for many years. 

In consequence of some passing difficulty one of our orphans, 
who had been fed, clothed and educated for over a year, was 
required to help in the kitchen one morning. In the afternoon he 
went off to the office of the Labour Union to complain that he had 
rendered service without payment. I wish to add, however, that 
a large proportion of our children remained apparently unaffected 
by the evil influences about them, and showed personal regret 
when our work was brought to an end, which we accepted as 
something more than a very natural distress at being thrown 
homeless and hungry into the streets from which the Near East 
Relief had rescued them. This, too, was an evidence of the mad in- 
consequence of the proceedings of their new masters that while, 
on the one hand, the minds of the children were perverted by the 
degree of consequence assigned to them, on the other nothing was 
done to preserve them from death and starvation, and even exist- 
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ing organisations were shortly brought to am end. ‘We know 
your work,’ the officials said many times, ‘and we appreciate 
your good intentions, but we cannot encourage so false an idea as 
charity ’ ; and sa widows and children, the old and the helpless, 
were turned out to live or die as best they might. In the worst 
days of the winter, before the Revolution, when work had been 
searce and even the formerly rich barely knew how to make ends 
meet, the streets never presented sights so sad, poverty so hopeless, 
as in the summer of 1920. An old servant of one of the chief 
ecclesiastics in Baku came secretly to beg a change of clothing for 
his master who, having been turned for the fourth time out of his 
dwelling during the night, had not even linen. And this a man 
whose life was devoted to the service of the poor ! 

It would be easy to multiply instances of the disregard of these 
people for the most elementary principles of their own creed. The 
disregard of the principles of religious teaching, it may be urged, 
is not so unusual as to warrant the accusation of a diseased under- 
standing, but most of us seek to maintain some sort of external 
correspondence between our lives and the Ten Commandments. 
In any case, public opinion is in favour of some such correspond- 
ence in the interests of law and order. Nevertheless, the working- 
men did not awake from their hypnotised condition of faith in the 
unlimited promises of these self-constituted healers of the ills of 
the human race. They did not see that the new plutocracy which 
had arisen regarded them with looks of greater indifference, with 
harder eyes, than those of old; that the new capitalists had not 
even public opinion to shame them into a semblance of realisation 
of responsibility towards their poorer brethren. Their imagina- 
tion, still fired by vague ideals, did not yet awake to the fact that 
the sole result hitherto had been the substitution of an aggre- 
gation of tyrants, in place of the few, alleged to be such, whom 
they had sought to destroy. 

At a time when the salary paid to the highest Government 
official was less than 10,000 roubles per month, I have seen 
soldiers, standing at a stall in the street, eat several cakes of 
chocolate at the price of 2000 roubles for a small cake, worth, in 
normal conditions, twopence-halfpenny. Sailors of the Bolshevik 
navy have been seen to buy bottles of perfume for their lady 
companions at from 15,000 to 20,000 roubles a bottle. Hight 
sailors one night forced their way into a wine-cellar which, like 
all others, was officially closed ; and, revolver in hand, compelled 
the terrified owner to provide them with champagne; meeting 
his protest against the risk of discovery with the threat that should 
any Commissioner appear on the scene they would shoot him on 
the spot. They themselves tore off the official seals. Their 
victim in telling the story added ‘I naturally made them pay an 
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especial price, 70,000 roubles.’ The pay of an ordinary soldier 
or sailor at this period was 800 roubles a month. These stories 
reveal another extraordinary anomaly—that men in possession of 
large sums which had obviously not been earned, should never- 
theless scrupulously pay for what they consumed. It was in 
keeping with the fact that the same officials who robbed us of 
many millions should propose to shoot before our eyes the 
messengers who, in carrying out their orders, had enriched them- 
selves by a few thousands. We saw this again and again. One 
of our office boys, bearing the Pickwickian name of Samivell, 
was reproached for some trifling theft. ‘You had better clear 
out and go to the Bolsheviks!’ cried his angry superior. ‘What 
is the use of going to the Bolsheviks?’ was the ingenuous reply, 
‘if you take the least little thing they shut you up for days and 
then they shoot you.’ It sounded well, and of course there is all 
the difference between requisitioning and stealing. The social 
distinction is as great as that between wholesale and retail trade, 
but that the Bolsheviks should inflict the extreme penalty for the 
smallest theft argued a purity of intention which seemed not 
entirely consistent with other matters of conduct. A soldier, in 
attendance on an officer sent to search a house for arms, pocketed 
a watch. The theft being discovered his superior would have shot 
him then and there had not the lady of the house vehemently pro- 
tested. The officer, in default of arms, carried off chairs and 
boots and other useful articles. One could only suppose that 
individual dishonesty was regarded as an offence, not against the 
laws of meum and tuum, bnt against the property of the State, 
since everything, beyond the clothes on one’s back, came to be 
regarded as ‘ nationalised.’ 

The same irrationality, lack of sense of proportion, which on 
one side issues in tragedy, is, on its lighter side, not far removed 
from comedy. Wine was forbidden except by medical order. A 
friend of ours having an order for brandy for a son who was ill 
had to go to the Government office to have it stamped for endorse- 
ment. He found himself in a queue of over seventy persons, most 
of them drunk, all likewise in possession of the required order. 
When we consider the material from which what we may call the 
Bolshevik constituency is composed, we can hardly wonder that 
their conduct is often childish. Some English friends of ours had 
brought away an old Spitz dog from the wreck of their home and 
possessions. The poor beast had to be carefully hidden, for his 
life was constantly threatened, not because he was a dog, but 
because being handsome in appearance he was a bourgeois dog. 

The idea of service is tolerated only under conditions of entire 
equality. The cook of General X. ordered her mistress to do the 
marketing. The lady obeyed, but when the order was repeated 
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next day she demanded from the cook the’ necessary cash, a 
demand which met with a stare of blank astonishment, as the idea 
of equality on these lines had not presented itself. Again, a 
well-known doctor was ordered by his hospital attendants to sweep 
the wards, which he proceeded to do, but when the hour came for 
the day’s operations he handed his case of instruments to his new 
masters, saying ‘As I am now sweeper you are of course the 
doctors ! ’ 

A friend had occasion to visit one of the Commissioners and 
found his washerwoman seated at a table in the ante-room. She 
greeted him with a cordial handshake, saying ‘You see I am 
secretary now.’ As she could not read or write he expressed some 
surprise. ‘Oh! that doesn’t matter,’ she answered, ‘I give 
orders.’ Such stories need no comment. They are in some sort 
balanced, however, by one which did not occur in Baku but which 
I had at first-hand from an official. Some workmen insisted on 
exchanging dwellings with some bourgeois who were sent to 
occupy cottages in the outskirts while the others took their houses 
in town. ‘These proved a disappointment. No one cared to 
occupy more than two or three rooms, and when several families 
took possession of a house there were difficulties as to kitchens. 
There was but one to a house, and that on the ground-floor. Water, 
too, was lacking in most of the rooms, and there was much 
_ quarrelling over bathroom and kitchen taps. There were far too 
many stairs, and it was obvious that the bourgeois, in their general 
stupidity, had no idea how to construct a dwelling. At last they 
went to see whether the enemy were as dissatisfied as themselves. 
They found the cottages whitewashed and cleaned, the gardens 
profitably planted, and various devices for order and comfort 
installed. ‘This is certainly best,’ they decided, ‘let the 
bourgeois go back to their unpractical houses and give us agein our 
comfortable homes.’ 

A high Bolshevik official begged me not to judge Bolshevism 
by what he called ‘ this chaos,’ to which I could but reply that I 
had no means of judging except by what I saw. Doubtless 
Bolshevism, so far as it may be translated into terms of * Love 
your neighbour as yourself,’ is very much better than the 
Bolshevik, and one can always hope that he will still see the error 
of his ways. ‘ He aiblins might, ye canna tell! ’ 

I must here relate the story of how I replied to another 
official, who alleged that Bolshevism would soon be universal, that 
the working-men of no Occidental nation would tolerate such 
levelling down as had been practised in Russia. ‘ When we make 
for equality,’ I said, ‘ we level up. All must be enabled to get of 
the best, to travel first-class, to have thorough education and the 
training which will best give them efficiency in the work they 
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have to do.’ He looked at me with some astonishment not un- 
mingled with pity, and, tapping his forehead, looked meaningly 
at my secretary, as he said ‘ This is mere philosophy ! ’ 

There was no help for anyone. Many suicides occurred, 
especially among heads of families deprived of their means of 
living, and condemned to look on while their starving families 
were turned out of their homes. The Tartar owner of one of the 
handsomest houses in Baku, reduced to an attic in his own house, 
shot the official sent to deprive him of it, and then blew out his 
own brains. 

Tt was all so senseless, so unmeaning, such idiotic waste. One 
never heard that any one of these suffering bourgeois was charged 
with maltreatment of his employees, and it would be easy to quote 
numbers of examples of the most self-sacrificing liberality on their 
part, the readiness not merely to give, but—as times became hard 
for all—to share. 

The charges brought by the dreaded Extraordinary Committee 
were three. The victim was a ‘speculator’—that is, he sold 
in the ordinary way of trade for his own profit ; he was a ‘ spy’ ; or 
he was a ‘ counter-revolutionary,’ a charge which covered any 
denunciation which his enemies might choose to brihg. 

I discussed the reconstruction of Russia with an officer who 
had been driven by the necessity of providing for a large family 
to occupy @ position in the Bolshevik Army. Roads and railways, 
he said, were lacking everywhere ; mines and factories were idle ; 
even the instruments of war and peace were deficient. Most of 
the engineers were dead or had left the country, he asserted. Yet 
the town of Baku, in consequence of its oilfields, contained so many 
engineers, that upon our first coming we had asked whether there 
were no doctors or lawyers, everyone seemed to be an engineer ! 
These men were mostly imprisoned, and some shot, instead of 
being sent where they were needed. 

The bourgeois were made responsible for everything. Hven 
when paper was lacking for the only journal allowed by the 
Bolshevik Government, it was announced that only fifty copies 
would be allowed for each district outside of the Black Town, the 
largest workmen’s suburb, as the bourgeois had hitherto bought 
them in large numbers to prevent their reaching the people ! 

All who care for the amelioration of the lives of their fellow- 
beings must naturally rejoice in any scheme which makes for the 
betterment of the conditions, moral and material, of the working 
classes more especially. The people of Russia were deserving of 
all our sympathies, and we cannot wonder that Bolshevism should 
gather to its banner not merely the adventurer and the oppor- 
tunist, but large masses of those really suffering in mind and body, 
those who had no share in what should be the universal gifts of 
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God ; those hungry, not merely for bread, but for justice, freedom, 
brotherhood, for opportunity of self-developmeént: It is not the 
origin of Bolshevism which is perplexing, but its continuance in 
the form it has assumed in face of what must be bitter disappoint- 
ment ; in face of the enriching of +he few, and the infinitely in- 
creased suffering of the many. One is forced to look on, not only 
at physical misery unspeakable, some of which may be explained 
as inseparable from a transition period, but at the lasting and 
irremediable deterioration of the moral calibre of the people, the 
lowering of standards in all things, the strangulation of freedom 
of expression, the extermination of the individuality of man, and, 
in place of the Golden Age promised to the workers of all classes, 
all the horrors of a tyrannical, terrorising and vena] Government, 
whose principal achievement has been the destruction of industries 
and the drying-up of the sources from which all alike should derive 
their maintenance. The ultimate fate of the people of all classes 
under the Russian Bolshevik regime is terrible to contemplate, 
so far as one may judge by such fruits as the movement has 


hitherto produced.* 
H. Henry SPorr. 


{? And this is the régime of madness, murder, and muddle which some people 
are inciting the British Government to acknowledge and bolster up by negotiating 
and trading hopefully with it in the name of ‘peace’ !—Eprtor, Nineteenth 
Century and After.} 











ON THE MAKING OF ENGLISH BLANK 
VERSE 


THE genius of English poetry has hitherto most fully revealed 
itself through the medium of that metre which, correctly or in- 
correctly, it is at least convenient to call iambic ; and the unrimed 
iambic line of five stresses, varying in weight and quality, is 
the chosen form of English drama and English epos. It is the 
line which, rejecting the stay of rime, sweeps on, bearing in verse 
on verse the expression of human thought, the story of the passion 
of life, the mystery of that which cannot be known, the horror 
of despair, the laughter of gladness and of bitterness, the play 
of light upon the leaves of spring: and, on the voice of at least 
one great modern poet, carrying the bird-notes of song, the flow of 
lyric emotion, the ring of the lyrical cry. 

All metrical forms are channels through which there flows 
the life of poetic art from the being of the artists themselves ; and 
these forms have been influenced by that being, and by that 
environment which has had so much to do with the shaping of 
it; that environment which, seeming as of yesteryears, is truly 
the growth of ages upon ages. Art-form is the outcome of forces 
whose relative proportions we should find it impossible to analyse, 
even if it were possible to call each one of them by itsname. The 
art-form we now think of is that blank verse which, employed 
by Surrey as pioneer of its use in epic form, and by Norton and 
Sackville, pioneers of its use in the drama, grew in a few years 
to the ‘mighty line’ of Marlowe. Peele, Greene, and others, 
used the same metrical form as Marlowe, so far as unrimed lines 
and fixed number of feet may be roughly supposed to constitute 
the form ; but no one who knows anything of our early blank verse 
but can hear the difference between the ‘line’ of these makers 
and that of Marlowe, who was the contemporary of Shakespeare 
in a sense in which they certainly were not. Yet we must remem- 
ber that to the earliest workers belongs an honour apart from that 
owned bythe genius who has followed upon their path. 

In a few years more a yet mightier line was to be ; and later on 
was to come the culmination of English blank verse in the unsur- 
passable music of Milton. 
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English genius seems rather to have chosen to re-shape, 
modify, or develop forms derived from various sources, than to 
work out a form from the beginning ; and it may not be altogether 
fanciful to suppose a reason for this in the making of the English 
race itself, with its assimilation of various elements, its adoption 
of divers stocks, and its forming from them a strain which, while 
having something of their many and divers characteristics, is yet 
essentially and always, itself. Our blank verse is our blank verse, 
but the source of it is foreign, however English its developments 
may be, just as our rimed verse is in form also foreign by origin. 
Our blank verse is not formed from our rimed verse, but goes 
back to a foreign source ; and, indeed, even in its developments, 
it has been deeply a debtor to un-English help. How was the 
ear of Milton trained, Milton in whom the magnificence of its 
harmonies rises to the highest height? Was the music home- 
born that beats through his work? Who can analyse his music 
into its constituents, or say whence it first arose? 

Surrey, the first English poet who uses blank verse, calls it 
‘a straunge metre’; and it is to Italy and Spain that we must 
look if we would find the beginning of the use of it.’ 

What is thought to be the first modern instance of non-riming 
verse in Italian is the Cantico del Sole of St. Francis of Assisi 
(1182-1226). But this does not consist purely of eleven-syllabled 
lines. These are found in a poem of over three hundred lines 
by Brunetto Latini (1260-1294) entitled IJ Mare Ameroso. The 
writers of the Renaissance period were unacquainted with this 
poem, and they claimed for themselves the honour of having intro-_ 
duced this measure into Italian literature. No more blank verse 
is known of a certainty to have been written in Italy until the Re- 
naissance, when Trissino (1475-1550) and Rucellai (d. 1526) each 
wrote a classical tragedy in this metre. To Rucellai was attri- 
buted the honour and glory of having discovered ‘ the new method,’ 
though it appears that Trissino was actually the first to work upon 
it. Rucellai’s Rosmunda was represented before Pope Leo the 
Tenth at Florence, in 1515; and in the same year Trissino dedi- 
cated to the Pope his tragedy of Sofonisba. This latter tragedy 
was, however, not published until 1524, when it was criticised 
on account of its unriming metre. It was not represented until 
1562. Latini’s venture in blank verse was, it is believed, not 
known to either Rucellai or Trissino, and after Rucellai’s death, 
his brother, Palla, writes to Trissino, ‘Voi foste il primo che 
questo modo di scrivere in versi materni, libere delle rime, poneste 
in luce.” But Trissino possibly knew, at least vaguely, that there 
had been other Italian blank verse before his own, as appears 


1 ‘Some both Italian and Spanish poets of prime note have rejected rime 
both in longer and shorter works.’—Milton. 
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from a passage in the dedication to Sofonisba. Voltaire says of 
this work, ‘La Sofonisbe du célébre prélat Trissin, nonce du pape, 
est la premiére tragédie réguliére que l'Europe ait vue aprés tant 
de siécles de barbarie.’ Trissino’s own contemporaries were not 
so enthusiastic and, as it has sometimes happened in similar cases, 
the poet took up his own defence. He speaks thus of his ‘ new 
method ° : 





Ch’io mi son posto per novella strada 
Non pit calcata da terrene piante. 

Luigi Alamanni (1495-1556) was also among ‘the earliest to 
make blank verse a recognised vehicle of Italian thought.’ His 
biographers have even claimed for him the honour of having been 
the first to do so, but their claim is easily disproved by the know- 
ledge that his imitation of the Antigone of Sophocles appeared 
in 1582, four years later than the publication of Trissino’s 
Sofonisba, and seventeen after the representation of Rucellai’s 
Rosmunda. 

In 1581 there was printed a translation of the Aeneid by 
Annibale Caro (1507-1566). The Italians still regard this as the 
standard translation of their epic, notwithstanding that it greatly 
exceeds the original in length. ‘There is a great charm in Caro’s 
“ versi sciolti’’,’ writes a lady who has worked on these old 
writers. ‘They have a mysterious quality which other Italian 
blank-verse writers lack ; the lines are always easy, always flow- 
ing, yet they have a vigorous vitality, varied cadences, and sus- 
tained melody of rhythm.’ One wonders whether Surrey ever 
saw the manuscript of Caro’s translation, as he not improbably 
may have done. Craik thinks that Surrey got the idea of casting 
his Aeneid in blank verse from the translation made by Cardinal 
Ippolito de’ Medici, printed in 1539 ; and Hallam considers Rucellai 
and Alamanni as Surrey’s probable models, adding, however, that 
the Spanish blank-verse writers may have furnished a more likely 
model. Another blank-verse rendering of Vergil, but only of the 
Sixth Book of the Aeneid, was made by Polastrino, and printed in 
1540. 

Luigi Groto is said to have influenced the blank verse written 
by Elizabethan playwrights. His Hadriana, like Shakespeare's 
Romeo and Juliet, was founded on da Porto’s tale of La Giulietta. 

Other Italian blank-verse writers could be named, but enough 
has been said to show that blank verse had its origin in the south 
of Europe, and had to be naturalised in England. Perhaps some- 
one will tell us of the influence of Spanish blank verse on our 
literature in this kind. 

A most striking difference between English blank verse and 
the Italian versi sciolti (a difference which also marks off the 
rimed pentameter of Chaucer from that of a modern poet strongly 
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influenced by him, William Morris) is the great predominance in 
the former of what is called the masculine or single-syllable end- 
ing ; whereas the Italian verse is of eleven syllables, the last being 
unstressed. This completely alters the character of the verse, 
giving to the English form a music of quite another kind than 
the Italian, stronger, more sonorous and graver in tone. It seems 
to me that any great frequency in the use of the feminine ending 
will, in our blank verse, be found to derogate from the dignity 
and massiveness of the rhythm. I am not forgetting Shake- 
speare’s more frequent use of it in his latest period of work, but 
if we compare any of what are felt to be among the grandest 
passages of his work with the one in Henry the Eighth, formerly 
unquestioningly attributed to him and now usually thought to 
be Fletcher’s, that speech of Wolsey’s beginning ‘ So farewell 
to the little good you bear me’ down to ‘ How now, Cromwell?’ 
we shall hear indeed a difference. In this speech, out of three- 
and-twenty lines, eighteen have the double or feminine ending, 
seven of these having the two-worded fall, an ending which appears 
to give a certain heaviness rather than weight ; such endings as 

‘bear me,’ ‘ puts forth,’ ‘hate ye’ etc. as distinguished from 

‘ greatness,’ ‘ blossoms,’ and others. Nothing like this is to be 
found in Shakespeare’s undoubted work. 

The feminine ending is much rarer in Milton than in Shake- 
speare, a fact which seems to bear out the theory of the superior 
dignity of the masculine ending in the stately fall of epic blank 
verse. For in Milton the glory of this instrument culminates. 
There is a certain inner circle wherein none can walk but he. 

Shakespeare occasionally uses even two extra end-syllables ; 
as in 

*Tis strange my brains should still be beating knavery, 
but does not seem to go further than this. In later dramatists, 
such as Beaumont and Fletcher, we find such lines as 


Have ye to swear that ye will see it executed ? 


Mo, sir, I dare not leave her to that solitariness. 


and 


It is not always easy to distinguish between development and 
decadence : but here, at least, there does not seem to be any 
difficulty. 

To anyone interested in the development of this metre a careful 
study of the earliest English blank verse is of course indispensable : 
in such a paper as this there can be little more than an indication 
of what may there be found. 

The pause is one of the most important factors in verse, and 
the weight of a pause may completely alter a line. 
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Take, for instance, the beginning of Locksley Hall, and, by 
altering the pauses, you get a perfectly different form. 


Many a night from yonder ivied casement, 
Ere I went to rest, 

Did I look on great Orion sloping 
Slowly to the West: 

Many a night I saw the Pleiads rising 

the mellow shade, 

Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies tangled 

In a silver braid. 


The first time I heard Tennyson’s Early Spring read aloud, it 


was thus : 


Once more the Heavenly Power makes all things new, 
And domes the red-plow’d hills with loving blue, etc., etc. 


I take a passage from Surrey’s translation of the Second and 
Fourth Books of the Aeneid, first printed in 1557, ten years after 
Surrey’s death. The quotation is from the Aldine edition of 1831. 


There stands in sight an isle, hight Tenedon, 
Rich, and of fame, while Priam’s kingdom stood ; 
Now but a bay, and road, unsure for ship. 

Hither then secretly the Greeks withdrew, 
Shrouding themselves under the desert shore. 
And weening we they had been fled and gone, 
And with that wind had fet the land of Greece, 
Troy discharged her long continued dole. 

The gates cast up, we issued out to play, 

The Greekish camp desirous to behold, 

The places void, and the forsaken coasts. 

‘Here Pyrrhus’ band ; there fierce Achilles pight ; 
Here rode their ships; there did their battles join.’ 
Astonnied some the scatheful gift beheld, 
Behight by vow unto the chaste Minerve: 

All wond’ring at the hugeness of the horse. 


It would be very difficult, if not impossible, to find in fully 
developed blank verse sixteen lines of which very nearly all have 
the principal pause after the second stress. Page after page of 
Surrey’s verse runs on with this dreary monotony, and this is 
also the case with the verse of a successor of his, George Gascoigne, 
author of Jocasta and of The Steele Glas. Gascoigne tells us, 
in his Certayne notes of Instruction concerning the making of 
verse or ryme in English that, in his opinion, in a verse of ten 
syllables, the pause will best be placed at the end of the first 
four syllables; though, curiously enough, he says that in the 
Rhythm Royal (Chaucer’s seven-lined stanza, called Rhythm 
Royal from its use by the poet-king James of Scotland) ‘ it is 
at the wryter’s discretion, and forceth not where the pause be untill 
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the end of the line.’ It is interesting to note the distinction here 
indicated between the pause in the single verse or line and that 
in the verse or line as a component part of a certain stanza. Have 
we here the germ of the theory that it is the period rather than 
the single line which is the unit in blank verse? 

Puttenham also (The Arte of English Poesie, p. 88, ed. Arber) 
says that in a verse of ten syllables the cesure ought to fall upon 
the fourth syllable, leaving six to follow. f 

The pause in Surrey occasionally comes after the fifth syllable, 
as in 

Unhappy Dido: burns and in her rage 
Like when Apollo: leaveth Lycia 


and even after the third, as in 
This travail: be it mine. But by what means. 


In this last instance it is, of course, possible that a scansion 
which an ear trained as Surrey’s could not have been would reject 
as utterly false may have been allowed, and that Puttenham would 
have scanned the line, placing the caesura after ‘be’ : 


This travail be: it mine, etc. 
In 

With painted Agathyrsies’ shout and cry, 
we have the pause after the seventh, or after the eighth syllable, 
unless we suppose the scansion to have been 

With painted Ag: athyrsies’ shout and cry. 
The earliest English makers of blank verse may have allowed the 
pause to cut a word. In Arber’s edition of Sackville it looks as 
if this were so: I have not compared it with the earlier editions. 
If this cutting in the middle of a word had been unknown, 
Puttenham- would hardly have forbidden it. He says ‘ Such 
cesure must never be made in the middest of any word, if it be well 
appointed.’ The last clause is significant. 

The change of stress is a very noticeable thing, producing, as 
it does, so great a variety, and with that variety the means of 
showing new beauty. In Surrey we find the replacing of the 
stress on the second syllable by that on the first pretty frequently 
at the beginning of the line. In the passage quoted from above, 
there are four consecutive lines having this initial trochee. The 
trochee in the second place is probably found in 


The cry greatest that made the air resound, 


though Surrey may have thrown the.stress to the end of the word ; 
a proceeding which Gascoigne would have condemned, as he says 
‘ And in your verses remember to place euery worde in his natural 
Emphasis or sound, that is to say in such wise, and with such 
872 
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length or shortnesse, eleuation or depression of sillables, as it is 
commonly pronounced or used.’ 


And the great band cleped the Dolopes 
we possibly have the trochee in the third place, and again in 
A cloudy shower mingled with hail. 
Have we the trochee in the fourth place in 
‘ Sweet spouse,’ quod she, ‘ without will of the gods’? 
In 
Yea, and either Atride would buy it dear 
we have perhaps consecutive trochees. 
That Surrey occasionally altered the ‘emphasis’ to suit his 
metre is evident from 
By the divine science of Minerva. 
I saw Pyrrhus and either Atrides 
Nor cinders of his father Anchises. 


All these, proper names, be it noted. Surrey uses the Alexandrine 
occasionally. It seems later on to have been practically banished 
from epic verse. 
Unmetrical lines are not infrequent : 

To have lived after the city taken 

And three faces of Diana the virgin 

The ships shaken, unfriendly the season 

Each palace and sacred porch of the gods 

And my wife shall follow far off my ships. 


These last two lines are of the construction not absolutely unknown 
in modern poetry, wherein the position of the stress is so artificial 
that the line could be read as anapaestic. 
Assonantal rime occurs in Surrey, as in 

The Greeks’ device and guile had he descried ; 

Troy yet had stood and Priam’s towers so high. 
and 

If in the heavens any justice be 

That of such things takes any care or keep, 

According thanks the gods may yield to thee. 
In the second instance we have not merely assonance but what 
is by no means unknown even in the very finest blank verse : two 
lines of rime separated by one line only. This will be dwelt on 
by-and-by. 

Of what are known as ‘weak’ and ‘light’ endings we find 
scarcely a trace. We have the auxiliary ‘shall’ ending a line in 
A cloudy storm mingled with hail I shall 

_ Pour down. 
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On the whole we can see in Surrey’s blank verse an instrument 
fully capable of receiving the development whica, later on it was 
to have at the hands of those who, apart from any advantages of 
superior ability in metrical construction, had the great one of 
coming after Surrey. But to the pioneers be all honour, however 
much they be excelled by their successors. 

The blank verse of George Gascoigne, another of the pioneers, 
of whose ‘ wel imployed life and godly end’ George Whetstone 
gives us a riming ‘reporte,’ presents, broadly speaking, the same 
technical features as Surrey’s, though the spirit of poetry is further 
away from it, notwithstanding the assertion that the nightingale 
has taught the weary muse of Gascoigne ‘ to sing a song, in spite of 
their despite which worke (his) woe.’ In The Steele Glas (ed. 
Arber) the caesura is marked by a comma, and as there are some 
lines which have not this mark, we may suppose they are to count 
as those in which, as Puttenham says ‘ there is no Cesure at all.’ 
Gascoigne’s view of the use of single-syllabled words is worth 
quoting, for, in metre of any kind, the value of syllables as weight, 
length, or whatever we may pleasé to call it, is extremely 
important. 

Here by the way I thinke it not amisse to forewarne you that you thrust 
as few words of many sillables into your verse as may be: and herevnto I 
might alledge many reasons: first the most auncient English wordes are 
of one sillable, so that the more monosyllables that you vse, the truer 

you shall seeme, and the lesse you shall smell of the Inkehorne. 
Also words 7 many syllables do cloye a verse and make it vnpleasant, 
whereas woordes of one syllable will more easily fall to be shorte or long 
as occasion requireth, or wilbe adapted to become circumflexe or of an 
indifferent sound. 
Gascoigne makes no distinction between one-syllabled words end- 
ing in a vowel and those ending in a consonant. We know very 
well how the music is affected by the predominance of one or other 
of these, or by their blending ; affected also by their being what 
Professor Earle has well called presentive or symbolic. 

The Steele Glas is the first complete non-dramatic poem which 
we have in this metre. It stands apart from the dramatic form 
by which blank verse was to receive development in freedam and 
flow as well as in sonorousness and majesty. The interweaving 
of lines, the running of one into another, is as yet unknown ; the 
importance of the period is undiscovered ; the stress is little varied ; 
the ring is still for the most part, 


De dum, de dum, de dum, de dum, de dum. 
It is the single line that is all-important, not the line as a part 


of the massed period, which in Milton’s verse was to give to this 
metre its finest effects. This dependence of fully developed blank 
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verse upon the period rather than on the single line (though, in 
reading, the end of the line must be marked) is one of the reasons 
why it is unsuited for epigram, which so well takes form in the 
heroic couplet on the model of Pope’s. 

It would be an interesting inquiry how English blank verse 
would have developed had it at first been the chosen instrument 
of the epic rather than of the dramatic poet; for it was in the 
hands of the dramatist that its fuller powers were first brought 
out, and we cannot forget that Milton’s earliest use of blank verse 
was also under its dramatic form. 

The ring of the verse in Sackville and Norton’s Gorboduc is 
monotonous enough. To Sidney the play read ‘full of stately 
speeches and well-sounding phrases.’ 

And thou, O Britain, whilome in renown, 

Whilom in wealth and fame, shall thus be torn, 
Dismembered thus, and thas be rent in twain, 
Thus wasted and defaced, spoiled and destroyed : 
These be the fruits your civil wars will bring. 
Hereto it comes, when kings will not consent 

To grave advice, but follow wilful will. 

This is the end when in fond princes’ hearts 
Fiattery prevails and sage rede hath no place. 
These are the plagues when murder is the mean 
To make new heirs unto the royal crown. 

Thus wreak the gods, when that the mother’s wrath 
Nought but the blood of her own child may 'suage. 
These mischiefs spring when rebels will arise 

To work revenge and judge their prince’s fact. 

Tis this ensues when noble men do fail 

In loyal truth, and subjects will be kings. 


If we compare the verse of Peele and Greene with that of Surrey 
and Sackville, we find the instrument already attaining larger 
freedom, greater compass, more melodious ease. We now get the 
passing of one line into another, as well as the occasional use of 
the extra syllable in the body of the line, which may always have 
made a perceptible difference, even supposing the existence of an 
elision a little more substantial than that of Dr. Bridges,? who 
delightfully tells us that he uses the term ‘as a convenient name, 
but not to imply that anything is.cut off, or lost, or not pro- 
nounced.’ 
This extra syllable occurs in such a line as 
Night-ravens and owls shall ring his fatal knell 
(Peele’s Love of King David and fair Bethsabe.) 

Here no ‘elision ’ can make ‘ ravens’ of the same metrical value 
as ‘owls.’ I quote a passage from the play, the whole build of 

*I have been informed that he was the ‘friend’ who supplied the 


introduction ‘ On the Elements of Milton’s Blank Verse in Paradise Lost’ for 
the valuable edition of Book I. ed. Rev. H. C. Beeching. 
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which shows a very distinct advance. One hopes that in the tenth 
line Salomon was not pronounced Salmon, or violent, vilent. 


A secret fury ravisheth my soul, 

Lifting my mind above her human bounds ; 
And as the eagle, rouséd from her stand 
With violent hunger, towering in the air, 
Seizeth her feather’d prey, and thinks to feed 
But seeing then a cloud beneath her feet, 
Lets fall the fowl, and is emboldenéd 

With eyes intentive to bedare the sun, 

And styeth close unto his stately sphere; 
So Salomon, mounted on the burning wings 
Of zeal divine, lets fall his mortal food 
And cheers his senses with celestial air, 
Treads in the golden starry labyrinth, 

And holds his eyes, fixed on Jehovah’s brows. 


This development is also seen in Greene’s Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay. 

Peele uses the reversed stress not only in the first, second and 
third places, but even in the fourth, as in 


Now hath Achitophel ordered his house 
(David and Bethsabe.) 


This fourth-place trochee indicates greater freedom than has been 
used hitherto, but the reversed stress is not anything so common 
as in the positions nearer the beginning of the line. 

Some years ago there was a correspondence in a leading literary 
paper as to Shakespeare’s pronunciation of the word Dunsinane, 
in Macbeth. The name occurs nine times in the play, and there 
is only one instance out of the nine in which there can be any 
doubt as to the stress being on the first syllable. The one instance 
is 

Till Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill. 
Why do we agree to call it here Dunsinane, instead of the normal 
Dunsinane? By reading a trochee in the fourth place we get 


Till Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill. 
Why is the ear dissatisfied with this, as dissatisfied it surely is? 
If we compare this line with others in the same play, in which 
the stress is reversed in the fourth place, we find the reason. 


Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed. 
Banquo and Donalbain! Malcolm! awake! 
Saucy and overbold, how did you dare 

That, had he Duncan’s sons under his key 


In these instances, as indeed it always must, the fourth-place 
trochee comes after a pause: but by no possibility can we get 
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® pause, natural or oratorical, between ‘high’ and ‘ Dunsinane.’ 
This, I think, must be the solution. And the rule that is simply 
a formulation of the practice of poets is that the trochee replacing 
an iambus in the fourth place must immediately follow a pause. 
Dr. Bridges thinks that Milton occasionally reversed the stress 
even in the fifth place. He gives as instances, 


Beyond all past example and future (P. L. x. 840), 
and 


Which of us who beholds the bright surface (P. L. vi. 472), 


but he gives the alternative of considering that Milton intended 
to throw the accent on the last syllable. This, surely, might well 
be, both words coming to us through the French, where the 
accent is at least fairly even on both syllables. But how about 


Nor therefore to be obeyed. But zeal moved thee (Samson Ag. 895) 


unless we take zeal as dissyllabic, which is hardly likely to be 
right? The use of consecutive trochees replacing iambuses is not, 
and could not be common. Tennyson has 


Palpitated, her hand shook and we heard (Princess, iv. 166). 


And this is not a solitary instance. 
Shakespeare, in one notable passage, replaces the iambus by 
the trochee five times consecutively : 


. . thou’lt come no more, 
Never! never! never! never! never! (Lear, V. ii. 308). 


And Keats has, in Hyperion, 
Thea, Thea, Thea, where is Saturn? 


To return to the earlier blank verse. In Peele we get the 
beginning of the variety produced by the placing of weak words, 
such as ‘from,’ ‘to,’ ‘of,’ in the stressed place: an innovation 
which has had a great effect on the development of verse, and 
which, in unskilful hands, is peculiarly awkward, just as in those 
that are skilful it brings a special change in the music which is 
far from unpleasing. 

In early blank verse we note the occasional use of rime, apart 
from the intentional use of the couplet, which was so frequently 
adopted by dramatic writers at the end of the scene, and all but 
completely rejected by Shakespeare in his later work. It is 
interesting to notice how difficult it appears to keep out of rime. 
It is no uncommon thing, beginning with Surrey, to find two lines 
which rime perfectly, divided by one line only. This will be 
found in the work of many poets. In Tennyson’s Death of (Enone, 
for instance, we have three consecutive lines, ending ‘ there,’ 
‘came,’ ‘hair.’ The assonantal rime is of frequent occurrence 
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in blank verse. I have examined, with a special view to this usage, 
noticed by me a long time ago, very much blank verse: Shake- 
speare, Milton, Shelley, Keats, Byron, Tennyson, Browning, 
Rossetti, all yield examples of it. Even in Gorboduc we have 
‘ estate,’ ‘invade,’ ‘realm,’ ‘help.’ Paradise Lost is full of it. 
What did Marlowe do for English blank verse? Let us take 
one or two specimens of his art in this kind, and note the roll 
of the period, and the variety of the cadence. The evolution of 
blank verse moved towards the evolution of the period, and could 


not but do so. 
Such breadth of shoulders as might mainly bear 
Old Atlas’ burthen; ’twixt his manly pitch 
A pearl, more worth than all the world, is placed, 
Wherein, by curious sovereignty of art, 
Are fixed his piercing instruments of sight, 
Whose fiery circles bear encompasséd 
A heaven of heavenly bodies in their spheres, 
That guides his step and actions to the throne, 
Where honour sits invested royally ; 
Pale of complexion, wrought in him with passion, 
Thirsting with sovereignty and love of arms; 
His lofty brows in folds do figure death, 
And in their sweetness amity and life. 

(Tamburlaine, II. i.) 


Only in one instance here does the pause occur at the same place 


in two.consecutive lines. 
A yet freer movement was to come; a line yet mightier : 


Fair Nature’s eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day; or let this hour be but 

A year, a month, a week, a natural day, 

That Faustus may repent and save his soul. 

Oh, lente, lente, currite, noctis equi! 

The stars move still, time runs, the clock will strike, 
The devil will come, and Faustus must be damned. 
Oh, I'll look up to heaven. Who pulls me down? 
See where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament: 
One drop of blood will save me; oh, my Christ! 
Rend not my heart for naming of my Christ! 

Yet will I call on Him. Oh, spare me, Lucifer! 
Where is it now? ’tis gone! 

And see, a threatening arm, an angry brow! 
Mountains and hills, come, come, and fall on me, 
And hide me from the heavy wrath of heaven! 

No! Then will I headlong run into the earth: 
Gape, earth! oh no, it will not harbour me? 








a Ws > 











































(Faustus, V.) 


Here we have dramatic verse free with the freedom that is 
the understanding of law. Beside other marks of the power of 
varying the line, we have here the use, frequent in Shakespeare, “ae 
of the fifth stress followed by two syllables ; ‘ Lucifer.’ 
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In the above quotation the word No is, in the Globe (?) edition, 
printed as one line. The effect given to that No in reading is 
impossible to symbolise by any metrical marks; and no doubt the 
Editor felt that a separate line would denote its emphasis and 
importance. We have here also the truncation, used likewise by 
Shakespeare, in the half-line, ‘ Where is it now? ‘Tis gone.’ 

There is comparatively little use of consonantal rime in Mar- 
lowe’s plays. (I am not forgetting that others than he appear 
to have had a hand in the work that goes under his name.) There 
are a few couplete to be found, but not usually at the end of a 
scene or even of an act. Both parts of Tamburlaine end with rime, 
and so does The Jew of Malta, and in Faustus the Chorus rimes 
the last lines. In Dido, where Nash collaborated with Marlowe, 
we find three consecutive couplets. The alexandrine is occa- 
sionally used, as in The Massacre of Paris, II. v. : 


Thanks to your majesty, and so I take my leave. 


Marlowe uses the extra syllable in the body of the line, as in 
the quotation given above. 
Drayton’s description of Marlowe and his art is well worth 

quoting. 

Next Marlowe, bathed in the Thespian springs, 

Had in him those brave, translunary things 

That the first poets had; his raptures were 

All air and fire which made his verses clear ; 

For that fine madness still he did retain 

Which rightly should possess a poet’s brain. 


Yes: ‘ brave translunary things’! These go to the making of 
what is brave verse indeed. 

It would be interesting to know what, and in what degree, 
was the influence on Shakespeare’s ear of Marlowe’s verse. There 
are cadences in Marlowe which might well be pronounced Shake- 
speare’s. Take: 

Card. Then there’s no remedy but I must die. 


Murderer. No remedy: therefore prepare yourself. 
The Massacre of Paris, III. iii. 


Aeneas is Aeneas, were he clad 
In weeds as bad as ever Irus wore. 
Dido, Il. i. 
This ground which is corrupted with their steps 
Shall be their timeless sepulchre or mine. 
Edward IiI., I. ii. 
It would never occur to the ordinary reader of Shakespeare to 
say ‘ This or this is a cadence of Marlowe’s’ ; chiefly, of course, 
for the obvious reason that readers of Marlowe are few, and 
students of Marlowe still fewer. Yet it cannot but be felt that 
Shakespeare worked out his own metrical system slowly, and that 
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his prentice time was a long one, as compared with Marlowe’s. 
Freedom combined with strength he attained to, and the laws 
of metrical beauty were open to him; but was not his ear slower 
than Marlowe’s, and did he not go cautiously and softly before 
he was sure of his power? Whereas Marlowe seems to have been 
certain of himself from the beginning, and ready to go forward, 
as he did, with that fine daring which, in a meaner poet, would 
have been rashness : and this because he knew that his were no 
wax-fastened-on wings, but broad vans of flight, a very part of 
his organism. If Shakespeare stayed long in the workshop, he 
came out of it with that assured grasp, that command alike of 
material and of tool which makes his greatest metrical work the 
very form and pressure that his thought demanded. 

It is well known that one of the ways by which students have 
arrived at the approximate order of the creation of Shakespeare’s 
plays is a close study of the characteristics of his versification, 
including a comparison of the metrical structure of each play 
with that of others. Not only have conclusions, and opinions that 
are almost conclusions, as to the dates of his plays, been based 
on the results of such study, but through this study also scholars 
have rejected, or dubbed of doubtful authenticity, certain parts 
of the work which, in early stages of Shakespearean criticism, were 
unguestioningly accepted as his. The immense difference is 
easily felt between the regular fall of the early Love’s 
Labour’s Lost verse, with no pause caesural except after 
the fourth or fifth syllable, and each line ending with the 
sense, and the larger music of the later Julius Caesar; this 
again differing from the freer dramatic movement of Cymbeline, 
between which and Love’s Labour’s Lost the change is vast 
indeed. In the long cadences of Cymbeline, the period rolls on, 
unbroken by the linear stop, and yet not unmarked by that stop : 

In simple and low things, to prince it much 
Beyond the trick of others. This Polydore,— 
The heir of Cymbeline and Britain, whom 

The king his father called Guiderius—Jove ! 
When on my three-foot stool I sit, and tell 

The warlike feats I have done, his spirits fly out 
Tnto my story: say—‘ Thus mine enemy fell; 
And thus I set my foot on his neck-’—even then 
The princely blood flows in his cheek, he sweats, 
Strains his young nerves and puts himself in posture, 
That acts my words.—Cymbeline, III. iii. 


How strange it seems that, after the harmonies of Shakespeare 
had fallen on English ears; after the ‘God-gifted organ-voice of 
England’ had given out its majestic volume of sound, it was 
possible for the drama to content itself with what was in com- 
parison the starveling thinness of the couplet, and even insist 
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upon it as the one and perfect measure. How incomprehensible, 
indeed, it would and must seem, if we could by any possibility 
dissever the formative thought from the body informed by it. 
It is not alone the difference between poets and poets ; it is also 
the difference between age and age ; the difference between Caro- 
line England and the earlier and greater one. It was in this later ’ 
time of art that we had, to use Mr. J. A. Symonds’s words, ‘ the 
sacrificing of the music of sustained periods, elastic in their struc- 
ture and governed by the subtlest laws of melody in recurring con- 
sonants and vowels . . . for the artificial elegance and mono- 
tonous cadence of the couplet.’ This couplet, it must be under- 
stood, differed most essentially from the ‘ riding rime ’ of Chaucer. 
Here an interesting question arises. Supposing that there had 
been no directly foreign sources for our blank verse, would its 
evolution have come from the old couplet (itself of ‘ straunge’ 
origin), whose enjambement seems to go some way toward the 
rejection of rime and the use of the period-unit? Yet, when 
the early users of blank verse employed occasionally this riming 
couplet the music of it was nearer akin to Dryden’s than to 
Chaucer’s. We note that, the more enjambement there is in 
Shakespeare’s blank verse, the fewer are his riming couplets. 
Again, it would be worth while for anyone specially interested in 
this question to institute a comparison between the blank verse 
of Milton and Shakespeare and that of Dryden who for so many 
years trained his ear by the couplet, happily rejecting it in his 
later work. 

At any rate, whatever the might-have-been, the fact is that 
the beginnings of our blank verse were not on the lines of the 
run-on couplets, but on the lines of the stopt ones. 

The varieties in Tennyson’s blank verse form an interesting 
study. The occasional weighty pause after the first syllable : 

Chains! We are admirals of the ocean, we, 
the curious interwoven lines of occasional occurrence : 

Figs out of thistles, silk from bristles, milk 

From burning spurge. 

By a knight of thine, and I that heard her whine— 
most of all the lyric strain, as in ‘ Tears, idle tears,’ ‘O swallow, 
swallow,’ ‘Come down, O maid,’ all these marks of a special 
method. ‘'Tennyson’s blank verse is almost always graceful, some- 
times noble ; never, I think, sublime. And here it is worth noting 
how the epithets formed from the names of fore-front poets are 
depreciatory, except in the case of Shakespeare and Milton. To 
call verse Shakespearean or Miltonic is high ret ; to call it, say, 
Tennysonian, is far from laudatory. 

‘ Not verse now, only prose’ says Beowiiing; symbolising by 
verse the beauty of the day of life and its glory ; and by prose its 
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decline and the setting of its sun. Milton felt the inferiority of 
prose to metre when he said ‘If I were wise only to mine own 
ends, I should not choose this manner of writing, wherein knowing 
myself inferior ta myself, led by the genial power of nature to 
another task, I have the use, as I may account, but of my left 
hand.’* We have seen the development of a prose not only beauti- 
ful, but singularly varied in its beauty; and this development is 
going on. What such an instrument may prove to be by-and-by, 
it were hard to prophesy. Shall we, or our successors, near or 
remote, witness its culmination in as great a thing as Milton’s 
unrime? I say Milton’s, for assuredly he has given us the cul- 
mination, more, the very apotheosis of blank verse. Nothing in 
this kind has ever reached such a height since this greatest of its 
users went to his rest. ‘ Ay, he may tag my verses,’ he once said ; 
he who made for his verse the superb claim of direct inspira- 
tion. The poet who used this extraordinary permission in answer 
to his extraordinary request was, later on, the writer of some fine 
unrimed verse; but Dryden had not the ear nor the voice of 
Milton, any more than the greatness of his subject ; Milton, who 
knew the feeding on ‘thoughts that voluntary move harmonious 
numbers.’ Of him Charles Lamb, that fine discerner, has said 
‘Milton almost requires a solemn service of music to be played 
before we enter upon him. But he brings his music, to which 
who listens had need bring docile thoughts and purged ears.’ 

Much might be said of the things which the great users of blank 
verse have used : things which lay open for use, and yet had to 
be found, though not by all; for the open things are to some even 
as the hidden ones. Such are, the delicacies of alliteration, no 
longer the mere sound of words beginning alike, which may be 
a purely hammering obtrusiveness, but the finely artistic inter- 
weaving of initials, and of vowels and consonants alike or with 
resemblance. There is also the use of assonantal rime, internal 
or final; the infinite variety of stress, sometimes changed or 
deepened by emphasis, which may be called the physical result 
of a spiritual cause, sometimes altering a light stress into a heavy 
one ; the cunning of inversion ; the faery movement that may be 
the shadow of elision, or the dainty disdain of it; the subtle sug- 
gestion of the pause, or the pause like that which comes after 
the striking of a single full chord on a keyed instrument; the 
dismissing of a syllable or its addition. Here, too, we have the 
great toned vowels, open and full, and their gentle atonic breath. 
The trample of consonants is here, as in 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death; ¢ 

3 Reason of Church Government. 

* These are surely not spondees, as some would have them called. In prose 
each two syllables might be read with equal stress, but this would be impossible 
in poetry. Is not the existence of the spondee in English verse a purely 
imaginary thing? 
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and their delicate footing in 
: Led on th’ eternal spring. Not that fair field, 

each having its own true and perfect share in the beauty of the 

period, lending the perfection of the part to the perfection of the 

whole. And other things there are, heard by the master-ear, and 

given to us to hear and ta feel as well as to hear ; and all of them 

subject to the high control of ‘ the metre-making argument.’ 

In the use of blank verse there appears to be a certain limit 
not recognised by other metres, but which the great five-stringed 
instrument of music can never overpass. Beyond any other metre 
it depends on its subject ; and it will be found that all fine blank 
verse is ipso facto fine poetry. It will not lend itself to the mean 
or the low, or even to the transient. The use, or attempted 
use, of blank verse to enshrine an ignoble subject, or even a light 
one, carries with it a manifest and absolute absurdity, which is 
not associated with the use of other metres for ‘ society verse,’ 
or other verse not classed as great in subject, if pretty in its 
aim. Of John Philips’s poem (?) on Cider, ‘in blank verse, and 
an echo of the numbers of Paradise Lost,’ Johnson had to say that 
the author ‘ anhappily pleased himself with blank verse and sup- 
posed that the numbers of Milton, which impress the mind with 
veneration, combined as they are with subjects of inconceivable 
grandeur, could be sustained by images which at most can only rise 
to elegance.’ 

Art is not morality, and morality is not art; the purest 
and fairest and strongest life may be entirely unable to express 
itself in the symbols of art; and yet it remains a truth that 
the subject of prose work or poem alike must be noble if the 
expression of it be noble; and that, if the expression be noble, 
the nobleness of the subject is with that nobleness inextricably 
involved. 


He that an eagle’s powers would rehearse 
Should with his plumes first feather all his verse. 


Can there be a better description of the connexion between sub- 
ject and form than Vaughan’s couplet? We may surely add that 
he who has feathered his verse with the plumes of an eagle must 
needs rehearse those high things of which the powers of the eagle 
are the symbol. You may have a great subject baldly and inade- 
quately treated ; but you cannot treat a mean subject in great and 
glorious verse or great and glorious prose. 

Of the inequalities of work in this kind, as in all art kind, 
there is room for thought ; we know well how sometimes the feet 
of clay are the sorry ending of what began with the head of gold: 
and how sometimes also we have the head of clay and the shining 
galden feet. But that which is gold, be it head or feet, cannot have 
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been evolved from mire; the furnace it has passed through is of 
no mere earthly fire; the shaping of it is of the spiritual ‘ brave 
translunary thought.’ He who gives us the pure gold of expression 
has ‘ pierced the screen ’twixt thought and word ’ and fitted ‘ real 
vision to right language.’ 

.We speak of the.instrument; but how can we separate the 
instrument from the hand that holds it? We speak of verse, 
the body ; but of what worth is that body if it be separated fram 
poetry, the soul? For ever and ever noble thought will seek a 
noble channel : for ever and ever that beauty which is from Him 
who is the Eternal Beauty, ever old and ever new, will make 
for itself a shrine worthy, and yet more worthy. ‘Soul is form 
and doth the body make,’ said one whose verse is informed by 
a soul most lovely. The formative soul makes for itself out of 
the elements common to all a body that, if not always, by reason 
of hindrances many, fair in proportion to the fairness of that soul, 
yet is stamped with the sign-manual of its creator. That soul 
is the gift not of one man only, but of men who have seen and 
loved and worked. Some day there arises one among them of 
sight clearer than the sight of others, because those others have 
not left their vision unused; of love larger than the love of his 
fellows because they have loved with a love that has not been 
in vain; and of hand more cunning than the hand of the rest 
because the rest have plied the craftsman’s tools and have been 
indeed co-workers in the making of a maker. 


Eminy Hickey. 
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‘IT. B. BROWN: 
MANXMAN, SCHOLAR, POET 


As it is our duty to provide pleasure for one another, when we 
can, I am impelled to revive, after twenty years, the memory of 
an unusual man whose somewhat narrow circle of friends recog- 
nised in him less a poet than a poem. 

Brown’s life was uneventful ; there was nothing in it of storm 
and stress ; he was not of the long-haired, rebellious type of poet, 
not a Byron, not a Shelley. In fact he put into practice the 
advice which Flaubert once gave to a young man—‘ Dream like 
a demi-god and live like a middle-class person.’ 

Nothing could have been more respectably middle-class than 
Brown’s exterior ; for he habitually wore a black frock coat and 
soft clerical hat. He was stoutly built, of the middle height. A 
casual acquaintance seeing him dressed as a layman might easily 
have mistaken him for a fine type of sea captain, and Brown would 
have been delighted, for he loved sailors and the sea. The por- 
trait which serves as frontispiece to the collected poems is excellent 
as far as it goes, but it cannot give the sparkling beauty of his 
blue eyes, still less can it give the wonder of his voice. 

The greater part of Brown’s life was spent as an assistant 
master at Clifton College; half a dozen stanzas written in a fit 
of ill humour caused by the worry and pressure of examinations 
at the end of term have led people to believe that he was unhappy 
at Clifton, and found his colleagues uncongenial. This was not 
by any means the case. Like all open-air men he at times was 
irked by class rooms and routine, nor was he a man with a passion 
for teaching ; he taught, because he thereby earned a living, and 
accepted the conditions loyally and cheerfully. I do not ever 
remember hearing him grouse or grumble; he was more apt to 
see something humorous in a passing annoyance, than to turn 
restive ; while as to his colleagues he could not well have been 
better situated. J. K. Stephen once condemned Clifton as the 
dullest of schools, which shows that however well he knew Eton, 
he knew little of Clifton. It is one of the strongest proofs of 
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Percival’s genius as a Headmaster, that he was not afraid of men 
of strong character, nor even of eccentricity. He knew that he 
could use such men, and bind them in their allegiance to him- 
self and the school. Thus the intellectual life of the Clifton staff 
was abounding and vigorous ; the very reverse of dull. 

When Percival was appointed to Clifton he asked his colleague 
Mr. Wilson if he knew of someone to take the Modern Side ; 
Mr. Wilson tells the story of the appointment. 


I named Brown and he came over to Rugby to be interviewed. He spent 
an evening at my lodgings. About half a dozen of us dined there. I 
warned Brown that he must be on his good behaviour. He did not take 
my advice. Never was Brown so great. I still remember the Manx songs 
with their odd discordant pianoforte accompaniment and final shriek ; the 
paradoxes; the torrent of fun and talk and the stories. Percival, I think, 
was the first to leave, his usual gravity having been completely shattered. 
Next morning I asked him not without anxiety what he thought of Brown. 

‘Oh, he'll do,’ said Percival. 


Would any other Headmaster, Thring for instance, have replied 
in the same way? 

It is perhaps unfortunate for Brown’s reputation, that his 
occasional indiscretions are remembered whereas the charm and 
wisdom of his everyday conversation are forgotten, or incapable 
of being reported. Still it must be admitted that when once he 
was on his legs making a speech, or even preaching a sermon, 
anything might happen. He was not a buffoon, nobody less so ; 
for your buffoon deliberately sets himself to raise a laugh. I 
remember an occasion on which he had preached well, but not 
wisely, in the College chapel ; the boys accepted his sermon with 
stolid gravity, as is their way; but the masters were most of 
them struggling with convulsions. I think he had treated us to 
an imaginary conversation between St. Paul and Matthew Arnold ; 
not favourable to the author of Religion and Dogma. The next 
day he showed me his written sermon; an unexceptionable dis- 
course, but only half of it was the sermon he preached. 

Shortly after I first went to Clifton, Brown was asked, indeed 
pressed, to preach a harvest festival sermon to the men of the 
Clifton Mission in Bristol. I was not there myself, but a com- 
petent lady in the congregation told me what happened. He 
chose for his text the words ‘ Now Martha was cumbered about 
much serving,’ and began by saying that Holy Writ had not seen 
fit to reveal to us the nature of the blessedness of Mary’s part, 
but we all knew about Martha. This led to a discourse on the 
merits of a good housewife and mother, followed by a denuncia- 
tion of the men for their selfishness in providing rooms for their 
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own amusements and leaving their wives alone at home. At the 
end of his discourse he looked up and said : 

But I am wrong, Martha has been here too, I can see her twisting 
up these wreaths and pricking her patient fingers. Yes, and I can see 
our meek, mild-eyed Maries, too, adoring the curate and sitting on the 
string. 

That was what happened to him always; a whimsical idea 
would occur to him, and it was out of him before he had time to 
think of persons and place. 

One of the older stories about him was attached to the Council 
dinner given annually at the end of the summer term. The 
Council were the hosts, the staff of the College and the Sixth Form 
boys the guests. In that particular year Clifton had won blue 
ribbons in the form of scholarships at the Universities, and a 
Clifton boy had made a record score of more than 400 at cricket. 
Mutual adulation was the order of the day. Percival in his 
speech remarked that much of what had been done was due to 
the Sixth Form, who were the backbone of the school. This un- 
fortunate phrase caught on, and every Councillor in turn fell back 
upon it when at a loss for words. It was Brown’s duty to pro- 
pose the health of the Council. He said that they had heard a 
good deal that day about the backbone of the school, and he had 
been wondering to what particular part of the school anatomy 
he could compare the Council ; he had come to the conclusion that 
it was the belly. He expanded the idea until everybody in the 
room except the Council was in fits. In this there was no malice 
prepense, no malice whatever—Brown forgot that the Council 
were not likely to be acquainted with the Fable of Menenius 
Agrippa. 

In the same way when he was giving one of his charming 
Sunday evening addresses at Clifton, usually on some literary 
subject, he would sometimes wander off into the richest fun, which 
did not always appear to the strait-laced to be suitable for Sunday 
evening consumption. 

It was not generally supposed that he had or cared to have 
much influence over the boys. He had however a great deal, and 
there were occasions on which an address on some serious subject 
delivered by him to the boys in his own house spread through the 
schoo] with salutary results. There are schoolmasters who court 
their boys. Brown was not one ofthem. ‘Let the young rascals 
come up to me,’ he once said, ‘I shall do them no good by going 
down to them.’ The boys in his own form were more often 
amused than hurt by his occasional vigorous vituperation. Some 
years ago a paragraph appeared in Punch to the effect that a boy 
had written home ‘My Form Master says that I am a cross 
between the Devil and a conger eel. I leave it to my respected 
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parents to settle the question between them.’ I do not know, 
but I strongly suspect that Brown was the Form Master in ques- 
tion, driven wild by a fidgety boy ; who by the way seems to have 
had a considerable sense of humour. 

The great fact about Brown was his passionate love for his 
native island ; to that we owe some five hundred pages of rhymed 
stories in his collected poems. These stories were all written 
while he was at Clifton; after he had retired from Clifton and 
lived at Ramsey, there were no more Fo’c’sle Yarns. 

Of the merits or demerits of these stories, it is not necessary 
to speak; everybody must judge for himself; but through them 
we make the acquaintance of a singularly strong kind reverent 
nature. 

The Fo’c’sle Yarns are put into the mouth of a Manx fisher- 
man ; the local dialect is not very severe, and indeed Brown occa- 
sionally interprets in a footnote words or phrases as well known 
to Mercia as Man. In fact there is not much in these stories 
which might not have happened in many other places. Brown 
however genuinely believed that the yarns and the characters 
in his yarns were special products of his island; and as he was 
thus impelled to write them, we are all the richer for his simple 
faith. 

Till he was fifteen Brown did not go to school, being educated, 
and well educated, by his father at home. He and his brothers 
made friends with the young fishermen, sailed in their boats, and 
assisted in their catch. It is to these early experiences, continued 
until he left the island, that we owe such stories as ‘ Christmas 
Rose’ and ‘ Captain Tom and Captain Hugh.’ Later on in life 
when he returned to the island he resumed acquaintance with 
many old friends, and was particularly fond of chatting with old 
people who had known his father. 

There are two features of the Isle of Man which specially 
appealed to Brown. As the central hills rise to more than 2000 ft. 
and the broadest part of the island is only fifteen miles across, 
there sre many little streams running down to the sea through 
deep glens. 

These little streams he adored : he invested them with per- 
sonality ; they were little darlings, wilful and wayward children. 
He could seldom resist bathing in them if he found a suitable 
pool; streams attracted him everywhere; he wrote sorrowfully _ 
about the fate of a small stream which rising in a tarn at the 
back of Fairhead almost immediately tumbles over a cliff inte 
the sea, he wondered how this stripling would get on among the 
Tritons and ‘ rude embraces of the extremely early gods.’ 

On the north of the island opposite the mouth of Sulby Glen 
there is a small area of bog land, known as the Curragh, which 
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has features of its own; piles of magnificent gorse sweeter and 
stronger than anywhere in the world; and a number of small, 
deep, black pools in which grows the bog bean, finest of marsh 
flowers. Brown was never tired of roaming in the Curragh, where 
he seemed to himself to be nearer the divine presence of Nature 
than elsewhere. Nature to him was all but a person. In fact 
he personified most things, including music, that pleased or dis- 
pleased him. He was himself no mean performer. 

Here we have a very large man, a musician, a reader of great 
and even small literature in many languages, no pedant, no prig, 
welcoming all that appeared to him to be good and beautiful in 
whatever guise it was revealed to him, whether in a landscape 
or a flower or a strain of music, or the shy beauty of some fellow- 
man or woman. By his irresistible sympathy he got at the best 
in everyone who had the good fortune to make his acquaintance. 

In his letters he is even more himself than in his poems; 
he wrote just as he talked. Far the greater number of the 
letters were addressed to his colleagues or former colleagues 
at Clifton. 

Until he renewed his acquaintance with a former pupil, 
W. E. Henley, he seldom visited London; nor did he keep up 
his connexion with Oxford, though he had made his mark there 
and was for a short time a Fellow of Oriel. Thus he was very 
little known ; so little known that Mr. A. C. Benson had some 
justification for calling him the ‘ poet of a clique.’ 

Some of his friends were a little disturbed by his mimicry. 
I do not ever remember Brown telling a story about a friend, 
which showed him in a ridiculous light, in the presence of more 
than one person; the stories he told to an audience were of 
strangers, not unfrequently men or women whom he had met 
in the train. His mimicry appeared to me to be unconscious ; 
he could not report a conversation between himself and another 
man without acting both parts; and his observation was so keen 
that he would often reveal peculiarities in his interlocutor hitherto 
unsuspected. He imitated without knowing that he did so. He 
used occasionally to read to the boys in the different houses on 
Saturday evenings. His subject one evening was the Roger de 
Coverley papers from the Spectator; he remembered, or divined, 
that an English country squire of that period would have a local 
accent ; and he gave it to the good old knight; just enough, not 
too much. 

After living in retirement at Ramsey for five years, he began 
to think of returning to Clifton, and was paying a visit there at 
the end of October 1897, when he died suddenly. He was at 
the time giving an address to the boys in a friend’s house. 
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After his retirement to Ramsey the Archdeaconry of the Isle 
of Man fell vacant, and some of his friends there, including the 
Governor, wished him to take it. The preferment was a valuable 
one, and owing to heavy losses he was by no means well off ; still 
he refused the offer. He told me his reasons; they were entirely 
creditable to the finest-natured man that I have had the good 
fortune to meet. 

J. C. TARVER. 
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THE HUMOUR OF LORD BYRON 


Byron’s humour—a most characteristic kind—is precisely the 
part of him which has been least noticed. Yet it was an essential 
element. Its volatile salt underlies all the ebb and fiow of his 
passions, and pervades the bounds and rebounds of his vivid and 
virile genius. Is it not odd, therefore, that an author, whose 
letters alone are the raciest in our language, should so frequently 
figure as a ‘ man in black,’ robed in the ‘ sables ’ which he himself 
dates from the crisis when the ‘moral Clytemnestra’ of his 
marriage ‘clove down’ his ‘fame.’ The laughter in him was 
constant and natural, and it could be with the world as well as at 
it. His youthful verses on the ‘ Lisbon Packet,’ just before he 
started eastward, rise readily to the mind : 
Now at length we’re off for Turkey, 
Lord knows when we shall come back ! 
Breezes foul and tempests murky 
May unship us in a crack. 
But, since life at most a jest is, 
As philosophers allow, 
Still to laugh by far the best is, 
Then laugh on—as I do now. 
Laugh at all things, 
Great and small things, 
Sick or well, at sea or shore ; 
While we’re quaffing 
Let’s have laughing— 
Who the devil cares for more? 


That was long before the dividing line of his ‘ moral Clytemnes- 
tra.’ Hear him afterwards. ‘I wish you would also add what 
you know,’ he writes in 1817 from Venice to Moore, who had 
just been with him, ‘ that I was not and am not indeed even now 
the misanthropical and gloomy gentleman he [Jeffrey] takes me 
for, but a facetious companion, well to do with those with whom 
I am intimate, and as loquacious and laughing as if I were a much 
cléverer fellow.’ This is no affectation. All Byron’s frank 
expressiveness comes from experience, and what was termed a 
pose is really the sincerity of his moods. Whether glad or sad, 
or bad, or mad, he has attitude, not posture. If his sables 
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betoken what may truly be called the pagan Calvinism—the fatalis- 
tic twist—of one who grew to regard himself as a fallen spirit, his 
schoolboy sense of fun and frolic persisted through the long suc- 
cession of bitter-sweets up to the very close. The predestinarian 
never lost his zest for joke, and these contrasts heightened and 
sharpened his native irony. He sprang, too, from a sailor-stock, 
and a sailor he seems to have been by instinct. The fresh breeze 
of his bracing humour danced and blew round the dark ocean 
of his feelings and chased away the clouds. During Moore’s visit 
Byron dwells on their gaiety, and owns that they ‘ did nothing but 
laugh.’ As for his ‘ moral Clytemnestra,’ did he not assure her 
during his first courtship that ‘ nobody laughs more ’ than he does, 
that he could not indorse her pet Joanna Baillie’s line that 
‘ Laughter is the child of misery ’—‘ unless indeed in a hysteric ’? 
And during his second, that ‘ Those who know me most intimately 
can tell you that I am if anything too childish, with a greater 
turn for the ridiculous than for anything serious’? And this, too, 
after the ‘ Evil Spirit ’’ aspect had been duly pressed home by her. 
Indeed, Miss Milbanke may be said to have warned his sportive- 
ness off the course by insisting that her heart was heaviest when 
his gaiety was most in evidence. At times this was true (more so 
later on), but it was never the rule. His humour lay at the root 
of all his ironies. It may be granted that it was not always in 
perspective, and least of all with regard to his wife who seems to 
have had little sense of it. Scott also deemed the ‘ flashes of 
mirth’ irradiating that superb countenance only a mask for the 
sadness which was its ‘ proper language,’ but then Scott only 
saw him for a brief space and in London. Byron himself, too, has 
sung, 
And if I laugh at any mortal thing 
’Tis that I may not weep. 


And when Thorwaldsen made his bust, he complained that its 
expression was not ‘unhappy’ enough. But, at the worst, this 
phase was not half of him. Hobhouse in deriding the ‘ seared- 
heart’ side of his friend nroves indeed that the smiling side was 
the more frequent, though by excluding the ‘ seared-heart ’ alto- 
gether he shows a strange imperceptiveness to the discontent 
which was Byron’s message to a resentful world. He was essen- 
tially a man of action : poetry was merely his vent—as he puts it, 
‘the lava of the imagination whose eruption prevents an earth- 
quake.’ But that same lava causes a fertility that begets the 
brightest fruits and flowers. In a sense Byron’s sprightliness is 
related to his gloom, and Hobhouse is therefore doubly wrong in 
his remonstrance. He resembles Iachimo speaking of Posthumus 
in Cymbeline, who not only calls him a ‘jolly Briton’ but goes 
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on to affirm ‘I never saw him sad.’ This is how. Byron was 
rallied by his intimate : 
Dear Byron, this humbug give over, 
Never talk of decay or decline, 
No mortal alive can discover 
The cause of so ceaseless a whine. 
My soul with thy griefs was acquainted, 
But the devil a merit in me, 
For Momus himself never painted 
A livelier creature than thee. 


The very wit of Byron’s works is humorous, and who can forget 
those three lines in Don Juan?— 
‘*Tis not in mortals to command success,’ 
But you do more, Sempronius, don’t deserve it. 
I’m sure you will not meet with any less. 


In his letters however (and skit-dramas) the humour is at once 
ampler and more at ease, for there he is in congenial company. 
Indeed, the want of humour outside may have contributed to his 
woes, and, to use a vulgar phrase, he dearly loved to ‘ pull the 
legs’ of dullards. Perhaps butterflies, despite their colours, 
are humourless—certainly Lady Caroline Lamb took herself in 
deadly earnest. As for the wife, most will recall her question in 
the midst of crisis, ‘Am I in the way, Byron?’ and that un- 
fortunate rejoinder ‘damnably.’ With a penchant for analysis 
that tickled the vanity of both of them and kept it morbid she 
had already assured him that if ‘gay’ he was not ‘content.’ 
He agreed, even before his marriage. But she had no right to 
encourage that assent. She must well have known the quality of 
his spirits if only from an earlier letter concerning mathematics, 
the more grimly appropriate as he was soon to transform her into 
his ‘ mathematical Medea.’ Here it is: 

. . . I agree with you quite upon mathematics too, and must be content 
to admire them at an incomprehensible distance, always adding them to 
the catalogue of my regrets. I know that two and two make four, and 
should be glad to prove it too, if I could—though I must say if by any sort 
of process I could convert 2 and 2 into 5, it would give me much greater 
pleasure. The only part I remember which gave me much delight were 
those theorems (is that the word ?) in which, after ringing the changes upon 
A B and C D, etc., I at last came to ‘ which is absurd ’—‘ which is impos- 
sible,’ and at this point I have always arrived and I fear always shall 
through life—very fortunate if I can continue to stop there. 


Poor lady, how little could she realise that in her case this was just 
where he would not be able to stop. 

His humour ranges from broad fooling to whimsies of situation 
presaging Gilbert. After his severe illness at Venice, in 1818, 
he wrote a letter announcing his own death to Hobhouse and 
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purporting to come from his old valet and bodyguard, Fletcher. 
In its way it is a masterpiece, but it is long and pieces only can 
be given. Thackeray's Yellowplush is no better : 


. . He is a dreadful loss to everybody, mostly to me, who have lost a 
master and a place—also I hope you, Sir, will give me a charakter. I 
saved in his service, as you know, several hundred pounds. God knows 
how, for I don’t, nor my late master neither; and if my wage was not 
always paid to the day, still it was or is to be paid sometime and somehow. 
You, Sir, who are his executioner won’t see a poor Servant wronged of 
his little all. My dear Master had several phisicians and a Priest: he 
died a Papish, but is to be buried among the Jews in the Jewish burying 
ground ; for my part I don’t see why—he could not abide them when living 
nor any other people . . . who asked him for money. He suffered his illness 
with great patience, except that when in extremity he twice damned his 
friends and said they were selfish rascals. . . . He also said he hoped that 
your new tragedy would be damned—God forgive him—I hope that my 
master won’t be damned like the tragedy. .. . But what is to become of 
me?... I have got his Cloathes and Coscinene and Cash and everything, 
but the Consul Hoppner quite against law has clapt his seal and taken an 
inventary and swears he must account to’ my Lord’s heirs—who they are 
I don’t know—but they ought to consider poor Servants and above all his 
Vally de Sham. 


And then, after a jocular allusion to a ‘Countess’ turned 
washerwoman, he concludes that ‘ nobody can deny that although 
the charge was high the linen was well got up.’ This is the 
Fletcher who in Cintra grumbled at ‘ that ’ere Portingale’ and 
whose family pedigree Byron in the Peloponnese took to be 
‘Goths by their accomplishments, Greeks by their acuteness, and 
ancient Saxons by their appetite.’ 

Byron’s humour—plain or picturesque—is ever the humour of 
good sense. Speaking of men in a passion he wrote that to reason 
with them ‘is like reasoning with a drunkard in his cups—the 
only answer you will get from him is that he is sober and you are 
drunk.’ And again he thus deals with the unsolicited sender of 
a stupid composition: ‘Who the man is, I know not; by his 
letter he seems silly and by his poem insane.’ He was fond of 
employing piquant stories as homely illustrations, as, for instance, 
when he is indignant at the absence of replies from England to 
his many letters and requests, ‘ No nothing ’—as a man halloed 
out at one of Burdett’s elections after a long ululatus of No 
Bastille ! No Governor Aris! No!—God knows who or what—but 
his ne plus ultra was ‘‘ No nothing!’’’ And again, in object- 
ing to Murray’s division of some of his works, ‘. . . I say unto 
you, verily, it is not so; or as the Foreigner said to the Waiter, 
after asking him to bring a glass of water to which the man 
answered “‘I will, Sir’’—‘‘ You will! God damn—I say you 
mush.’’ ’ 
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Two of his best stories are of English tourists in ‘Rome the 
Wonderful ’—those tourists of whom he said that they were tired 
without knowing how tiresome they were, that in Venice they 
regretted ‘ the rattle of hackney coaches without which they can’t 
sleep,’ and that some of the ladies were ‘as ugly as virtue ’—this 
last expression recalling his mot concerning Rogers’s portrait 
that it was ‘a likeness to the death.’ And now for the Roman 


anecdotes. 

.. . I'll tell you a story. The other day, a man here—an English— 
mistaking the statues of Charlemagne and Constantine, which are Eques- 
trian, for those of Peter and Paul, asked another which was Paul of these 
same horsemen? To which the reply was, ‘I thought, Sir, that St. Paul 
had never got on horseback since his accident!’ I'll tell you another: 
Henry Fox writing to someone from Naples the other day, after an illness, 
adds—‘and I am so changed that my oldest creditors would hardly 


know me.’ 


This Sheridanism brings us to Byron’s vivid presentments 
of his wit in the troubled sunset of his old age. There are several, 
including his mistake ‘of words for things,’ and the picture of 
him quitting the coach to say his prayers on the cold, hard pave- 
ment of Piccadilly. It is Byron who has immortalised that pro- 
verbial saying of Sheridan found ‘ fuddled and bewildered ’ by the 
watchman, and at length ‘ impassively’’ answering the inquiries 
as to ‘ who he was’ by a solemn hiccough of ‘ Wilberforce.’ And 
in the same letter it is Byron who among so many living pictures 
(the ghosts of which flit across his pages, as for example that inter- 
view with the shy belle at Devonshire re gives and perpetuates 


the following : 


Yesterday, I dined out with a large-ish party where were Sheridan and 
Colman, Harry Harris of Clovent] G[arden] and his brother, Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote, Douglas Kinnaird, and others of note and notoriety. Like 
other parties of the kind it was first silent, then talky, then argumenta- 
tive, then disputatious, then unintelligible, then altogethery, then inarti- 
culate, and then drunk. When we had reached the last step of this glorious 
ladder, it was difficult to go down again without stumbling; and, to crown 
all, Kinnaird and I had to conduct Sheridan down a damned corkscrew 
staircase, which had certainly been constructed before the discovery of 
fermented liquors, and to which no legs, however crooked, could possibly 
accommodate themselves. We deposited him safe at home, where his man, 
evidently used to the business, waited to receive him in the hall. 


Then there are Byron’s amusing memories of his experience 
us a Drury Lane Committeeman. Surely Dickens has not bettered 
the following in his chronicles of the Crummleses : 


Then the Scenes I had to go through! The authors and the authoresses, 
the Milliners, the wild Irishmen, the people from Brighton, from Black- 
wall, from Chatham, from Cheltenham, from Dublin, from Dundee, who 
came in upon me! To all of whom it was proper to give a civil answer, 
and a hearing, and a reading. Mrs. Glover's father, an Irish dancing- 
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master of sixty years, called upon me to request, to. play Archer [in 
Farquhar] drest in silk stockings on a frosty morning, to show his legs 
(which were certainly good and Irish for his age, and had been still better). 
Miss Emma Somebody, with a play entitled the ‘ Bandit of Bohemia’ 
or some such title or production. Mrs. O’Higgins, then resident at Rich- 
mond, with an Irish tragedy in which the unities could not fail to be 
observed, for the protagonist was chained by the leg to a pillar during the 
chief part of the performance [the italics are my own]. He was a man of 
salvage [sic] appearance ; and the difficulty of not laughing at him was only 
to be got over by reflecting upon the probable consequences of such cachin- 
nation. 


Everything, however trivial, afforded him food for comedy. 


I enclose you [he writes to Murray in 1819] an advertisement of Cognac 
brandy from Galignani’s Messenger; it runs—‘ in order to facilitate the 
consumption of that truly wholesome and agreeable article.’ Is not this 
delightful? The gravity of the author and the truly wholesome! 


What would he have said of the ‘truly’ literary advertisements 
of to-day? 

The elements, of course, were not exempt. ‘The English 
winter ending in July, to recommence in August.’ And take this 
from Ravenna : 

... This morning I gat me up, late as usual, weather bad—bad as Eng- 
land—worse. The snow of last week melting to the Sirocco of to-day, so 
that there were two damned things at once. 

Or this : 

Rode. Winter’s wind somewhat more unkind than ingratitude itself, 
though Shakespeare says otherwise. At least I am so much more accus- 
tomed to meet with ingratitude than the north wind that I thought the 
latter the sharper of the two. I had met with both in the course of the 
twenty-four hours, so could judge. 


How good and modern, too, sounds this, in 1821, of the money 
market : 


I am in a great discomfort about the probable war, and with my damned 
trustees not getting me out of the funds. If the funds break, it is my 
intention to go upon the highway: all the other English professions are at 


’ present so ungentlemanly by the conduct of those who follow them, that 


open robbery is the only fair course left to a man of any principles; it is 
even honest, in comparison, by being undisguised. 


Not bad either in the vein Hogarthian is the next excerpt, 


written to Moore from Seaham, where Byron was staying with his 
bride’s people on their honeymoon : 


. . . I am here oblitusque meorum obliviscendus et illis. Pray tell me 
what is going on in the way of intriguery, and how the and the rogues 
of the upper Beggar’s Opera go on—or rather go off—in or after marriage. 
. .. Upon this dreary coast, we have nothing but county meetings and ship- 
wrecks: and I have this day dined upon fish, which probably dined upon the 
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crews of several colliers lost in the late gales. But I saw the sea once more 
in_all the glories of surf and foam—almost equal to the Bay of Biscay, 
and the interesting white squalls and short seas of Archipelago memory. 
My papa, Sir Ralpho, hath recently made a speech at a Durham tax- 
meeting ; and not only at Durham, but here several times since after dinner. 
He is now, I believe, speaking it to himself (I left him in the middle) over 
various decanters, which can neither interrupt him nor fall asleep—as 
might possibly have been the case with some of his audience. 


He never forgave his mother-in-law her large share—as he 
thought—in causing the separation. ‘Lady Noel has, as you 
say,’ he was to tell Moore years later, ‘been dangerously ill ; but 
it may console you to learn (he adds) that she is dangerously well 
again.’ 

With respect to marriage his humour, as might be expected, 
grows more sardonic. ‘ What you say (he tells Consul Hoppner) 
of the long evenings at the Mira or Venice reminds me of what 
Curran said to Moore—‘‘ So—I hear—you have married a pretty 
woman—and a very good creature too—an excellent creature— 
pray—um—how do you pass your evenings?’’’ ‘I knew (he 
writes from Ravenna of his late dentist) that Waite had married, 
but little thought that the other decease was so soon to overtake 
him.’ Adverting in the year before he died on the insinuation 
that Lord Portsmouth was not in his right mind when (with 
Byron for witness) he had married in middle life the young 
daughter of a solicitor, he observes : 


. . - I could not foresee that a man was to turn out mad who had gone 
about the world for fifty years as competent to walk and vote at large; nor 
did he seem to me more insane than any other person going to be married. 


And in commenting more seriously on the . . . ‘ inertion, 
inaction, and destruction’ of his ‘ chief mental faculties’ during 
an iliness of 1821, he continues : 


I tried to rouse them and yet could not--and this is the Soul!!! I 
should believe that it was married to the body if they did not sympathise 
so much with each other. If the one rose, when the other fell, it would be 
@ sign that they longed for a natural state of divorce. But as it is, they 
seem to draw together like post-horses. 


Yet even here his finer spirit bursts out from him: ‘ Let us 
hope,’ he concludes, ‘for the best—it is the grand possession.’ 
Alluding five years earlier with some sympathy to his father-in-law, 
the same bothersome ‘ Sir Ralpho,’ he thus reflects on the bitter- 
ness of the moment : 


. + « He and I are equally punished though magis pares quam similes 
in our affliction. Yet it is hard for both to suffer for the fault of one, 
and so it is—I shall be separated from my wife; he will retain his. 
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Then there is the case, as recited by him, of the Marchesa 
Castiglione and Colonel FitzGerald. She ‘ reinstated him in all 
the rights of wrong and held him up to the admiring [Venetian] 
world as a miracle of incontinent fidelity and the unshaken 
Abdiel of absence,’ and the epilogue of @ most dramatic episode 
between the same lady and Marie Antoinette’s Count Fersen. 

Often the humour of his sarcasm turns on a play of words. 
Of a repugnant party he speaks of being ‘ indicted not invited,’ 
and he quotes with delight an excellent saying of Luttrell’s about 
the Georges. ‘ There is nothing new under the sun—or the grand- 
son either.’ In discussing the position and indeed institution of a 
cicisbeo to an Italian countess, he writes from Ravenna during 
1819 that ‘ The Vice-legate and all the other Vices were as polite as 
they could be—and I, who had acted on the reserve, was fairly 
obliged to take the lady under my arm!’ Again, when he had 
occasion to expose the delinquencies of a London jeweller who had 
charged for a gold lid to a box and manufactured a silver-gilt one, 
he abserves, 

If there be no remedy in law, there is at least the equitable one of making 
known his guilt—that is his silver-gilt, and be damned to him. 
Sometimes it turns on a whimsical word, as when he speaks of 
‘sinning’ against verse and ‘Committing flirtation,’ or protests 
‘I won’t be posthumous yet, if I can help it,’ or deprecates his 
generosities as the purchase of ‘a shilling’s worth of salvation,’ 
or describes the twenty French pupils in Venice prepared to master 
the Armenian alphabet, 
full of noble ardour, ingenuous youth, and impregnable industry. . . . They 
persevered with a courage worthy of the nation and of universal conquest 
till Thursday ; when fifteen of the twenty succumbed to the six-and-twentieth 
letter of the alphabet. It is, to be sure, a Waterloo of an Alphabet—that 
must be said for them... . 
By these another stray instance may be set. He is invited to 
dine with the celebrated Countess of Albrizzi, an intellectual 
nonpareil—‘ the De Stael of Venice.’ 

On that day the Phenix (not the Insurance Office, but the theatre of 
that name) opens. . . . She is of Corfu, but married a dead Italian—that 
is dead since he married. 


And this may be capped by a rather free example with regard to 
his parson-friend Hodgson whom he once suspected of attacking 
him under the mask of friendship : 

He probably wants another Living: at least I judge so by the prominence 
of his piety, though he was always pious—even when he was kept by a 


Washerwoman on the New Road. I have seen him cry over her picture 
which he generally wore. . . .But he is a good man and I have no doubt 


does his duty by his Parish. 
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‘ The Washerwoman ’ recalls Heine’s admirable satire on the pre- 
tensions ta pedigree of the gymnast Massman who stood so ; 
high in the favour of the mad King Louis of Bavaria: ‘ Of the ; 
best family : his grandmother washed for Frederick the Great.’ 
And then once more there is Byron’s assurance to Murray that 
‘God will not always be a Tory, though Johnson says the first 
Whig was the Devil,’ and there is also a graphic burlesque 
on the Genoese friar who in 1822 mispredicted the Day of 
Judgment, to the great chagrin of the Albarese. Here is a piece 
: of it : 
! .... But the fourth turned out a very fine day. All those who had 
| paid their money are excessively angry, and insist either upon having 
the Day of Judgment or their cash again. But the Friar’s device seems 
to be ‘no money to be returned,’ and he says that he merely made a mistake 
in the time, for the Day of Judgment will certainly come for all that, 
either here or in some other part of Italy. 




















Excellent also is his thrust at the dull and biassed Watkins, 
Sheridan’s first biographical traducer, as one ‘ who deals in the 
life and libel line,’ and his caustic comment on Campbell’s 
Specimens of the British Poets with Biographical and Critical 
| Notices as ‘ prose on poetry’ for which, it was said, the compiler 
I was to receive 30001. from Murray. 

Critical satire is Byron’s native element, not least when he 
criticises the critics ‘. . . who are at the bottom good-natured 
fellows, considering their two professions—taking up the law in 
court, and laying it down out of it.’ Surely this is the perfection 
of point, and it occurs in a letter addressed to Goethe, which was 
to have formed a dedication to Marino Faliero. But his literary 
criticism though penetrating was often personal. Everyone 
knows that Byron abhorred the pantisocratic Southey as ‘no 
poet’ (though a ‘ Laureate’), and politically a renegade.. And 
that he ridiculed Wordsworth because, as he assured Goethe, he 
had an adoring baronet [Beaumont] in London ‘ who leads him 
about to dinners and to the play, and a Lord [Lonsdale] in the 
country, who gave him a place in the Excise—and a cover at his 
table.’ Perhaps his chief reason for disrelishing much in these 
mermen of the Lake School was their lack of passion, their in- 
ordinate and self-complacent claims, however deep their sympathy 
with the still, small voices, and their heresies against the dogmas 
of his darling Pope. At any rate, he thus continues of Words- 
worth (whose best, none the less, he did appreciate) to Goethe : 
























. . . You do not know perhaps that this Gentleman is the greatest of 
all poets—-past, present and to come—besides which he has written an Opus 
Magnum in prose—during the late election for Westmoreland. His prin- 
cipal publication is entitled Peter Bell which he had withheld from the 
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public for one and twenty years—to the irreparable loss of all those who 
died in the interim, and will have no opportunity of reading it before the 
Resurrection. .. .’ : 


With this unfamiliar passage may be compared some extracts 
from Byron’s most vigorous reply to the strictures on Don Juan 
in Blackwood’s Magazine—a reply dedicated to the ‘ Amiable and 
ingenious’ Isaac Disraeli. After polishing off the ‘ apostle of 
pantisocracy ’ he proceeds to the greatest of the new brotherhood : 


Of the ‘lofty-minded, virtuous’ Wordsworth, one anecdote will suffice 
to speak his sincerity. In a conversation with Mr. —— upon poetry, he 
concluded with ‘After all I would not give five shillings for all that he 
has ever written.’ Perhaps this calculation might rather show his esteem 
for five shillings than his low estimate of Mr. Southey; but considering 
that when he was in his need, and Southey had a shilling, Wordsworth is 
said to have had generally a sixpence out of it, it has an awkward sound 
in the way of valuation. 


After bearing out this anecdote and observing that Wordsworth 
had adduced his two great instances of the ‘sublime’ from 
Milton—and Wordsworth, he cites a line of the last : 


‘ Over her own sweet voice the stock-dove broods,’ 

adoring, not without reason, if Hazlitt is to be trusted. ... That is to say 
she has the pleasure of listening to herself in common with Mr. Words- 
worth upon most of his public appearances. What ‘divinity doth hedge’ 
these persons that we should respect them? Is it Apollo? Are they not 
of those who called Dryden’s Ode ‘a drunken song’? Who have discovered 
that Gray’s Elegy is full of faults (see Coleridge’s Life, Vol. I., note, for 
Wordsworth’s kindness in pointing this out to him), and have published 
what is allowed to be the very worst prose that ever was written, to prove 
that Pope was no poet, and that William Wordsworth is. 


Is the humour of this unfair? I think not, though to Wordsworth- 
idolaters it may seem blasphemous. Is it not well to remember 
the pharisaical egotisms that censured many a pre-Lakeite and the 
‘unctuous rectitude’ that denounced Byronism as ‘ Satanic ’— 
that, moreover, in Southey’s case aspersed Shelley as well as 
Byron? At length Byron proceeds to contrast the muses of old 
with these successors, and he thus concludes : 


... A paper of the Connoisseur says that ‘ it is observed by the French 
that a cat, a priest, and an old woman are sufficient to constitute a reli- 
gious sect in England.’ The same number of animals, with some difference 
in kind, will suffice for a poetical one. If we take Sir George Beaumont 
instead of the priest, and Mr. Wordsworth for the old woman, we shall 
nearly complete the quota required; but I fear that Mr. Southey will but, 
indifferently represent the CAT, having shown himself but too distinctly to 
be of a species to which that noble creature is peculiarly hostile. 


In a further retort Byron ridicules Wordsworth’s appeal to the 
future as ‘usurious self-applause,’ and ‘the Post-obits he has 
granted upon Posterity.’ 
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I have said that Byron’s keen sense of humour stood him in 
good stead to the close. Writing to Murray from Missolonghi not 
two months before he died, he informs him of his stroke or seizure : 


. .. but whether it was epilepsy, catalepsy, cachexy or apoplexy, or what 
other exy or epsy, the doctors have not decided... .. On Monday they 
put leeches to my temples, no difficult matter, but the blood could not be 
stopped till eleven at night (they had gone too near the temporal artery 
for my temporal safety), and neither. styptic nor caustic would cauterise 
the orifice till after a hundred attempts. 


About a week later he laughingly informed Moore that 


my constitution . . . remains between the two opinions like Mahomet’s 
sarcophagus between the magnets. All that I can say is, that they nearly 
bled me to death. . . . I am supposed to be getting better slowly, however. 
But my homilies will, I presume for the future, be like the Archbishop of 
Granada’s —in this case, ‘I order you a hundred ducats from my treasurer, 
and wish you a little more taste.’ 


Once more commenting on one of the intriguing Greeks, he pro- 
tests, quite after his old manner, ‘I have heard a good deal of 
Sisseni, but not a deal of good.’ But equally after his old 
manner, which was singularly sane, he thus proceeds to qualify 
the pun: ‘ However, I never judge from report, particularly in 
a@ revolution.’ 

The peculiar property alike of his wit, humour, and indeed of 

his whole poetical intensity, was his power of dramatising the 
moment. In a few words we get an undying picture, as in that 
wonderful close to one of his Venetian letters, ‘It is four, and 
the Dawn gleams over the Grand Canal, and unshadows the 
Rialto.’ Under his pen everything palpitates. In his short span 
he lived many lives and exhausted their possibilities. To every 
minute he communicated his own force of living, and the spark 
returned back ta him. Not without warrant did he own to his 
future wife, in that self-revealing correspondence which Mr. 
Prothero first gave to the public, 
. . . the great object of life is sensation—to feel that we exist, even 
though in pain. It is this ‘craving void’ which drives us to gaming— 
to battle—to travel—to intemperate but keenly felt pursuits of any descrip- 
tion, whose principal attraction is the agitation inseparable from their 
accomplishment. I am but an awkward dissembler; as my friend you will 
bear with my faults. 


There is Byron—a ‘ man,’ as the young Disraeli called him, every 
inch. ‘I will work,’ he wrote from Venice, ‘the mine of my 
youth to the last veins of the ore—and then good night.’ Of that 
ore his humour was not the least precious part. The world is the 
gainer. It always is. 

WatTer SICHEL. 
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‘SOCIETY’ ONCE MORE 


I MEAN the society which once had a capital S to it, and that, 
I think, is @ sufficient denotation of my subject. It may be 
thought a trivial theme for a writer to choose, especially for one 
who writes but seldom, in these days of economic upheaval and 
vast possibilities, frightfully envisaged, of change in the arrange- 
ment of human society in the widest sense of the word. But 
we cannot always be thinking (nor would it be helpful to do so) 
of great things, and this theme, which may be small in itself 
but which, examined closely, is complex and cloudy enough to 
provide an effort in clear thinking, may give us needful relaxa- 
tion as well as another. For my part, I had forgotten all about 
it for many years. Many years ago I took it up and examined 
it and dissected it and noted its past and changing present and 
likely future and dismissed it. I went my ways and did my busi- 
ness and enjoyed the society of my friends without thinking 
whether they were ‘ society’ or not. Recently, however, a book 
—Mr. Mallock’s Memoirs—which I have read with great enjoy- 
ment has revived the subject in my mind and I am disposed to 
look at it again. 

Mr. Mallock’s account rather startled me by the seriousness 
with which society—having made my meaning clear I spare the 
reader and myself further inverted commas—was regarded when 
he first entered it. No doubt it still, in those days, stood for a 
more or less compact body of people with a generally admitted 
social supremacy, but that people moving naturally in it should 
have regarded it as a sort of solemn, official institution does really 
surprise one. 

To say nothing of ambitious hostesses who vied with one another in the 
entertainment of guests whose very names had a ring of importance when 
printed in the Morning Post, society was, even for men of conspicuous 
talent—such, for example, as Lord Houghton, Augustus Savile, and 
Hayward—a matter as serious as politics or any war not of the first 
importance ; 
so he tells us, and he adds conversational examples. He tells us 
also, as another example of the seriousness with which society was 
taken, that ‘ the celebrated ‘‘ Lady A.’’,’ when she lent her house 
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in Hertford Street to a relation during August, stipulated that the 
front blinds should be drawn down, lest she should be suspected 
of staying in Juondon ‘when the fashionable season was over.’ 
That was truly astonishing to read, for I had always heard that 
the lady in question was distinguished for her sense of humour. 
The story, if it is at all typical, as presumably it is meant to be, 
is interesting to a student of our social history, for it certainly 
tends to show that the society of Mr. Mallock’s early days, though, 
as he points out, it was so much smaller than it has since become 
and had still a ‘ practically unquestioned position,’ had lost the 
tone of genuine aristocracy: you cannot imagine a woman of 
‘Lady A.’s’ position in Charles Fox’s time caring whether she 
was thought to be in London during August or in Timbuctoo. 
Nor is there any authentic touch of aristocracy in another Lady’s 
advice to Mr. Mallock never to be ‘ seen at a ball in a two-roomed 
house—a house, for example, like the houses in Eaton Place.’ 
That is the note of the parvenu, not of the aristocrat, and it is 
interesting as clear, direct testimony, with the name, or initials, 
given, so that it cannot be put down to the exaggeration of satire, 
as when Thackeray (though I always believe in his faithful ear) 
attributes such sentiments toa Lady Kew. And such a recorded 
tone renders the reader, it may be, a little less docilely impressed 
than he might have been by the seriousness and pomp of the 
society, also recorded, and when he is told that thirty years ago 
for certain hours in the day during the season the aspect of Hyde 
Park was ‘that of a garden-party, for which, indeed, no invita- 
tions were necessary, but on which as a fact few persons intruded 
who would have been visibly out of place on the lawn of Mar!- 
borough House,’ he may be inclined to regard the proceeding 
as an unwarrantable usurpation of a public place. All very well 
for society, but suppose one had been one of the few intruders 
and had encountered Mr. Mallock’s disapproving eye? I cannot 
deplore, as Mr. Mallock seems to deplore, the present ‘ miscel- 
laneous crowd without so much as a trace even of a spurious 
fashion left in it’ ; it seems more comfortable, somehow or other, 
and, if I dare say it, more amusing. 

The most cogent evidence of the seriousness with which society 
was taken when Mr. Mallock entered it is afforded by his own 
proceedings. He had already written at Oxford his New 
Republic, in part the cleverest satire of current modes in philo- 
sophy and religion and in part the clearest exposition of them 
which had appeared for generations, a book still remarkably stimu- 
lating to the intelligence : he was, without any doubt, one of the 
most brilliant young men in England. He had formed practical 
plans for the furthering of his philosophical and political principles 
by his writing—plans in due time to be admirably accomplished. 
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Yet he was content in the London ‘season’ to give his time to 
society altogether. His mornings, he tells. us, were spent in 
accepting or refusing invitations, and for the rest of the day, it 
would seem, he was enjoying social duties and pleasures con- 
tinuously, ending with two or more ‘ At Homes’ and two or more 
balls after them. It is the most strenuous life ever recorded of 
man, and all for society. It is true, as he points out, that this 
life lasted only during the London season, but that was an appre- 
ciable fraction of the year. Could it really have been worth while? 
Mr: Mallock thinks it was. 


In societies which are small [he tells us] and yet at the same time wealthy 
enough to secure for their members as a whole a monopoly of varied experi- 
ence, and invest them with a corporate power which cannot be similarly 
concentrated in any other cohesive class, these members are provided, like 
the believers in some esoteric religion, with subtle similarities of tastes, 
behaviour and judgment, together with daily opportunities of observing 
how far, and in what particulars, individuals belonging to their class con- 
form or do not conform to them. These are constant provocations to 
refinements of mutual criticism which give life and conversation a zest not 
attainable otherwise. 


I have quoted Mr. Mallock for instruction and not for criticism, 
but I cannot help thinking it is not altogether fatuously optimistic 
in me to believe that life and conversation may have a zest beyond 
that provided by ‘ refinements of mutual criticism.’ 


Finally [he says] a society which is small enough to possess such common 
standards, and whose position is so well established as to pervade it with 
a sense that no standards are superior to its own, tends to make manners 
perfectly simple and natural which would otherwise be approached only by 
conscious effort or affectation. 


Surely (I cannot help myself again) perfectly simple and natural 
manners are to be found without a belief so complacent. 1 think 
of My Uncle Toby. Mr. Mallock quotes instances of wit which 
do not seem to me remarkable, but that is always a dangerous 
thing to do; missing the exactly right atmosphere and occasion, 
recorded jokes are very apt to fall flat. He gives instances of 
women with great charm of manner, and nothing will make me 
believe that that is confined to any narrow sphere of my country- 
women. In fine I cannot help thinking that even in the London 
of Mr. Mallock’s young manhood there were societies as well 
worth living in as that he describes which were less relentlessly 
exacting of time and energy. 

My purpose, however, is not to argue with Mr. Mallock, still 
less to carp at him. I take him as an expert witness on my 
subject, and his evidence will be seen to be valuable. It is not 
necessary to write a short history of England, but let us go 


back a hundred and fifty years or so, to the days of Horace 
3x2 
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Walpole and George Selwyn and Charles Fox. We find then 
a small compact society so strongly connected by blood and 
familiar intercourse that it might be called a large family party. 
It was important not because its members had titles or big houses, 
but simply because it ruled the country. We talk loosely of caste 
systems and it is inexact to call this society a caste; then, as 
always, in our history, men moved up and down the social 
hierarchy ; the first Lord Holland’s grandfather was a nobody, 
and soon. It was not a caste system but a body of people with 
supreme political power, founded of course on the possession of 
land. It was a very solid, practical entity and there was nothing 
more snobbish in a man’s wanting to ‘get into’ it than in a 
man’s wanting to get into any other governing body. It did 
not think about ‘ social’ importance as distinct from possessions 
and power and place, and the curious arrogance of an exclusive 
use of the word society was after its time. When we go on to 
the time of Waterloo we shall find (as Mr. Mallock points out) 
that there were few rich people apart from the possessors of 
land, and the latter still formed a compact society ruling England ; 
but its sway was no longer unquestioned and it had begun to be 
in conscious antagonism to other bodies of Englishmen. Go on 
a very few decades, and the shifting of ultimate political power 
has made a vast difference. Society had been invaded in its 
importance on a large scale and in part was formed of people who 
previously would have been important, but being no longer so 
in reality clung to an artificial importance. And now the social 
aspirant, no longer seeking solid and material advantages but 
a vague glamour of artificial eminence, has become the snob so 
bitterly scourged by Thackeray. And the society described by 
Mr. Mallock, still with a solid core of political influence but yet 
further invaded and more loosely coherent and homogeneous, is 
found to be still more self-conscious and insistent on an importance 
now very largely unreal because divorced from actual power. 
That, I think, is the explanation of the institutional air he exhibits 
as being given to mere balls and parties, of a ‘ great lady’s’ fear 
of being thought to be in London at an unfashionable time, of 
the warning against Eaton Place and so on—all of which would 
have been quite unintelligible even to such an idle, social creature 
of the eighteenth century as George Selwyn. Mr. Mallock’s 
evidence shows us a last stand, as it were, and that gives it its 
interest. 

For society in his sense, as an institution, has passed away. 
It is split up into different sets and coteries, meeting or mingling 
here and there, but with no general, even a loose, cohesion. 
People associate with other people as tastes, antecedents, family 
connexions, néighbourhood in the country and a hundred other 
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reasonable causes determine. One pauses over that sentence and 
asks, how can they otherwise? Well, they could. The early 
society was of birth and political interest with an adhesion of 
various talents ; it stood for England and attracted to itself what 
it thought good with very creditable judgment. But the later, so 
much larger and looser, with less culture in its average, attracted 
by an artificial glamour and unreal importance many sorts of 
the meanly ambitious, who had no reasonable impulse to it, and 
with its passing has passed a great deal of empty striving and 
general snobbishness. The smaller sets and coteries into which 
it is split are so much more a matter of genuine likeness of tastes 
and modes of life. That which is essentially the descendant of 
society as Selwyn and Walpole knew it is the political society 
in which certain families, some of them old, still: predominate. 
There is a society in which the arts come before politics, and 
that in which sport comes first, and soon. People outside these 
with the suitable tastes and abilities tend to join them, but they 
are not open to the general aspiring snob with nothing but money 
to his credit. All that is open to him is the large, shifting mass 
of people made fashionable by paragraphs in the papers recording 
their presence in restaurants, but of no importance. The 
societies which mean anything real for politics or power or culture 
are more exclusive, in the sense of reasonably selective, than 
that general society which as an institution is gone. 

And nobody cares. The prophecy that the experiences of the 
war would tend to break down distinctions of class has been 
justified on the whole, but apart from that we have been growing 
for long so like one another that airs of social superiority tend 
to absurdity. Only the very old-fashioned keep them up. The 
monotony of communism is never likely to be ours. One man 
is more powerful, one richer, one has better brains, and their 
fellows treat them accordingly. But mere ‘social position’ 
is not a matter about which many reasonable people are still 
concerned. And that is well: it is well to treat trivial things 
lightly. 


G. 8. Srreer. 





‘CUl BONO?’ 


THE school on top of the hill shone in the November sunlight. 
Down below in the valley an ugly yellow fog was eddying, casting 
out long streamers of mist upwards, as if greedily envious of the 
heights, then shudderingly withdrawing them again. But the 
hill top was by now free of the fog, and the school garden trees 
were all crimson and gold. 

Jimmy had a seat by the classroom window, which was actually 
open. A robin was singing to him, and a song-thrush was 
delicately tuning up a few of his old spring notes again. He could 
just see the top of the football goalposts shining white in the 
playing-field beyond the garden. His attention wandered from 
Cicero’s Second Philippic which lay open on the desk in front of 
him. What dull stodge it was! 

‘Henderson,’ said a stern compelling voice, ‘ begin at ‘‘ Cui 
bono.”’’ 

Jimmy jumped to his feet in a hurry. ‘What good?’ he 
started boldly. 

Crash went the master’s book on the desk. Jimmy stopped. 

‘How often have I told you, Henderson,’ said the ominous 
voice, ‘ how often do you expect me to tell you, that ‘‘ Cui bono”’ 
does not mean ‘‘ What good?’’ but ‘‘ Who stands to gain?’’ or 
** Who profits? ’’’ ; 

A deadly silence prevailed. Jimmy fidgeted slightly. ‘Silly 
ass, his chum, for losing the crib,’ he reflected. 

‘Come,’ said the master quite genially, ‘let me tell you a 
tale to help you to remember. It isn’t very long, and Henderson 
can stand while I am telling it. He will get a better view through 
the window that way.’ , 

The class smiled duly, sheepishly, shut up its Ciceros with 
profound relief, and with an air of pained attention settled itself 
to sleep. 

‘Once there were two folk,’ began the master, ‘named the 
Spikeheads and the Islanders. The Spikeheads for many years 
past had been jealous of the Islanders, who had a longer and more 
famous history than they, and a bigger navy, and far more land 
overseas. But they were a worn-out people, said the Spikeheads, 
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and it was full time to make s change, and let a better, stronger, 
robuster folk take what they did not deserve ‘any longer to keep, 
the chief place in the sun.’ 

The master’s gaze wandered to the sunlight, which had just lit 
upon Jimmy’s head. 

‘So for years past,’ he continued, ‘ the Spikeheads had been 
making plans and secret preparations to destroy the power of the 
Islanders, though often they would talk openly to them and of 
them in quite a friendly way. Many of the Islanders were quite 
pleased at this, but most were all the time a bit suspicious. 

‘ Then, when the Spikeheads were ready, the war began. And 
their preachers and teachers and professors and scientists and all 
their learned men cried with a loud voice, saying ‘‘ This is a holy 
war. We are the chosen, the studious, the meritorious people. 
These Islanders are a folk braggart, ignorant, contemptible. 
Their science is despicable.’’ So the Spikeheads began the war 
and came at first-near to winning it. 

‘The Islanders said very little. But their Official National 
Bard wrote poems full of fervour. And some of their own Univer- 
sity professors and doctors and clerics published pamphlets, asking 
who had begun the war, and instructing the people what they were 
fighting for. 

‘ But the Islanders knew all the while that they were fighting 
for their very life and for their women and children. So for the 
most part they said little, and went hard to work. And the war 
dragged on, and more and more of the Islanders hurried to learn 
how to fight. For only a few of them knew this when the war 
started.’ 

The master was warming to his work. The clock moved on. 
‘You may sit down, Henderson,’ he said. 

Jimmy collapsed thankfully: This was a splendid way of 
passing the Latin hour. 

‘Presently,’ continued the master, ‘the Spikeheads came to 
see that they were not winning as quickly as they expected. 
Then they grew angrier and more cruel every day: They invented 
horrible poison gases, each one deadlier and more fiendish than the 
last. They dropped bombs on’ any town they could reach, and 
sank every merchant ship they could attack by submarines. The 
more women and children of the Islanders they slew in these ways, 
the more they seemed ta gloat., And then they rubbed their hands 
gleefully and said .. .’ 

‘ Now we shan’t be long,’ chanted the class, waking up. 

‘ And their preachers and teachers and professors and scientists 
and all their learned men would have cheered the Spikeheads on, 
and have leapt upon their altars (if they had had any) and gashed 
themselves like the priests of Baal crying on their own special 
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Spikehead God—if folk had not by now been far too busy to pay 
any heed to them. Also, paper was running short. And the 
prisoners they had captured from the Islanders—well, don’t let 
us even try to imagine what some of them had to suffer. 

‘Then the Official National Bard of the Islanders wrote a 
poem about this.’ 

‘Why doesn’t he say ‘‘ poet,’’ I wonder,’ thought Jimmy. 
‘I suppose it rhymed, anyhow.’ 

‘In the poem,’ the master continued, ‘the Official National 
Bard was quite violent, and talked about Satan and eternally 
remembering, or something like this. 

‘ But most of the Islanders said nothing, and tackled their job 
all the more grimly. 

‘Then the war ended, and the Islanders won. And a good 
many months went by. 

‘ Then in the Islanders’ most famous University there gathered 
together some who said ‘‘ Let us forgive and forget.’’ So they 
published to the world a letter to the teachers and professors and 
scientists and the learned men of the Spikeheads, and said ‘‘ We 
of this learned University are eager once more to enter into 
friendly relations with you.”’ 

‘ Now these numbered among themselves professors and Heads 
of Colleges not a few (but not all), and chief of them was the 
Official National Bard.’ 

‘But, Sir,’ broke out Jimmy. 

*‘ And then there was trouble,’ went on the master, regardless 
of the interruption, while his neighbour kicked Jimmy hard on the 
ankle. « ‘For many of the Islanders, and specially the old 
members of that famous University who lived there no longer and 
could see beyond the local hills, many of these, too, professors, and 
scientists, and learned men, though they lived there no longer, 
these became very angry at the letter and said so. Forthwith. . .’ 

‘Why, it is like Homer translation,’ murmured Jimmy. 

‘ Forthwith came others to the rescue of the first, teachers in 
the University : not so much professors or Heads of Colleges this 
time, for that river of sympathy had pretty well been drained dry 
by letter number one, but teachers, men and women, who wrote 
all together to the papers and said they agreed with the message 
of affection towards the teachers and professors and scientists 
and the learned men of the Spikeheads. 

‘Some of these second letter-writers had fought gallantly in the 
war and (all honour to them) felt generously disposed towards 
their defeated enemy, who had fought bravely and honourably and 
unsuccessfully against them. 

‘ There were hard, unkind critics of this second letter, though, 
still, who said that the women teachers who signed it were now 
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so tastefully arrayed in charming caps and gowns that they could 
not help feeling that the eyes of the world were upon them, and 
that among these was one so delightfully young that she bad been 
a schoolgirl when the war broke out. Yet why shouldn’t she, if so, 
sign for all that? And the psychologists (who on earth are these? 
wondered Jimmy) said that deep down at the bottom of the un- 
conscious mind of these worthy memorialists there lurked a 
certain feeling of moral glow and self-satisfaction at being so 
Christianly superior to the common herd who would not so quickly 
forget. Their sub-conscious minds. . . ’ 

‘ What is he talking about? ’ groaned Jimmy. 

‘Then,’ tae master continued, ‘ other people wrote still more 
letters. But the Official National Bard wrote the longest one of 
all—a prose work this time, but with some lovely Italian poetry 
in it, and no mention of Satan at all. 

* But all this while the preachers and teachers and philosophers 
and scientists and all the learned men of the Spikeheads said 
nothing. Then at last two things, happened. 

‘The Chief of that most famous University of the Islanders 
wrote a letter gravely and concisely disclaiming on behalf of the 
University all corporate Academic responsibility for the original 
manifesto.’ 

‘ Some jaw-breakers there,’ muttered the class. 

‘ And at last the teachers and philosophers and scientists and 
the learned men of the Spikeheads replied, and with great and 
calm dignity said ‘‘ We will consent to overlook your offensive 
words.’’ But the dignity was a little spoilt by a rash Spikehead 
journalist who added ‘‘ But don’t you Islanders go spraying poison 
over our splendid science again, a thing we never did to yours.” 

‘Then, when they read this reply, these curious Islanders, 
instead of talking any longer about ‘‘ premature and inopportune 
sentimentality ...”’’ 

‘Phew!’ murmured Jimmy, ‘ wouldn’t that go into Latin 
first-rate! Prematura et tnopportuna sentimentalitas sounds 
all right.’ 

‘They just sat down, held their sides, and laughed con- 
sumedly.’ 

‘ What did the Officious National Bard do then, Sir? ’ ventured 
Jimmy. 

‘That remains to be seen, Henderson,’ answered the master. 
‘ But I wish you would not mix your adjectives.’ 

‘When the Islanders had done laughing,’ he continued, ‘ they 
turned everyone to his neighbour, and said ‘‘ But really now, 
Cui bono? ’”’ 

‘ Meaning, Henderson? ’ 
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There was a profound and sudden hush. The robin and the 
thrash had stopped singing. The sun had gone in. The fog was 
rolling up from the valley again. The goalposts had vanished. 
His best chum was grinning. Jimmy’s heart was in his boots. 

‘Cui bono. Meaning, Henderson?’ insisted the tyrant. 

‘Oh,’ said Jimmy desperately, ‘ What good? What blessed 
good?’ | 

BERNARD W. HENDERSON. 





— 








THE WEAK CASE OF THE PESSIMISTS 


THE idea of progress has of late been much to the fore. It has 
been subjected to searching criticisms which have disturbed and 
depressed the minds of many who were secure in an unquestioning 
faith. As yet neither party to the controversy can claim any 
decided victory. As a consequence there is a widespread ten- 
dency either to allow undue weight to negative arguments, or to 
rely on an impressionism mainly based on temperament. Some 
cannot trust themselves to think clearly on a subject which touches 
life so closely at many points ; others are tempted to acquiesce too 
readily in what is, to all intents and purposes, a sheer fatalism. 

It is one thing to utter timely warnings against an unduly 
facile optimism ; it is quite another to extinguish the star of social 
hope. The case was strikingly and poignantly put in a Times 
article written some three years before Germany precipitated the 
great catastrophe : ‘An immense hope has traversed the world, 
and if now it seems delusive, it is likely to be followed by a despair 
no less immense.’ For a century or more men’s hearts and minds 
have fed upon this hope ; ‘ upon it they have founded their faith 
in the ultimate righteousness of the universe, and if it crumbles 
away, what ground of faith will be left them?’ 

The question, then, is not of academic, but of intensely living 
interest. Unfortunately it is also exceedingly complex. It raises 
discussions upon a disconcertingly great variety of topics, and there 
is peculiar difficulty in finding a co-ordinating conception which 
shall give them unity. The very idea of progress is elusive and 
protean ; so much so, that attempts to define it are few and far 
between ; no one of the definitions hitherto proposed has won its 
way to general acceptance. Moreover, personal attitudes, and 
influences of environment, almost inevitably bias or warp the 
judgment. The outlook is not promising. If the debate is to be 
fruitful, the ground must be cleared, and attention must be concen- 
trated on positions that are of really fundamental importance. I 
shall here venture to criticise certain assumptions usually too 
lightly passed over, and also suggest a co-ordinating principle 
which may diminish the confusion. 
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I begin by urging that needless complications are introduced 
when we bring into the argument the opinions of those who did 
not share our present knowledge of the universe and of life upon 
our globe. I am not for a moment depreciating the many-sided 
value of such a treatise as that of Professor Bury, in which he 
traces the development and history of the idea of progress. But 
when our purpose is to test the validity of the idea, the past 
cannot render us much substantial help. For it is plain that the 
discoveries and researches made in quite recent days have revolu- 
tionised our notions, on the big scale and on the small, to an 
extent which has presented to us what is virtually a new problem. 
We must make a fresh start. 

It may be contended that metaphysics occupies a privileged 
position because of the general and abstract nature of its matter 
and conclusions. I do not deny that the philosophy of days gone 
by is of more permanent value than their science. But this is not 
to grant that it bears on our existing problem so directly as some 
would have us imagine. For even metaphysics is conditioned by 
the amount of positive knowledge that forms its background, and 
its authority must be discounted accordingly. The Darwinian 
hypothesis, of itself, constitutes a dividing line of tremendous 
significance. But I am bold to go further and maintain that 
we should be on our guard against metaphysics of any date—even 
the most recent. For the problem of progress is essentially a 
practical one, and must be kept as far as possible within the sphere 
of experience. Dialectic and abstract reasonings, though not 
excluded, should not be permitted to dictate terms or foreclose 
issues. 

The danger of unwarranted dictatorship is not an imaginary 
one. I will adduce a typical instance. In the Times article 
already quoted, Dean Inge is credited with the following state- 
ment which would seem, for him, to serve as a kind of postulate. 
‘In God’s sight the past and the future were there during the 
untold ages of the past, and 1911 was just as important or un- 
important a year as 1811 or 2011.’ Now what is here implied? 
Light is thrown by a passage in the Romanes Lecture lately 
delivered by this same acute critic. ‘It is hard to believe that so 
great a thinker (Hegel) really supposed that the universe as a 
whole is progressing, a notion which Mr. Bradley has stigmatised 
as ‘‘nonsense, unmeaning, or blasphemous.’’’ If forcible lan- 
guage can avail, this is refreshingly effective! But if we are undis- 
mayed, we can object that we want to know what is meant by 
‘the universe as a whole.’ The mention of Mr. Bradley leads to 
the surmise that we are concerned with what is known as the 
Philosophy of the Absolute. If so, we are forbidden to distinguish 
the universe from its Ground ; it is simply included in the One—the 
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Whole. And the Whole, thus conceived, is changeless. If we 
ask what we are to think of the changes going on around us, we 
are told they are but ‘appearances’ which in some inexplicable 
fashion ‘ appear’ in the finite ‘appearances’ we call our Selves. 
That is to say, they are not really changes at all. It follows, 
therefore, that 1911 is as perfect as 1811 or as 2011. Plainly, 
if we accept this philosophy with conviction, we are driven to the 
conclusion that the idea of progress must be abandoned. 

Whether the Absolutist be right or wrong is not now the ques- 
tion. What I want to press home is that his doctrine does 
not hold the field. We observe that even of Hegel himself the 
Dean speaks with caution: ‘ It is hard to believe’ he could be in 
opposition to Bradley—he was ‘so great a thinker.’ This mode 
of rescuing the master makes it uncomfortable for those concerning 
whose dissidence there can be no doubt. Nevertheless the fact 
remains that many ‘great’ thinkers reject Absolutism, and hold 
it to be an outcome of a dialectic the subtlety of which overreaches 
itself. From among the many alternatives propounded and main- 
tained I select this as bearing so directly on our problem. It is 
granted that the Supreme Being is unconditioned by anything 
external to Himself, and that He is the sole Ground of all that 
exists. But a distinction is drawn between God and His universe. 
God, in the universe, sets going and sustains processes which have 
a beginning, a purpose, and a goal—processes, therefore, in which 
change is real, and of which progress, in the usual sense of the 
term, can be predicated. I leave this doctrine to speak for itself. 
But I cannot refrain from remarking that if the Absolutist con- 
demns it as absurd, he is conditioning the Supreme Being, and 
that, too, in a singularly questionable fashion—by the limits of his 
own dialectical powers ! 

I have selected the Philosophy of the Absolute for special 
notice because it seems to supply the fundamental conceptions on 
which the latest formidable attack on the idea of progress is based. 
But I have used it merely for the sake of illustrating my wider 
contention. What is true here is true throughout the whole 
sphere of metaphysics. No system has yet won the right to wield 
final authority in dictating conditions under which our controversy 
should be carried on, much less to prejudge the issue. It would 
of course be unreasonable to expect that a thinker should altogether 
sink his personal philosophical convictions, if he is able to arrive 
at such. But it is not unreasonable to ask that he shall not 
impose them as integral parts of his argument and thereby un- 
warrantably force the position. Men are asking whether they can 
enter on the task of social reconstruction with a hope that they 
are striving for an attainable end. No metaphysician, qué 
metaphysician, should venture to say them nay. 
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_ But what of science? There is a general impression abroad 
that its teachings are subversive of the idea of progress. And 
certainly there are not a few scientists who fall back on a deter- 
ministic pessimism. Dean Inge, in his Romanes Lecture, quotes 
a strong, almost a lurid, passage from Mr. Bertrand Russell. 
Man himself, his feelings and beliefs, his hopes and fears ‘ are 
but the outcome of accidental collocations of atoms,’ and are 
all alike ‘destined to extinction in the vast death of the solar 
system.’ Here is a negation which is seemingly based, not on 
abstract reasonings, but on deductions from facts of experience. 
I now address myself to the task of meeting this formidable 
onslaught. I hope to show that the supposed ‘facts’ are capable 
of modifications and new perspectives which rob them of much of 
their overwhelming character. Mr. Bertrand Russell himself 
inserts a saving clause : ‘ All these things, if not quite beyond dis- 
pute, are yet so nearly certain,’ and so forth. I think he under- 
states the degree of doubtfulness. 

At the outset, iet us realise that the scientist does not pretend 
to go beyond the sphere of observable facts. He avowedly submits 
to this restriction. He counts, weighs, measures, analyses, 
describes, classifies. True, at times he goes beyond his data and 
frames hypotheses ; but his object is not to transcend the sphere 
of the observable, nor is he content until he has brought his 
hypotheses to the test of sensible facts. His conclusions, there- 
fore, qué scientist, are similarly limited. He cannot deal with 
values, purposes, meanings. And since it is precisely with values, 
purposes, meanings, that our problem is centrally concerned, he 
cannot supply us with any final pronouncement as regards the 
validity of the idea of progress. When we are inclined to lean too 
heavily on the staff of ‘ positive’ knowledge, let us reflect anew 
on the significance of this far-reaching limitation. 

But it will be urged that, while making full allowance on this 
score, the ‘facts’ remain,.and are subversive of a belief in 
progress. Man’s physical fate is linked to that of his planet, and 
that, again, to the fires of the sun. The sun itself is but one 
instance of a constant and rhythmic making and unmaking of 
worlds. There are no fixed points, so to speak, round which a 
continuous development might proceed. There is thus no need 
to pierce into the realm of values, purposes, and meanings; the 
physical factors are decisive. We must join Mr. Bertrand Russell 
in bowing to the inevitable. 

We must bow to ‘facts.’ Yes, but have we got them? Has 
science yet reached any bed-rock on which we may securely build 
our world-views? Not so, as may readily be shown. Only a few 
years ago eminent physicists were assuring us that the universe 
is a machine steadily and surely running down. From moment 
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to moment, it was said, there is a degradation of energy without 
compensation, and a corresponding reduction of its possibilities 
of change. The whole system tends to become an inert mass from 
which all variety and life will have for ever vanished. How 
wondrously has this desolating theory been modified! The forces 
which concentrate matter, and of which gravity is the type, are 
not the only ones in operation, nor are they predominant. There 
are others which dissipate it. And therefore ‘the evolution of 
the worlds will continue in eternal cycle in which there is neither 
beginning nor end, and in which life may exist and continue for 
ever and undiminished.’ That is a very different story! And who 
shall say how it will be supplemented in the days to come? Where 
are the ‘ facts ’? 

Again, Mr. Bertrand Russell affirms that man and his affairs 
‘are but the outcome of accidental collocations of atoms.’ There 
are here two terms which provoke dissent—‘ atoms’ and ‘ acci- 
dental.’ And first, of atoms. I suppose the writer was using 
the word loosely, as a kind of synonym for ‘ matter.’ But we must 
not Jet him off so easily. And if we press for closer definitions 
there are unexpected developments. For, as is now well known 
to us all, atoms themselves are astoundingly composite bodies, 
and can disintegrate. And some of the products of disintegration 
cease to be ‘ matter’ at all—probably there is no ‘matter’ any- 
where, but electricity, ether, or some other immaterial entity. 
We are moving about in the ‘ worlds not realised’ of the new 
physics. And to add to these glorious uncertainties comes 
Einstein with his theory of relativity. Where are the ‘ facts’? 

And now for that insidious word ‘ accidental.’ What right has 
Mr. Bertrand Russell to thrust it upon us? It is a flagrant 
example of a question-begging epithet. I might point out that 
the conception of Energy brings us exceedingly close to that of 
Will, and lands us in the neighbourhood of the psychical. The 
supposed gap between matter and mind manifests undoubted signs 
of closing up. I will content myself, however, by affirming, with 
Professor Stout, that ‘the world of material phenomena pre- 
supposes a system of immaterial agency.’ ‘One thing (he says) 
seems clear—that we are nearer to truth in speaking of it (the 
immaterial system) as consciousness, than in speaking of it as 
matter.’ In this recognition of consciousness we have most 
certainly a basis for a melioristic world-philosophy. It frees us 
from the nightmare of an inevitable mechanism. It allows us 
to look for ‘ direction’ in the series of readjustments revealed by 
astronomy. Let me give a simple case. A man builds a house 
with the conscious purpose of providing shelter and safety. That 
is to say, non-material motives have so far effected a change in the 
disposition of a certain portion of the materials of the universe. 
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Sun may collide with sun, worlds may be born and die, but the 
effect of the building will be permanent, in the sense that the 
collocation of the atoms contained in the whole can never be the 
same as if the man had not built his house. Apply this on the 
‘ cosmic scale. It would surely be the height of presumption to 
maintain that the only consciousness at work is that manifested in 
the organisms that are born and die on our tiny planet. And if 
not, then the materials of the universe may be continuously and 
cumulatively moulded in accordance with conscious purpose. If 
the ‘ accidental ’’ was ever there, it is destined to be eliminated. 
Once more I ask, where are the ‘ facts ’? 

I would not have it thought that, in arguing thus, I am under- 
rating the achievements of science. I yield to none in my 
admiration for them, nor in my appreciation of their value for 
enabling us to take ever wider views of existence and its potentiali- 
ties. My point is that science is still in its infancy, and that it is 
not only hazardous, but illegitimate, to employ its tentative con- 
clusions for stifling a hope which is the mainspring of social effort 
in the most advanced of civilised communities. And I moreover 
maintain that the further we penetrate into the nature and 
structure of the world presented to our senses, the less defensible 
is dogmatism about ‘ accidental collocations of atoms.’ Rather 
are we being led to the conception that the physical universe is, as 
it were, a stage on which is unfolding, with each successive change 
of scenery, a drama that grows in meaning and value. ) 

But here presents itself the old objection in a specialised form. 
Granted that certain of the received teachings of science are losing 
their dreariest and most sinister features, we have not got rid of 
the fact that man’s physical destiny is linked to that of his planet. 
Let the upward curve be as lengthy as you will, it is bound to 
take a downward turn, and man will disappear. In attempting 
to take the sting out of this forecast, I am not anxious, from the 
practical standpoint, to establish a direct negative—though, as 
will be seen in the next paragraph, something of the kind is not 
quite out of our reach. Nor shall I seek escape by what is the 
most satisfactory of all counter-considerations—the insistence on 
the ultimately spiritual character of our existence. I confine 
myself for the present purpose to the physical conditions which 
Mr. Bertrand Russell has in view. And I draw a distinction 
between the cosmic and the practical aspects of our problem. 
Suppose the modern conclusions of scientists concerning the future 
of our system to be valid, they need not paralyse our belief in the 
possibility of progress. For the life thus allotted to our central 
luminary is to be reckoned, not by millions of years (as was so 
recently taught) but by billions. The end is so remote that, in our 
capacity as men of action, we may ignore it. When we would 
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aim at bringing a new spirit into commerce, or at relieving the 
strained relations between capital and labour, it is fatuous to take 
the heart out of our enthusiasm by interposing reflections about 
things that may happen in what is virtually an eternity ahead. 
If there is reasonable ground for believing that progress is possible 
for even one billion years to come, we may well leave a future 
so remote to take care of itself, and be up and doing in the living 
present. 

Nor is this all that can be said in reply. For, as was above 
hinted, we need not unreservedly yield the point that man’s 
physical fate is absolutely dependent on the fires of the sun. 
Science is still in its infancy. But already it has discovered the 
existence of stores of energy so vast that they stagger the imagina- 
tion. I allude, of course, to radio-activity and all that it implies. 
True, we cannot yet exploit these inexhaustible sources of power. 
Remember, however, the practically interminable series of ages 
that, apart from special catastrophes, open out for further ex- 
ploration and adventure. Who shall set bounds to what may yet 
be achieved? Other planets, nay, other systems, may be brought 
within range of human control to an extent sufficient to supply 
substitutes for the failing of our central luminary. Such specu- 
lations as these may be daring ; but they do not exceed the bounds 
of reasonable probability, and open up vistas in which the hope of 
progress may legitimately expand. 

I conclude, therefore, that neither metaphysics nor science 
can as yet claim to lay down conditions for the discussion of the 
problem of progress, much less to foreclose the issue. There 
remains the appeal to history—whether that of terrestrial organic 
life as a whole, or that of the human race in particular. I main- 
tain that we shall be wise if we narrow the area of debate within 
the limits thus defined. Max Nordau’s statement may serve as a 
guide to inquiry. ‘The self-preservation of humanity against 
hostile nature on the one hand, and the assimilation of the claims 
of the average and the superior individual to the enjoyment of 
life within humanity on the other—this is the goal and object of 
progress.” Let us supplement this, according to our likings, with 
references to self-realisation, moral or spiritual ends, and so forth ; 
but when we are concerned with the possibility of progress, let us 
be content, at any rate in the initial stages, with the more modest 
programme thus suggested. We shall then materially increase 
our chances of reaching some practical results. 

T conclude by calling special attention to the dominant import- 
ance and the co-ordinating usefulness of the social factor. If it 
can be shown that the successive changes in the relations which 
link the individual to his fellows are, in their general trend, calcu- 
lated to effect fuller realisation of human potentialities, the case 
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for progress will be won. I will adduce one or two illustrations 
of -my point. 

There can be no question as to the increase of organic com- 
plexity in the age-long course of the development of life on the 
globe. The advance has not been general or universal. There is 
still the amoeba—but there is also man. Assuredly we have here 
an instance of a continuous progress. Not that mere complexity 
in itself necessarily implies increase of real value. But the com- 
plexity does not stand alone; it has been accompanied by a con- 
current development of psychical powers. It is debated, however, 
whether, in man’s case, there is any further improvement in 
physique—-strength, beauty, and the rest. Now suppose the 
decision to be in the negative—we then seek for the cause. And 
we find it in the influence of social relations. Civilisation protects 
the physically unfit. Huxley went so far as to affirm that this 
elimination of ‘ natural’ selection amounted to a reversal of the 
cosmic process. Social relations, mark, are to the fore. But this 
same eliminating influence may reverse its action, and reintro- 
duce selection in a new guise. The science of eugenics is even 
now coming to the birth. The difficulties in its path are 
enormous ; but there is ample time before it in which it may learn 
how to surmount them. And thus the fact (supposing it to be 
such) that there is an arrest of human physical development is 
seen to be of secondary importance. The real stress is on the 
social factor. 

The case of mental development is strictly parallel so far as 
brain-power is concerned. Have we advanced on the Cro-Magnon 
standard? He would be a bold man who would dogmatise ; for we 
know too little about the Cro-Magnon race and too little about the 
brain. Let us again suppose, however, that the decision is in the 
negative. There is no reason why we should be greatly perturbed. 
The Eugenics of the future can be trusted to tackle the problem ; 
the crucial condition of improvement is an advance in social 
efficiency, and is to this extent within our own control. More- 
over, increased complexity in social relations and the accumu- 
lation of social tradition have been more than potent substitutes 
for brain development, inasmuch as, unaided by such develop- 
ment, they have brought into being the civilisations of the world. 
Take a characteristic example of the predominance of this factor. 
It would seem that Archimedes had a more subtle intellect than 
George Stephenson. Both men were inventors. But the results 
of their inventions are marvellously different. The one added his 
contribution to the general stock of knowledge without making 
any appreciable change in the conditions of human life. The 
other, by his steam-engine, ushered in a new stage of civilisation 
—the age of machinery—which has vitally affected almost every 
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department of thought and action. Whence this startling dis- 
parity? Not from difference of brain-power; the advantage in 
that respect was accorded to the representative of an earlier period. 
No, the secret lies in the intermediate development of the social 
environment. Or take an example of another sort from present- 
day happenings. Europe is now convulsed by popular movements 
which necessitate radical reconstruction. Are these upheavals 
prompted and guided by any master-brain or group of master- 
brains? For good or for bad, intellectual leadership is singularly 
lacking. It is new social relations that are stimulating new 
reactions. 

In like manner I could treat of happiness, art, morals, religion 
—all the higher standards by which we try to gauge the trend and 
value of successive changes in the fortunes of individuals and of 
the race. A man’s happiness, measure it as you will, is pre- 
ponderantly dependent on his relations to his fellows. Art 
demands a fit environment. A book like Westermarck’s Develop- 
ment of the Moral Ideas shows the extent to which morals are 
conditioned by social customs and ideals. The word ‘religion’ 
itself testifies to the essential character of what it implies. The 
social factor is supreme fhroughout. And I would therefore give 
to Max Nordau’s definition some such turn as this: Is the in- 
creasing complexity in social relations calculated on the whole to 
provide richer materials for realising human potentialities, 
corporate and individual? I myself do not hesitate to answer 
this question in the affirmative. To those who differ from me I 
can but say, on behalf of our common humanity— 


I am a substance nobler than the stars. 


J. Epwarp Murcer. 
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THEOLOGY, POETRY AND CIVICS 





CERTAIN religions are acclaimed Great, because at one moment or 
another they have presented a Vision of Life so clear, vivid and 
well-adjusted to their times, as to draw into the orbit of that vision 
the community as a whole. But, with the coming and going of 
generations, and the changing of habits and dispositions, this 
vision of life, while it remains bright and compelling for some, yet 
for others fades and loses its appeal. These latter lapse into some 
sort of Laodicea, or are drawn into the orbit of rival suns. Now, 
admittedly, what characterises Christendom to-day is the multi- 
tude of its lapsed masses and the great numbers who adhere to 
secular faiths. 

In this situation, distressing to all who sincerely desire a work- 
ing measure of unity, people ask about the possibilities of again 
bringing into one fold all the individuals of a single nation and 
even all the nations of our Western civilisation. But that state- - 
ment of the problem is unsatisfactory and not improbably in- 
capable of reasoned answer in the present state of knowledge. It 
is more manageable to ask about the historic vision of life which 
we call Christian these questions : taken at its historic best, what 
was it and how did it work? when and how did it cease to move 
the community as a whole? by what readjustments of this vision 
and its associated doctrine and ritual to existing circumstances 
can theologians hope to see it again in the ascendant, exercising an 
emotional pul] and an intellectual direction on widening circles 
throughout Christendom ? 

It is only to the latter two questions that any answer can here 
be attempted, and even then but of general outline. Central to 
the issue stands, it is assumed, the need for a renewal of the 
Cloister in some form suitable to modern conditions. It is by 
a certain detachment and isolation from the world that men of ° 
insight have ever sought the fullest vision of life. Many and 
varied have been and are the modes of that isolation, but we may 
agree upon the Cloister as their generic name. People of all sorts 
are heard often to say that a religion is wanted which will restore 
sanity and health, wholeness of heart and mind, to our civilisa- 
tion. They mean that the wounds of the Western world need 
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for their healing a freshening vision of life triumphant. But that 
‘is to ask for the compelling voice of a Cloister able to thrill with 
the passion of community the individuals of every class and nation 
without distinction of race, rank, wealth, occupation, age, sex. 
From whatever side he approaches this task of restarting our 
civilisation on @ rising spiral, the student of reconstruction who 
would push on to its vital point must needs debouch, sooner or 
later, into that field of the inner life to which the word Cloister 
may be applied by a slight extension of its traditional meaning. In 
this research the sociologist is bound by his métier even more 
definitely perhaps than the theologian, to return upon history, in 
order to secure sure ground for a new leap forwards. 

In the formative days of the Christian Church the cloister had 
@ very definite place in the social scheme. But the popular notion 
that it provided a retreat in which the gentler spirits of the com- 
munity were free to climb the ladder of holiness expresses but 
half the truth. The famous scala sancta was no ready-made 
article of standard pattern and unvarying type. To its fashioning 
went a thousand years of meditation and experiment by a succes- 
sion of men and women who were masters of vision. Their line 
runs from Benedict to Loyola.’ The ‘regular life,’ that was the 
object of their quest, was intended to serve also as a mould in 
which the secular life might, within the limit of the day’s work, 
be also patterned. The efficacy of the cloister could thus be de- 
finitely tested by its service to the developing cities of Europe, 
as they were renewing the civilisation of the West, after its eclipse 
by the barbarian invasions and the long sequel of disorders. 

The pregnant questions were these. Did the directors of the 
regular life furnish to the citizens at large not only an impetus 
to the ‘ good life,’ but also commonsense criteria of its quality, 
and the example of reasoned experiment in its attainment? What 
made the glory of the Middle Age was the sum of the answers 
to these test questions, answers implicit in buildings, ritual and 
custom ; more or less explicit in theology and scholastic philosophy. 

Later there came a time, in the growing complexity of modern 
civilisation, when the men of the older cloister ceased adequately 
to search their souls and examine their minds in this crucial 
fashion. But wherever these same queries of life are seriously 
asked, sincerely investigated and honestly tackled in practice, 
there the spirit of the cloister realights and the vision of perfection 
reappears. The desolating lack to-day is the absence of accord, 
and understanding between those who, if they could be brought 


1 In the development of the Catholic cloister, three phases may be dis- 
tinguished. In the Benedictine phase, the chief spiritual instrument on which 
reliance was placed for interpenetrating the cloister and the outside world was 
Intercessory Prayer ; in the Friary phase it was Preaching ; and with the Jesuits 
it became Teaching. 
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into communion, might renew the cloister by making it again an 
organ at once of personal and civic arousal. But the seers of 
vision, the students of knowledge, the lovers of letters, the prac- 
titioners of social and political arts, the devotees of holiness, are 
scattered into camps for the most part indifferent to each other 
when not actually hostile or suspicious. The moderns have not 
only separated and isolated from each other the cults of religion 
and the actualities of politics, but both from the higher traditions 
of literature and the nobler quests of science. In short, the 
cloister to-day exists but in fragments awaiting reunion in the 
service of the plain-man called John Citizen. 

Now John Citizen, though he does not read Aristotle, yet seeks 
unwearyingly in the city for the means of that ‘ good life’ which 
Aristotle invented ‘ Politics’ to discover. Though he would dis- 
miss the mediaeval cloister as a ‘ back number,’ yet he is unceas- 
ing in his search for that ecstasy of life which accompanies the 
vision of the cloister. He knows where to go in order to provide 
himself and his family, if not with a vision, at least a feeling, 
and even an emotion of life abundant. He seeks, if he does not 
always find it, in Theatre, Music-Hall, Concert Room, Picture 
Gallery, Library. He seeks it in Dancing-Saloon, Cinema, 
Teashop, Tavern. But beyond all these places of inner arousal, 
does not the way of vital exploration lie for most in the open 
street of the city, above all the evening street, thronged with . 
fellow pilgrims, vibrant with a vague but intense sense of 
communion? 

The ‘good life’ of pagan tradition, the vital ecstasy of the 
Christian spirit, in so far as it is to-day attainable from its many 
and varied civic sources issues from springs of renewal and in- 
spiration, not so long ago united in the cloister, but nowadays trick- 
ling in the more or less isolated streams we call Drama, Music, 
Art, Literature, Poetry, Architecture and the like. Each of these 
streams singly pursues its own independent course, flushing, to 
be sure, many a soul with the waters of ecstasy. But something 
is lacking, as must be evident from the restless pursuit of emotional 
variety. What lacks is the power to compose fragmentary dreams 
into unity of design and to transform this into the deeds that 
express personality in full communion with society. The problem 
and the task, in which our ‘ intellectuals’ and our creative artists 
have so far respectively failed, is to build up a framework of 
thought and compose an orchestra of feeling in which all the 
scattered and disunited elements of the broken cloister may take 
their place and do their proper work. But to say that is not to 
deny many and notable advances towards reunion. Here it is 
proposed to consider two only of these many approaches. One of 
them is through Poetry, and the other along that new and more 
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synthetic branch of applied sociology which some call Town- 
Planning, and others, more ambitiously, the art of City Design. 

From the latter point of view ‘Civics’ is a convenient title, 
because it conveys at once the sense of applied science and the 
practical art arising therefrom. There is, it is true, an objection 
to the word Civics to cover an application of social science and 
its practical use in the repair of old cities and the making of new 
ones. For many perhaps most books on Civics say not a word 
about cities. They tell only of administrative politics: But, 
waiving this current misuse of Civics, let us take the ‘city’ in 
its proper historic meaning of an environment and a tradition 
designed and organised for the ‘ good life.’ We may thereby 
justify the above use of ‘ Civics’ and at the same time get on to 
the track of its relationship to theology. 

Think for instance of the changing attitude exhibited by the 
adherents of the modern movements which conceive themselves 
to constitute ‘ progress.’ When the concept of ‘ progress’ pene- 
trated the Western mind, the vital problem of the cloister passed 
into the hands of men attached to a divergent tradition. The new 
form given it was to ask what is the main line of human develop- 
ment, and with that query went a corresponding modification in 
the mode of experimental research and practical handling. At 
first the solution was sought by political adjustments of a some- 
what general, not to say abstract order. But now the answers 
whether given by politicians and economists of conventional or 
insurgent schools are increasingly in the concrete terms concerned 
with better living, better educating, better working. Moving 
with the times, politicians and economists to-day discuss and con- 
sider actual plans for bettered homes, schools and workshops. 
To-morrow the placing of all these on the town-plan may engage 
their attention ; and then they can hardly evade that returning 
question of unity which must be solved in the cloister before it can 
be applied in the city. Already the town-planner—who, as we 
have seen, may be taken as the nearest approach to a practitioner 
of applied sociology—is being called into the council of Statesmen. 
If he would come as no mere expert in technique, but as a master 
of civic design and therefore an artist in civilisation-values, he 
must equip himself with a corresponding range of resources. His 
vision of the city must be alive with its integral elements all work- 
ing in unison. But what and where are the cultural resources 
of so high a feat of combined emotion, thought and imagination? 
Until the rise of Civic Sociology in our own generation, Christian 
Theology was the one tradition which did, in a way, continue the 
classic conception of the city as fount of the good life, and moreover 
enriched that conception by an endeavour to incorporate it in the 
Hebrew ideal of the holy city. The Theologian’s City of God, with 
all its moral elaboration and opulent imagery, is therefore and must 
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remain a magistral source of inspiration to the artist in civic 
design. But this tradition needs definitely relating to secular 
history and modern science.. What course of education and even 
of re-education can be sketched to this end? 

Some apprenticeship to the life and discipline of an effective 
modern cloister is manifestly an indispensable item in the needed 
curriculum. Is not this indeed the crux of the matter? But how 
to proceed in this readjustment? To climb the soul’s ladder 
of perfections, to wrestle with God, to cultivate the ideal, are 
authentic modes of the cloistered life, but insufficiently defined 
for the modern mind. To pursue a course in the poetry of 
mysticism would be useful but inadequate. To experiment in 
the laboratories of science, to work in the studios of art, to com- 
pose in the chambers of literature—all these disciplines are 
invaluable, but they lead straight into the diverging paths of 
the specialisms; and this separatist tendency has invaded even 
the closets of philosophy. Is it then to be inferred that an integral 
education, whether for town-planner or anyone else, is barred 
by the existing disarray in our cloistral traditions and exercises? 
An indictment, most serious perhaps in the case of the poet. 
For is it not to recent and current poetry that the modern man 
has come to look for the fullest vision of life attainable in our 
times? At any rate, few would deny that without birth-aiding 
from the poet the plain-man of these days can hardly hope to 
possess his soul. 

It would seem then that for light on renewal of the cloister 
one must explore the connexion—by no means obvious—between 
theology, poetry and civics. For a beginning of the search there 
is the undying instance of Dante’s journey through the regions 
of darkness and twilight. But where to-day may be sought and 
found the guidance of a poet-magician? To return to the Rome 
of Virgil, or to the Florence of Dante, even if we could do either, 
would not by the conditions of the quest help us. Yet it is 
useful to recall that Dante’s inspiration came in part from the 
scheme of life presented by mediaeval catholicism and in part 
from the vivid city life of his day. The suggestion is that we 
may capture something of the spirit of both Virgil and Dante 
by taking an evening walk through the Dublin of to-day in the 
company of the poet-mystic who, when he sings, calls himself 
‘A. E.’ Listen then to his voice as we move by his side through 
the mysteries of evening streets : 

What domination of what darkness dies this hour, 

And through what new rejoicing winged ethereal power 
O’er thrown, the cells opened, the heart released from fear ? 
Gay twilight and grave twilight pass, the stars appear 
O'er the prodigious, smouldering, dusky, city flare. 

The hanging gardens of Babylon were not more fair. 
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Yon gir) whirls like an Eastern dervish. Her dance is 
No less a god-intoxicated dance than his; 
Though all unknowing the arcane fire that lights her feet 
What motions of what starry tribes her limbs repeat. 

. .» I know there lies 
Open somewhere this hour a gate to Paradise, 
Its blazing battlements with watchers thronged, O where - 
I know not, but my flame-winged feet shall lead me there. 


Or am I there already, and is this Paradise? 


Like many-templed Nineveh tower beyond tower ; 

And I am hurried on in this immortal hour. 

Mine eyes beget new majesties: my spirit greets 

The trams, the high-built glittering galleons of the streets 
That float through twilight rivers from galaxies of light, 
Nay, in the Fount of Days they rise, they take their flight, 
And wend to the great deep, the Holy Sepulchre, 

These dark, misshapen falk to be made lovely there, 
Hurry with me, not all ignoble as we seem, 

Lured by some inexpressible and gorgeous dream. 

The earth melts in my blood. The air that I inhale 

Is like enchanted wine poured from the Holy Grail. 


O stay, departing glory, stay with us but a day, 

And burning seraphim shall leap from out our clay, 

And plumed and crested hosts shall shine where men have been, 
Heaven hold no lordlier court than earth at College Green.? 


In this vision of the poet-mystic, his clear yet passionate 
imagery compels us to see no mere city of idle dreams, but the 
coming of a potent reality. As he draws near to his climax 
of attainment he himself feels need for support and succour from 
other hands; and in the waning of his ecstasy he cries aloud for 
an architectonic ally ! 

O hurry, hurry, unknown shepherd of desires, 
And with thy flocks of bright imperishable fires 
Pen me within the starry fold, ere the night falls 
And I am left alone below immutable walls. 


Seemingly the poet’s cry is unheard. For from the ‘ unknown 
shepherd of desires’ there comes no answering echo ta his call 
for the deed that issues from the dream. To the glory of vision 
there succeeds the low note of disappointed hopes : 

Ah, no, the wizardry is over: the magic flame, 

That might have melted all in beauty, fades as it came. 


The stars are far and faint and strange. The night draws down. 
Exiled from light, forlorn, I walk in Dublin Town. 


But the mood of refusal and depression with its dull imagery 
of Dublin Town does not last. Power to realise is again trium- 


2 * The City’ from Collected Poems, by A. E. (Macmillan & Co., 1919). 
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phantly affirmed. Boldly recaptured is the vision of an exalted 
College Green and its transfigured denizens : 


Yet had I might to lift the veil, the will to dare, 

The fiery, rushing chariots of the Lord are there. 

The whirlwind path, the blazing gates, the trumpets blown, 
The hills of heaven, the majesty of throne by throne, 
Enraptured faces, hands uplifted, welcome sung, 

By the thronged gods, tall, golden-coloured, joyful, young, 


Without pausing to contemplate the wonders revealed in this 
glimpse of a Paradise imaged by the ‘heart released from fears,’ 
let us push on with our own exploring. Again take for guide 
@ poet-mystic; and if this time it be one who himself was a 
wanderer, homeless in the streets of London, that, though it pro- 
mise less, may fulfileven more. The vision of Francis Thompson, 
though rather personal than civic, is emphatic in associating 
aspiration with locality, and declaring for realisation in the here 
and now, did we but summon and use the resources available for 
transforming the actual into the possible. His challenge is 
addressed not only to the plain man, but to all who bear respon- 
sibility for the ordering of life and supremely to those charged 
with its enhancement. And who more than the civic statesman 
is committed at once to the bringing of order into the plain-man’s 
environment and adding thereto a design of enhancement? Let 
us, therefore, audaciously lay claim to Francis Thompson’s well-- 
known, perhaps best-known, lines as a document in civic design : 


O world invisible, we view thee; 
O world intangible, we touch thee; 
O world unknowable, we know thee, 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee! 


Does the fish soar to find the ocean, 
The eagle plunge to find the air— 
That we ask of the stars in motion 
If they have rumour of thee there? 


Not where the wheeling systems darken 
And our benumbed conceiving soars !— 
The drift of pinions, would we hearken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors! 


The angels keep their ancient places ;— 
Turn but a stone and start a wing; 
’*Tis ye, ’tis your estrangéd faces, 
That miss the many-splendoured thing. 


But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 
Cry ;—and upon thy so sore loss 

Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder. 
Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross. 
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Yea, in the night, my soul, my daughter, 
Cry—clinging heaven by the hems; 

And lo, Christ walking on the water, 
Not of Gennesareth, but Thames. 


Now the energy of the poet-mystic is, in the nature of things, 
a limited quantity. His passion of creation tends to become 
exhausted in contriving the imagery to express his vision. It 
is in accord with the scheme of civilisation and its resulting divi- 
sion of labour, either that he is driven to invoke an ‘ unknown 
shepherd of desires’ to make real his dream: or in the alterna- 
tive be left in the precarious position of ‘ clinging heaven by the 
hems’! These are defects of human quality which men of 
science call ‘ specialisation of function.’ All the more remark- 
able then when a valiant one among the poet-mystics is found 
not only aflame with the faith of his vision, but impassioned also 
with the will to make it prevail. The example of Blake comes 
naturally to mind. And surely something is gained by recalling 
the origin of some oft-quoted verses. They express the poet’s 
mood of rebound against the first crop of civic horrors sown by the 
Mechanical Age. Resolute amidst a nightmare of ‘ dark Satanic 
mills’ Blake exclaimed with splendid audacity : 


Bring me my bow of burning gold! 
Bring me my arrows of desire! 

Bring me my spear: O clouds, unfold! 
Bring me my chariot of fire! 


I will not cease fror. men'‘al fight 

Nor shall my swoid sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleisant land. 


This is magnificent, but it is not city-building; which in all 
recorded instances requires quite other instruments than bows, 
arrows, spears and chariots, as for instance in the classic case 
of Theban walls, erected through the magic of Amphion’s lyre. 
But to be sure, it is possible Blake called for the tools of war 
in order first to destroy those ‘ dark Satanic mills’ before starting 
work upon the heavenly city! And anyhow, it is no recognised 
part of the poet’s office to plan or design cities, still less to build 
them. His work is to stir the mental lethargy of the plain-man, 
vitalising him with spiritual energy, awakening in his torpid 
mind the mood that thrills to magic vistas. Now is it not this 
mystic quality of the mind which, disciplined in the service of 
personality, men call the soul? Admit this test of spiritual status, 
and by its application we may go further in exploring the relation 
between theology, poetry and civics. Start this time with the 
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town-planner. He is a civic statesman in the making; but is 
not infrequently found arrested at the stage of the wingless grub. 
In this destitute and encysted condition the town-planner is no 
better than the unregenerate plain-man, chartered to practise 
a crude anatomy on the body of some unfortunate city. Such 
town-planners, having missed the direct impetus alike of theology 
and of sociology to see life steadily and see it whole, stand in dire 
need of spiritual aid from the poet-mystic. For without vision 
in the town-plan the citizens perish. 

True, the instincts of the plain-man never fail in demanding 
a touch of Paradise at every street corner, and if he be satisfied 
to make shift with the embellishments of the drinking saloon, or 
the allurements of the tobacco shop, and his wife remains content 
with: the sex adornment of the draper’s window, the inference 
is manifest. The poet has been absent from the building of the 
school and from the making of the town-plan. Lacking that 
inspiration, the town-plan is nothing but a topographer’s map 
since bereft of the elements which impart to it the quickening 
qualities of civic design. 

Nowhere is more evident than on the town-plan the inter- 
dependence of those elements of civic life, which of necessity are 
also the factors of personality, since man, if not a ‘ civic animal,’ 
is a mere animal. From the time of Aristotle onwards there is a 
remarkable consensus as to the integral elements of that ‘ good 
life’ which, according alike to theology and sociology, it is the 
purpose of civilisation (i.e. of ‘ the city’) to provide. First if not 
foremost, there must be provision for the making and the main- 
tenance of life’s material fabric. The care of this social scaffold- 
ing is the honourable tradition of the People, who, to be sure, are 
just the plain-man and his tribe taken collectively. In urban 
communities the material fabric goes by the name of ‘ the town,’ 
and in the countryside there is the town-in-little called the village. 
The ‘Chiefs,’ the organisers, the executive directors, of the 
People, fill their historic role and are efficient in the measure that 
they learn in their ‘ Schools’ the simpler ‘ sciences’ of their day 
and make wise application thereof in workshop, in counting-house 
and in Forum. Yet these two elements of the mundane world— 
the People and the ‘ Chiefs ’—make up but one hemisphere of the 
civic whole; that which sociologists, further generalising one of 
the master concepts of theology, call the ‘Temporal Power.’ For 
the naming of its fellow hemisphere they borrow again from 
theology, but necessarily give to the phrase ‘ Spiritual Power’ 
the wide extension and detached outlook of science. In this 
sense of the Spiritual Power, its concrete embodiments on the 
town-plan range from the housewife’s ‘ parlour’ to the Bishop’s 
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cathedral, from the dominie’s study to Athena’s Palace, the 
University. Amongst the infinitely varied personalities through 
which this ‘Spiritual Power’ (as seen by the sociologist) finds 
expression, the poet-mystic and the town-planner are types not only 
representative but also complementary and each necessary to the 
fulfilment of the other. The contention is that if these modern 
agents of a renewing spiritual power could be brought into mutual 
understanding and practising partnership, the poet might recog- 
nise in his more militant fellow the ‘unknown shepherd of 
desires.’ In prosaic phrase, it is for the town-planner to deliver 
the goods of which the poet-mystic vividly dreams and the plain- 
man vaguely senses and instinctively reaches after. 

But what more precisely is their proper division of labour, in 
a common endeavour to renovate the best of the old and infuse 
its spirit into the impulse of the new? The adjustment must 
needs be made by process of trial and error. Yet the main lines 
of the collaboration would seem to be clear. Let the poet 
volunteer for that company of the contemplative life which the 
theologian should gather, and inspire towards the renewing and 
the modernising of his cloister. And if from this rejuvenescent 
cloister is to issue a vision of life adjusted to the needs of modern 
man, then to the creative imagination of poet and the idealising 
impulse of the theologian must be added the knowledge of the 
sociologist and the skill of the town-planner, whereby the City 
of God may be adapted to contemporary agitation. 

To find a common denominator between secular ideals and the 
religious sense of Perfection is perhaps the main problem in the 
making of a cloister for these times. Without that link, without 
an authentic scheme of commensurability, the ‘ progressive’ 
endeavours and aspirations of ‘temporal powers’ stand in veiled 
antagonism to the imposing traditions that engage the constructive 
minds among the leaders of the churches. The latter continue 
to think and speak in terms of souls advancing towards heavens 
and paradises, or lapsing to purgatories and infernos. Oscillating 
between these two conceptions of life’s meaning and purpose— 
those of ‘ progress’ and of theology—the plain-man drifts to and 
fro in a paralysing infirmity. No wonder he is driven to expend 
the talents of his inner life upon the building not of temples in 
his own city but castles in Spain. Meantime, artist, scientist, 
and even the poet add to the confusion of the outer world and 
intensify the unreality of the inner by flitting fitfully in and out 
each from his own ivory tower. 

The town-planner is fortunate in that he has discovered a 
profession whose practice should fit him to be an intermediary 
between on the one hand the prayer closets of the religious and 
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the Spanish castles of the plain-man, and on the other the ivory- 
towers of art, science and letters. To the occupants of these 
dispersed fragments of the civic cloister the designs of the town- 
planner when inspired by the vision of theology, touched by the 
spirit of the poet, and informed by the outlook of science, should 
appeal as a foretaste of Paradise. 

To ensure that he inherit a measure of leaven from poetry and 
theology, and also receive an adequate direction from sociology, 
the education of the town-planner should not be abandoned to the 
chances of personal contact and the risk of academic schools. 
For if left to that ill fate, his competence as an artist in civili- 
sation-values is more dependent than need be on the accidents 
of time and space, the uncertainties of life and the ambiguities of 
contemporary culture. The more competent each in his own 
special field become the town-planner and the poet, the more they 
will be drawn together for participation in the great adventure of 
preparing the way for a spiritual power adapted to current needs. 
The adventure is a general one. It is the devising of an educa- 
tion in accord with the best of religion, art, and literature on the 
one hand and on the other with the good in science, industry, 
politics. And that is but a larger statement of the problem known 
to educationists as the reconciliation of the Humanities and the 
Sciences. Now it so happens that various groups of naturalists, 
teachers, and historians are well launched upon an experimental 
solution that runs on the very lines along which not a few town- 
planners are learning to prepare themselves for the tasks of civic 
art and therefore of general reconstruction. This is the method 
known as Civic Survey, or as teachers prefer to call it, the 
Regional Survey. On their part it is an experimental effort to 
make education at once realistic and poetic. To become respon- 
sive to the characteristic aspects of Nature in all her changing 
phases ; to be at home in all the finer moods of man ; to appreciate, 
to continue and develop the master-works of civilisation : all these 
aims have ever been the objectives of the best education. Con- 
tinuing that tradition, the Civic or Regional Survey yet adds its 
own contribution. Its formative idea might be thus stated. The 
city and its adjacent country-side are the supreme products of 
Man and Nature working together, in an immemorial evolution. 
Take them in their inviolable totality, their open-air integrity, 
their historic unity, their high tendencies, then the city and its 
region compose into and constitute a unique and necessary instru- 
ment of education. The problem of the teacher is how to handle, 
in the service of his pupil’s personality, that living harmony of 
Man and Nature and History which every city-region offers at the 
schoolroom door. But is it not the poet who more than all others 
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knows and grasps and represents this complex reality in its unity, 
variety, evocatory power? Here then, if the poet will associate 
himself with the Regional Survey, is another of the many recom- 
binations that emerge as one explores the needed readjustments 
of old and new spiritual powers. ‘To be sure the tradition of the 
higher poetry has never been absent from the classroom of the 
best teachers, but in the method of Regional Survey it is the 
student who goes out to watch and contemplate with the poet, now 
under the open canopy of heaven on moorland and hilltop, now by 
stream and pasture, again in dell and forest, and not less often 
in the marts, the streets, the temples of the city. In all these 
situations of emotional intensity, and therefore of highest intel- 
lectual potency, the poet is called into the circle of learners as 
birth-aider of the soul. And this should mean that he comes 
not only as humanist, but also as reconciler of the sciences of Man 
and Nature, since presenting both in their deepest reality. It is 
perhaps to a generation thus educated that we have to wait and 
look in hope for renovation of the cloister towards the long-deferred 
rebirth of the city as fount of the good life. Is not the test of 
all education worth the name its power to loose the springs of 
personality? To do that is to ‘release the heart from fear,’ and 
liberate the ‘ burning seraphim’ waiting to ‘leap from out our 
clay ’ and hold court at every College Green. 

But how persuade the plain-man that along this road lies 
open for him a path to Paradise? He has coquetted, for some 
two centuries or more, with a half-doubting -belief that the 
heavenly way lies through politics. Yet he has never been with- 
out reminder that a more venerable faith separates modern 
politics from ancient religion by a wide gulf. And the long record 
of failures to bridge that gulf has generated a suspicion of all 
such attempts. Yet the line of these builders is ever being 
renewed. Amongst the latest endeavours is this one that seeks 
for the pontifical secret in an alchemy of the higher sciences and 
the poetry of a living mysticism. Its fruits have yet to be seen ; 
for the best of what to-day goes by the name of town planning 
is but the crude beginning of this renascent art. One of many 
hindrances to its development is the slow growth of saciology 
in its work of making a synthesis of the higher sciences for the 
direction of the lower. And even in that quest, which seems so 
entirely an affair of the intellect, it may be that science as yet 
remains sterile because divorced from theological tradition and 
detached from current poetry. It is perhaps the poet-mystic who 
to-day sees most vividly and states most appealingly the larger 
co-operation for which the world thirsts and hungers. And this 
closer working together of all is no mere affair of good will (as 
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moralists are apt to think), or of efficient government (as — 


politicians seem to believe),.or of thorough-going organisation 
{as business men and Socialists declare). It implies a knowledge 
of the social process, which is, as yet, lacking and will remain 
lacking until social science has pushed on far beyond its present 
abstractions and unco-ordinated specialisms. Social progress 
waits for social science to earn the spiritual authority that goes 
with verified knowledge and its tested applications to life. The 
sociologist has first to acquire for himself an adequate vision of 
what is, and what might be under existing resources, and next 
to pass on this vision to ‘ Chiefs’ and ‘ People.’ But these feats 
of intellectual insight and moral arousal cannot be performed 
by social science withaut the co-operation of many other groups, 
and not least that of the churches, since to these has been com- 
mitted the traditional guardianship of that supreme vision which 
men have learned to call the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. The 
aim is to replace cloistral inaction by a cloister in action. 


In the great historic religions the early cultures of man came 
to a first flowering. But have not these religious systems retained 
something of the limitations as well as the qualities of their early 
origins? Their doctrines of personal and communitary life, their 
ritual of purgation and enhancement originated in a relatively 
simple milieu and grew up in a tradition of no great complexity. In 
the task of adapting doctrine and ritual to later growths of 
infinitely varied good and evil, theologians have been prone to 
two opposite kinds of temptation. On the one hand they have 
introduced abstractions, refinements, allegories into the literal 
truths of their tradition ; and on the other they have given literal 
interpretations to their ancient symbols or treated the poetic 
imagery of their founders as factual statement. With these 
doctrinal aberrations has gone a certain formalising of ritual and 
stereotyping of ceremony. The result has been unfortunate 
for the modern man. It has increasingly driven him, in spite 
of his deeper instincts and finer impulses, to regard religion as 
a bed of Procrustes. ‘Thus, between the threatened torment of 
his soul in the next world and the racking of his mind in this, 
the modern man has been reduced to a parlous state.. Confronting 
the theologian, his moods are apt to range from indifference 
through resentment to anger. Driven to seek both relief and 
enhancement from other sources, increasing numbers have had 
recourse to the magical rites and occult symbolisms that antedate 
the historic religions. Others have taken refuge in the imposing 
systems of metaphysical philosophies. Not a few have re-culti- 
vated the pagan disciplines of classic times. With the recent 
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drift to the Hast many persons of mystical tendency have sought 
spiritual comfort in semi-rationalised variants of Oriental faiths. 
Individuals in whom the sense of personal salvation is overborne 
by social habit or political ambition have tried to make for them- 
selves a lay religion out of some Reform Movement or State 
Utopia. Again, the mystic impulse, working through art and 
literature, has fashioned for itself new heavens and paradises, 
sometimes in accord with those of the churches, sometimes in 
hostility, more often of no discoverable relation thereto. Lastly 
there is the wide-ranging vision of science. But there are two 
orders of science. First in time came the sciences of nature, 
the lower sciences as it were. Their feud with religion is historic, 
and musi continue as long as they are received without subordina- 
tion to the higher sciences. More slow to appear have been 
these higher sciences, those of mind, morals and society. Their 
relation to theology, without ceasing to be critical, is increasingly 
seen to be supplementary and helpful as these higher sciences, 
psychological and social, come to any real understanding of the 
religious process. 

In a general survey of all these endeavours, whether religious 
or secular, towards a vision of life in harmony with the developing 
spirit of Western civilisation, two things may be noted. First, 
that the rivalry of sentiment, the combat of interests, the con- 
flict of opinion generated by their clash came to a head and 
exploded in the war. And next, that there is no way of rebuild- 
ing except to start afresh with the scattered debris. And do not 
recent experiences confirm that reading of history which pro- 
claims the priority yet correlation of spiritual renewal over 
material reconstruction economic and political? Admitting that 
contention, then the question of finding intellectual guidance that 
will run on all fours with moral arousal becomes the supreme 
affair of the day. How important then that theology and 
sociology should come together, for in the nature of things can 
there be other sources whence may issue in so full a stream the 
required illumination? It must be affirmed, as a matter of historic 
fact, that there is embodied in theology the central tradition of 
Western man’s age-long experiment in the quickening of life 
through high purpose. Sociology on the other hand, starting from 
human origins, has been ‘slow to move on to a study of purpose 
and still slower to experiment in directing it. Thus thealogy and 
sociology occupying the two opposite poles of our inner life, 
emotional and intellectual respectively, have been too much 
content ta remain there riding at anchor, each in its own special 
haven. Yet there are many intermediate stations of inviting 
assemblage, and conspicuous amongst these are Poetry and Town- 
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planning. In a very definite way do Poetry and Town-planning 
offer each in its own fashion common ground for the coming 
together of theology and sociology to comfort and serve the plain- 
man. 

The vision of life perfected which the heart desires is truly 
for most of us infinitely remote. Justified by the facts of the 
case therefore is the convention that puts the heaven of religion 
in a region outside time and space. And yet in order to do its 
work this vision needs to exert a constant pull upwards in the 
aspiring soul. It is this quandary which has seemed to the unre- 
generate, modern man a vicious circle for theology. But in 
another mood, modern man has given a licence to the poet for 
experiment in breaking through that vicious circle. Hence the 
poet’s expertness in devising a working compromise between the 
heaven of absolute emotional perfection and the hell of a cynical 
scepticism. 

Now the story of sociologist and town-planner runs on similar 
lines. The attainment of that absoluteness of intellectual per- 
fection which is called social truth is for the sociologist equally 
impossible and necessary. He must ever pursue that scientific 
ideal which exists only beyond time and space, on pain of lapsing 
into the outer darkness of unsocial nescience. But when it comes 
to practical applications of social science towards the bettering 
of environment, the ordering of tradition and the enhancement. 
of life, the sociologist must needs compromise or remain sterile. 
To the aid of the scientific conscience in this delicate situation, 
comes the town-planner, untroubled by scruples of intellectual 
perfection. As the poet plays Prometheus to the fire of religion, 
so may the town-planner to the lightning of science. 

To resume. The stirring imagery of the poet-mystic, the 
ideas and notation of science, the ideals and symbols of religion, 
are each and all of them characteristic aspects and creative 
expressions of the inner life. They are, therefore, integral to 
fullness of vision. And by no other way than through fullness of 
vision and quest of realisation can the soul of man attain to lasting 
harmony. That implies in practice a certain remaking of cities 
into places that, by sanctifying life, evoke personality and promote 
community. Adjusted to this purpose an art of civic design is 
beginning to grow up, in the hands of town-planners conscious 
of their high office. Its scientific basis is the Civic Survey, or 
gathering of specialisms towards a synthetic presentment of the 
city’s life, past, present and possible. A similar concentration 
of specialisms by means of the Regional Survey is reaching 
towards an integral education. These two movements of 
synthesis are parallel and interdependent. For the success in 
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working of a civic design must needs be measured in the fullness 
of life attainable by the ordinary citizen throughout the phases 
of his life-cycle. To the task of advancing these twin vitalist 
tendencies, in Civics and in Education, and of accelerating their 
repercussion on the temporal powers that be, the Theologian is 
assuredly committed by his custody of an historic portal to life 
abundant. 
VicToR BRANFORD. 
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PUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM AT CARLISLE 


For the last fifty years temperance reformers of all shades of 
opinion have been endeavouring to find solutions of the problem 
of intemperance. The results so far have been meagre; for 
although few will be found to deny that the country as a whole 
is more sober at the present time than it was half a century ago, 
this increase in sobriety has come about through more enlightened 
public opinion on the matter of intemperance, rather than as the 
result of temperance legislation. The proportion of moderate 
drinkers to the total adult population was probably never so high as 
it js to-day. At the same time the present amount of excessive 
driaking in the country is such that nobody who has the national 
welfare at heart can look with complacency upon what has been 
achieved. The amount of drunkenness in our large towns is 
even at the present time appalling. 

There is little doubt that so long as intoxicants are procurable 
some persons will get drunk. There is no absolute cure for drun- 
kenness other than a complete and successful ban on the manu- 
facture, sale and supply of intoxicants. Opinions will always 
differ as to whether, seeing that absolute prohibition is not yet 
within the range of practical politics, the energies of reformers 
are or are not wasted in the search for and application of pallia- 
tives. The danger is that those who desire prohibition are willing, 
in the meantime, to leave the brewer and the licensed victualler 
to exploit the weakness of their fellow-men for their private profit. 
The more practical-minded man will contend that in temperance 
reform as in all human affairs half a loaf is better than no bread. 
He will point out that none of the reforms he advocates will 
militate in any way against the ultimate triumph of the pro- 
hibitionist, but will in some degree rather advance it. It is safe 
to say that at the present time the irreconcilable prohibitionist 
is in a very small minority, and that the vast majority of those 
who have the sobriety of the people at heart are willing and 
anxious to support any measure which will help, even a little, 
in the required direction. 

Is there to-day any possible line of reasonable reform from 
which we may hope for some real temperance advance? Is any 
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readjustment of the liquor trade possible kaving regard to the 
statutory title now possessed by the holders of licences, by which 
the will of the people may be carried into effect? If such will 
is that the sale of intoxicants should continue but under con- 
ditions which shall rob an admittedly dangerous trade of some 
of its perils, then the first step must be for the State to become 
master in its own house again. There appear to be only two 
practical courses open to attain this position : first, a time limit, 
until the expiration of which all the old faults will continue and 
become intensified as the years pass; and second, State Pur- 
chase. He would be a bold politician who would champion the 
former with the recollection of the 1908 Bill fresh in his mind. 
In the present state of public opinion there could be little chance 
of such a Bill passing, nor is the country content to wait for 
many years before it can put into effect those reforms which are 
agreed to be necessary. On the other hand, State Purchase, 
if it be practicable, would at once brush aside all the difficulties 
which arise from vested interests. - 

Lord Sumner’s Committee in 1917 saw no insuperable diffi- 
culty from the financial point of view in carrying out State Pur- 
chase. It exhaustively dealt with most of the points of difficulty 
which have occurred to those who have considered the subject. 
It did not, however, examine the question from the point of view 
of the public benefit. The consumer has almost invariably been 
left out of consideration when the licensing question has been 
before Parliament. This point of view cannot be better stated 
than in the words of a member of the Liquor Control Board, Mr. 
Waters Butler, who is aleo the head of a large firm of brewers 
in the Midlands, owning some 1500 licensed houses. In an inter- 
view reported in the Westminster Gazette in October 1919 he 


says : 


. . . im negotiating reductions of licences, transfers, improvements, and 
so on, with the Licensing Bench . . . we soon found ourselves up against 
the difficulty of the small owner. As a rule the small brewer owns the 
lowest type of licensed house. But if the Justices withdraw the licence 
from one of his nine houses on the ground that it is redundant, in all 
probability they will make his whole business unprofitable. They might as 
well take away the whole nine as the one as far as he is concerned. This 
fact is a continual stumbling-block in the way of the reduction of licences. 

Again, supposing you have two public-houses in a street, one with good 
premises and management, the other of a lower class altogether. In nine 
cases out of ten the former will belong to a large company, the latter to 
a small firm or to an individual owner. When the case for reduction comes 
up, the Justices, inspired by sentimental reasons, will say ‘The large 
company will not feel it,’ and take away the licence of the better house— 
which is quite contrary to the public interest. 

In the matter of improving the premises, we are met with the same 
trouble. The small man cannot afford to expend the money. And the 
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Justices will refuse consent to the large firm’s application on the ground 
that it will ruin the other’s business. 

It is notorious that the difficulties of management are intensified in 
the small house. The owners or managers of these places cannot afford 
to offend a customer by strict adherence to the spirit of the licensing laws. 
So all kinds of abuses and evasions of the law creep in, which would not 
for a moment be sanctioned in the liouses owned by the large firms. Yet 
under the present system it is mainly these houses which receive the most 
consideration from the Licensing Bench. 

The pretension that the Trade can put all these matters right is sheer 
nonsense. With the utmost goodwill in the world they are powerless to 
do so, so long as the competitive element remains, and that means so long 
as the trade rests in private hands. Competition compels me to brew and 
sell a stronger liquor than I would like to produce. Competition compels 
publicans to wink at practices they acutely dislike. 

All these matters could be rapidly reformed if the State purchased the 
Trade—lock, stock and barrel. Uniformity of management, economy of 
production, ruthless cutting down of licences to the actual needs of the 
community, the elimination of bad liquor, and immense saving in trans- 
port, as well as the general provision of amenities and the rigid insistence 
on regulations for the prevention of excessive drinking—these are the 
benefits which State Purchase would confer upon the community. . . . 

In view of these and many other considerations I might bring forward, 
I am of opinion that a fair scheme of State Purchase would be best for 
the community and best for the trader. 

When we find a Committee of experts, such as those who sat 
upon the Sumner Committee, raising no serious obstacles to State 
Purchase on the financial side, coupled with the emphatic advo-- 
cacy of one who is an expert in every phase of the brewing and 
licensed trade, it is hardly necessary to insist that such a policy 
is within the range of practical politics. But, as is well known, 
the State now has an example of what can be done on such 
lines in what has come to be generally referred to as the ‘ Carlisle 
Experiment.’ To quote Lord D’Abernon, the Chairman of the 
Board, ‘ The Carlisle scheme was not instituted as a deliberate 
experiment in State Purchase,’ yet as so often happens when a 
break is made with tradition, much useful experience is gained. 
This has, no doubt, been the case at Carlisle. 

The scheme was started in the middle of 1916, because tie 
establishment of the huge munition works at Gretna gave rise 
to a local liquor problem of extreme difficulty, for which the 
ordinary machinery of control was utterly inadequate. In 
November 1915 the usual] restrictive order of the Control Board, 
which was afterwards applied to most of the country, had been 
made with regard to a large area of which Carlisle practically 
formed the centre, but as Lord Astor in his capacity then as 
Member for Plymouth and a member of the Liquor Control Board 
told the House of Commons in October 1916, ‘The law of the 
land which happened to be the restrictions of the Board in that 
area was to a great extent a dead letter.’ The local authorities 
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were agreed that some drastic remedy was required to cope with 
the state of affairs which existed in Carlisle and its neighbourhood 
in the spring of 1916, and in June of that year the Liquor Control 
Board decided to purchase the whole of the liquor interests, both 
wholesale and retail, in Carlisle and its neighbourhood, so that 
an effort might be made on new lines to remedy the evils then 
existing. The urgent necessity for an enormously increased 
supply of munitions demanded prompt action. This decision 
having been taken, the Board acted speedily and the measures 
referred to below were carried out as each one became possible. 

Happily in putting these measures into effect all that was 
best in the existing local machinery was utilised. Thus in taking 
over both the wholesale and retail businesses those who knew the 
local circumstances and were likely to prove of the greatest assist- 
ance in the new undertaking were retained. An office of the 
Board was opened in Carlisle and all the details of the business 
were managed’ locally, subject to the general directing energy 
and power which was vested in the Board. In order that local 
opinion might be consulted on all important matters an Advisory 
Committee was set up in September 1916, through which there 
has always been a medium of communication between the public 
and the Board. This Committee, which meets monthly, and 
oftener if required, consists of twenty-four members, representing 
the County, the Municipal and the Licensing Authorities, Trades 
and Labour Councils, with representatives of the Board. Amongst 
its members are three women; the chairman of the County 
Quarter Sessions; a former county Member of Parliament; a 
former Member for the City; an eminent physician, and an ex- 
brewer. The Clerk to the Licensing Justices of the City is their 
Hon. Secretary, while the General Manager, who is resident in 
Carlisle, attends all the meetings of the Committee and is always 
approachable by any of the members. 

The Board’s powers enabled them to take over the licensed 
and other premises to be acquired on a ten days’ compulsory 
notice, leaving the question of compensation to be determined 
later. The measure of compensation was determined in due 
course by negotiation between an experienced valuer acting on 
behalf of the Board and the expert representatives of the parties 
interested. So far over 95 per cent. of the claims have thus been 
amicably settled. 

As each public-house was acquired it was carefully considered 
whether the licence should be continued or suppressed. In 
making the selection those licensed premises were naturally closed 
which from their position or structure were unsuitable for the 
trade carried on therein, and 119 licences which existed in the 
city when the Board commenced operations have been gradually 
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reduced to 69—a reduction of 42 per cent. in Carlisle itself. In 
the surrounding country areas the licences have been reduced from 
84 to 45, a reduction of 46 per cent. Under the ordinary law 
it would have taken forty or fifty years to effect a clearance of 
these redundant licences. 

The licensed premises which remained open were placed under 
direct management, and thus was established the principle of the 
elimination of private interest in the sale of intoxicants. In the 
case of non-intoxicants, the managers are given a commission of 
25 per cent. on the gross profits arising from their sales. The 
licensees and managers under the old system were, as far as pos- 
sible, offered the new posts, and a large proportion of them 
accepted. 

All the grocers’ licences were suppressed and the trade was 
diverted to the wine and spirit merchants’ stores which are con- 
ducted on behalf of the Board. As is well known, it is the 
privilege of every holder of a full licence to sell spirits for ‘off’ 
consumption. It was felt that this was unnecessary, and the off 
sale of spirits is allowed in only 13 of the 69 houses in the city 
which now remain, and these 13 are at convenient points so as 
to give reasonable facilities to persons living in every part of 
the city. 

It was decided to abolish the advertisements of intoxicating 


liquor which disfigure the exterior and interior of most public- . 


houses in our towns. All such advertisements have been removed 
and the only indication that the premises are licensed is now the 
name or sign of the house. 

In the early days of the Board’s ownership cneienas was 
far too prevalent on Saturdays owing to the influx of navvies 
from Gretna and elsewhere. It was therefore decided by the 
Advisory Committee, after considerable discussion, to recommend 
the Board to prohibit the sale of spirits on that day. The step 
was taken in February 1917, and the result was very remarkable. 
On the eight Saturdays preceding the spiritless Saturday order 
there were 45 arrests for drunkenness, or an average of 5.6 per 
Saturday, whereas on the 44 remaining Saturdays of that year 
there were only 24 arrests or an average of .5, which seems to 
show clearly that drunkenness is largely due to the consumption 
of spirits. 

Circumstances having altered, and on account of loeal senti- 
ment, ‘ spiritless Saturdays,’ and total Sunday closing, which had 
been imposed in November 1915, were annulled a year ago, as the 
Committee were of opinion that this special war measure was no 
longer justified. The facts go to show that under State Manage- 
ment it is possible to deal with purely local conditions from time 
to time as circumstances may require without having to consider 
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any other interests than those of the public, and im connexion with 
this there is a point which illustrates the great advantage of remov- 
ing the vested interests from the sale of intoxicants. In many parts 
of England there have been agitations for increasing the hours 
of sale on market days and on other regularly occurring occasions. 
These agitations are represented as the wish of the public. In 
Carlisle, where the public could make known if they desired their 
wishes in such a matter, there has been no similar demand, and 
one cannot but suspect that the public in other places are only 
stirred up by vested interests and persuaded that there is a griev- 
ance. If this be so, it means that once the vested interest is 
got rid of, Parliament and local opinion will be able to express 
an unbiassed judgment on these matters. 

The provision of food and the improvement of the houses have 
been the most important steps in the policy of providing houses 
of refreshment rather than mere drinking shops. In July 1916, 
a month after it was decided to place the area under State manage- 
ment, the well-known Gretna Tavern in Carlisle was opened. It 
so happened that the General Post Office had just been moved 
to a new building. The old building, which is in a central posi- 
tion, was speedily converted into a licensed house of refreshment, 
the sorting office becoming a dining hall with sitting accommoda- 
tion for about two hundred persons. In this hall intoxicants are 
only supplied with food. There is also a bar in a separate room 
formerly used for the public postal business, and an adjoining 
hall, previously occupied by the telegraphists, has been recently 
added and is a valuable adjunct to the Tavern. The Gretna 
Tavern was popular from the first and has always done a large 
trade in food, the takings for food throughout the time during 
which the Tavern has been open amounting to just on 60 per cent. 
of the total takings. In May 1917 it had the unique distinction 
of a visit from the King and Queen, who evinced much interest 
in the arrangements of this State public-house. Further steps 
were taken to provide similar accommodation at seven other points 
in the city, where public-houses were reconstructed as ‘ food 
taverns,’ meals being provided in rooms separate from the bar. 
That this is appreciated is shown by the fact that the sale of 
food in these houses amounted to 18,6481. in 1919, and the number 
of meals supplied was about 500,000. There has also been a sus- 
tained effort to provide light refreshments at a number of the 
ordinary public-houses, but it is found that the food taverns supply 
practically the whole of the local demand. 

Considerable improvements have also been carried out at a 
large number of the ordinary public-houses so as to provide better 
accommodation for customers, improved sanitary conveniences, 
better living accommodation for the managers and other ameni- 
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ties. Similar improvements are taking place in other parts of the 
atea, including the overhauling of the residential hotels which 
have come into the Board’s possession. 

All these schemes of reconstruction and. alteration represent 
much care and thought, and the houses have been visited by 
persons representing all shades of opinion, licensing justices, tem- 
perance reformers, brewers, licensed victuallers and many others, 
for the purpose of investigating the conditions under Government 
control, and they all admit that they take away new ideas as to 
the lines on which public-houses may be reformed. 

Some of the country inns have been remodelled, and in several 
of them on frequented roads a tea-room has been set apart for 
light refreshments. As showing public appreciation of ‘these 
arrangements, it may be mentioned that during the six months 
ending the 3lst of December 1919, 25,800 teas and other meals 
were served in these inns, the whole profit on which was taken 
by the managers of the houses. 

To give some idea of what single ownership means in the 
matter of the wholesale trade, it should be stated that in Carlisle 
there were four breweries when the State took over the trade, 
while now there is only one, at which is brewed almost the whole 
of the beer consumed in the Board’s houses. The bottling of 
beer previously carried on in twelve or more different places is 
now conducted on up-to-date lines at one of the old breweries,. 
and the wholesale spirit trade, which was formerly operated from 
thirteen different places in Carlisle, is now conducted in one central 
spirit store equipped with up-to-date plant and machinery. This 
concentration means a great saving, which the General Manager 
estimates at not less than 25,0001. per annum. 

The general public is entitled to ask two questions : first, what 
is the social effect of the change; and second, what are the 
financial results. 

Social improvement is a difficult thing to measure, but 
statistics for convictions for drunkenness and the opinions of 
unbiassed persons who have had the opportunity of carefully 
weighing the question are helpful in arriving at reasonable 
conclusions. 

The pre-war average of convictions for drunkenness in Carlisle 
was about 250 per annum. In 1914 there were 275 convictions, 
277 in 1915, 953 in 1916 (due in large measure to the influx of 
navvies at Gretna), 320 in 1917 (the first complete year of State 
Purchase), 80 in 1918 and 78 in 1919. These figures clearly show 
that drunkenness had largely decreased, and the present year (on 
the average of figures to date) shows a decrease of something like 
50 per cent. on the pre-war number. 
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To compare the convictions for drunkeaness in a particular 
town through a period of years is of very real value, but to com- 
pare with other towns the cases should be apposite. It is true 
that if a list of all the towns in England is taken, small and 
large, north and south, residential and industrial, there will be 
found several which show a larger decrease than Carlisle, but 
compared with other north of England towns—such as New- 
castle, Gateshead, Tynemouth and South Shields—the Carlisle 
figures show up well. Convictions for drunkenness are, how- 
ever, only a partial test, and there is a general concensus of 
opinion among disinterested observers as to the arderly condition 
of the streets at night, and the improved sobriety in general. 

The Chief Constable at Carlisle in his annua] report for 1919 
issued in January 1920 said : 


The continuance of sobriety I attribute almost entirely to the system 
under which intoxicants are sold in Carlisle, where none of the managers 
have any interest in the amount of liquor sold and all are given strict 
injunctions not to serve customers who appear to have had enough. I am 
unable to account for it in any other way, for while Carlisle is unique in 
its licensing system it is subject to all the causes just mentioned which in 
the country generally have contributed to a very decided increase in drunken- 
ness. There can be no question in the minds of careful and impartial 
observers that the direct management of the licensed trade by the Control 
Board has been of great benefit to the City. 


This report of the Chief Constable is corroborated by special 
inquiries and investigations made by persons who have had an 
intimate knowledge of the conditions in Carlisle for many years 
past. 
The Local Advisory Committee, which as I have already shown 
is a very representative body, unanimously passed the following 
resolution on the 20th of August 1919 : 


That having regard to the improvement in the conditions of this district 
under which every branch of the licensed trade is carried on, the advantages 
which have resulted to the public and the increased sobriety, the Control 
Board be asked to urge upon the Government that whatever course is taken 
on the licensing question generally the system of State Management which 
has proved such a success in this area, be maintained with adequate powers 
to complete and continue the work. 


A memorial signed by 80 per cent. of the Anglican clergy 
at Carlisle and all the Nonconformist ministers was published 
in December 1919, recording their general approval of the work 
of the Liquor Control Board in the Carlisle area, earnestly trusting 
that there would be no return to the old licensing system and 
expressing the hope that future legislation concerning the traffic 
in strong drink would follow the lines which had proved so bene- 
ficial in the Carlisle area. 
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_A delegation of some fifteen representative wonien visited 
Carlisle in July of this year, and as a result of what they saw 
wrote a letter to the Prime Minister signed by all but one of 
their members, of which the following is an extract. 

We the undersigned women who have visited and inspected the public- 


houses established and maintained by the Control Board in Carlisle desire 
to express our appreciation of the remarkable achievements which have 


attended their work. We urgently appeal to the Government to grant 
facilitiss for further experiments on the same lines in areas representative 
of varying conditions especially in large industrial centres. We feel that 
the present experiment, successful as it apparently has been, is sufficient 
to warrant its undertaking on such a scale as would furnish evidence on 
which further judgment could be based. 


In November 1919 a conference of delegates from the Trades 
Unions of the district, representing some 15,000 workers, was 
held at Carlisle, when by a majority of over 200 votes to 1 a 
resolution was passed urging upon the Government to centinue 
the general control in Carlisle and to extend it to the rest of the 
country. 

A delegation of trade-union and Labour Party leaders, after 
visiting Carlisle in December 1919, and thoroughly investigating 
the conditions in the city, published a report of their visit, in 
which they stated their conclusions as follows : 


Our opinion is that having regard to the-abnorma] circumstances and- 


difficulties of the time and the relatively short period during which the 
Carlisle scheme has been in operation, the Liquor Control Board is to be 
congratulated on a most remarkable achievement. We believe that the 
real line of advance is in the direction pointed out by the Carlisle scheme. 


After a panic speech by Mr. Philip Snowden, who used figures 
supplied by a well-known advocate of prohibition from Birming- 
ham, which purported to show that Carlisle was more drunken 
than 170 other towns in England, the Labour Farty Conference 
held at Scarborough last June rejected a State Purchase resolu- 
tion in favour of one advocating local option, but Mr. Snowden 
has since admitted that if he were faced with a choice between 
private licensing and public ownership he would ‘ decidedly pre- 
fer’ the latter. 

As against this we have the following resolution passed by 
an overwhelming majority of the Trades Union Congress at Ports- 
mouth in September : 

That this Congress, recognising the evidence of the social evils, and that 
national waste caused by the excessive consumption of alcoholic liquors, 
and also the economic exploitation and political corruption associated with 
the private ownership of the drink industry, affirms its belief in the policy 
of eliminating private capitalism from the industry, establishing national 
ownership, and instituting full local control whereby localities shall be 
entitled to prohibit the sale of liquor within their own boundaries, to 
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reduce the number of licences, and to determine, within the fundamental 
conditions prescribed by statute, the manner in which the public places of 
refreshment and social intercourse in their areas shall be organised and 
controlled. 


It may appear that undue importance is attached to ‘the 
opinions of working-class organisations with regard to this ques- 
tion. Such views are emphasised deliberately, because an over- 
whelming majority of the users of licensed premises are working 
people. The public-house is largely the working man’s club, and 
it is only right that in matters in which he is so intimately con- 
cerned the considered judgments of his representatives should have 
full weight accorded them. 

The financial results of the Carlisle undertaking may be con- 
sidered very shortly. Each year a balance-sheet and profit and 
loss account have been published, and a summary of the accounts 
recently issued for the year ending 31 March 1920 shows that 
the capital involved in the whole area at that date, consisting 
largely of accumulated profits, amounted to 916,226l., while the 
total trading profits were 168,115/. After providing for the in- 
terest on the money supplied by the Exchequer for the purposes 
of the undertaking and for all other charges, including all taxes 
and duties except income tax (schedule D), excess profits duty 
and corporation tax, the net surplus accruing to the State for the 
year was 139,263/. This sum gives a return of nearly 164 per 
cent. on the average capital employed, in addition to the interest 
already provided for. From the inception of the scheme up to 
the 31st of March last the total surplus which had accrued to 
the Exchequer was 348,174. After (a) meeting all ordinary 
recurrent expenditure and depreciation ; (b) defraying the charges 
for preliminary expenses and the cost of improvements not esti- 
mated to add to the realisable value of the properties ; and (c) pay- 
ing interest on Exchequer issues and unpaid purchase monies, 
upwards of one half of the average capital cost of the undertaking 
had been repaid by that date, i.e. after allowance is made for 
the fact that the acquisition of the undertaking as well as the 
payment for it was gradual. These figures speak for themselves, 
and show that if the Carlisle undertaking is a fair sample of State 
Purchase as a whole, no apprehension need be entertained in 
respect of such a policy on financial grounds. 

In the space at my disposal it is not possible to attempt to 
rebut the arguments urged by opponents of State Purchase. But 
one such argument may be mentioned in conclusion, as the experi- 
ence at Carlisle clearly shows it to be fallacious. It is objected 
that political corruption would be inevitable if the State were 
the owners of the whole of the licensed trade m the country, and 
that electoral pressure would be irresistible. But it is a fact 
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that at the General Election in December 1918 the liquor problem 
was not a subject of burning controversy at Carlisle in spite of 
the efforts of the National Trade Defence Association to make it 
a living issue. The same is true of the local municipal elections. 

Nobody who has the national welfare at heart can look with 
complacency on what has been achieved up to the present in the 
matter of temperance reform in the country generally. Even 
yet intemperance is rampant, and for the last eighteen months 
drunkenness has apparently been on the increase. Every right- 
minded person must desire that the licensing question should be 
removed from the political arena, for the liquor trade is a great and 
powerful weapon which has been, and. still is, used for political 
purposes. So long as the trade continues in private hands the 
motto of those who are interested in it will too often be ‘ Our 
trade, our politics.’ 

No miracle has taken place at Carlisle, but there is abundant 
testimony to the fact that a large measure of social amelioration 
has been achieved by the State control of the liquor trade in the 
area, without financial loss to the nation, and indeed at consider- 
able financial gain. Looking at the results impartially, I claim 
that this ‘experiment’ in State purchase has been sufficiently 
successful to warrant further and extended trial in larger and more 
populous areas. 


Freperick W. CHANCE. 
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THE MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 


‘ We have a right to regard the old Cabinet as being, so to speak, the 
very ‘“‘hub”’ of the Political Machine. . . . But even before the war the 
machinery did begin to creak.’—Margquis or Lanspowns (June 1918). 

‘I guess your burg was never planned at all. It just grew up on its 
own.’—An American SOLDIER on Lonpon. 


Two years ago there was no word more frequently on the lips 
of public men than ‘ Reconstruction.’ To-day the word is more 
rarely heard, and the policy it connotes is somewhat at a dis- 
count. It is not that it is any less essential now than it was 
then to put our house in order, but that there is less simple 
faith in the efficacy of the methods proposed to attain this desir- 
able end. Reason and reflection have to some extent superseded 
sentiment. Instead of riding on air, we are getting our feet 
somewhat nearer to solid earth again. Instead of talking about 
a@ new world furnished by a wave of the wand with ‘ houses 
fit for heroes to live in’—an unexceptionable aspiration—we 
are beginning to perceive that if we want houses—as we do— 
we must have capital, materials and labour. The laws of nature 
are inexorable; they ordain that if we want apples we must 
plant fruit trees; that if we hope for results we must take 
the appropriate means. The greatest af our moralists enforced 
the same lesson as the most rigid of the economists. The whole 
tragedy of King Richard the Second is but an extended com- 
mentary upon the text that he who wills the end must will the 
means. Richard—the arch-sentimentalist--would rely in his 
struggle with Bolingbroke wholly upon miraculous intervention. 

This earth shall have a feeling, and these stones 

Prove armed soldiers, ere her native king 

Shall falter under foul rebellion’s arms. 
His shrewd counsellor, Bishop Merkes of Carlisle, while not dis- 
daining supernatural aid, warns his romantic master : 

The means that Heaven yields must be embrac’d 

And not neglected ; else, if Heaven would, 

And we will not, Heaven’s offer we refuse. 
The lesson is far from being obsolete. A stricken and devastated 
world will not be reconstructed on sentiment, hawever pure and 
exalted. In their own field the Belgian people are giving to the 
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world a practical example in the methods of reconstruction ; 
their simple receipt is dogged and unremitting toil. There is 
no other royal road ta the desired end. 

There is another reason for the discount at which ‘ recon- 
struction’ stands to-day. People are suffering profound dis- 
illusionment as tc the industrial efficiency of ‘government.’ The 
doctrine of parliamentary omnipotence is sound enough in the 
constitutional sphere ; in the economic sphere, in the realm of busi- 
ness the doctrine is subject to severe restrictions. It is the 
business of Parliament to legislate, to control expenditure and 
to supervise the doings of the executive. It is the business of 
the Government to govern, and to leave people as free as possible 
to pursue their own interests in their own way. 

I am painfully aware that these sentiments have a mid- 
Victorian flavour sufficiently strong to excite the derision of a 
more enlightened age, and I do not deny that the doctrine of 
laisser-faire, carried to extreme lengths, involved consequences 
from the effect of which we are still suffering ; but the pendulum 
has swung, as it always does, over-far in the opposite direction. 
Fastening upon the admitted evils of latsser-faire, the Collectivist 
Party has persuaded a large number of people whose hearts are 
generally speaking stronger than their heads that only in govern- 
ment interference and governmental control can salvation be 
found and progress be assured. 

The first effect of wartime experiénce was to lend support to 
this theory. Private enterprise proved unequal to the sudden and 
unprecedented strain of war. Whether better results would not 
have been attained by placing the whole resources of the State— 
of course under the most stringent conditions—at the disposal 
of private traders is a question which might be plausibly argued, 
but cannot be decisively answered. There were objections in 
plenty to that or any other course which could have been sug- 
gested. Nor was there any time to argue the matter. The 
‘ stuff’ had to be got, and all that the plain man saw was that 
the ‘ stuff’ was got by means of the intrusion of the State into 
the sphere of production, whereas from private enterprise it was 
not forthcoming. 

-No wonder that the Collectivists exulted im this result. But 
the exultation, if not premature, was evanescent. The State 
having succeeded in one direction began to interfere in all. 
Everything passed under ‘control.’ Again, I am not concerned 
to deny the necessity for control under conditions of war, still 
more under conditions which at one time came perilously near 
to blockade. In many cases, however, ‘control’ got credit- far 
beyond its deserts. ‘Take the railways. The triumph of railway 
organisation during the war must in all fairness be ascribed not 
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to the State, but tc a knot of highly tramed and experienced 
specialists, to the men who knew their job and did it. Other 
similar cases—and those most conspicuous for the success of 
control—might be cited. 

Let it be assumed, however, that private enterprise was tem- 
porarily superseded, that the principle of collectivism was for the 
time being triumphant, what is the inference which may legiti- 
mately be drawn? Nothing, I submit, more than this: given 
certain conditions, Collectivism may produce magnificent results. 
Under normal conditions, and among average men, the main- 
spring of economic activity is the desire for wealth; the money- 
getter does not get money in order to spend it upon personal 
luxuries, coarse or refined, but because wealth measures pro- 
ductivity and symbolises success in the chosen career. Under 
the stress of an emotion more potent than that of ambition men 
will work harder for others than they will for themselves. Such 
an emotion is that of patriotism; a war of defence—whether 
it be the defence of fatherland or of principle—supplies a 
stimulus stronger than the desire for personal gain. If war, asks 
the Collectivist, why not other altruistic motives? Why not?— 
I agree ; but taking things not as they should be but as they are, 
no other motive sufficiently omnipotent and equally pervasive has 
yet been discovered. During the war the State could command 
the enthusiastic, ungrudging and unlimited devotion of all men 
of good will; in particular it could command the services of the 
greatest captains of industry whom no pecuniary rewards could 
in ordinary times have induced to enlist under the industrial 
banner of bureaucracy. They were men, moreover, who brought 
into the service of Collectivism the experience dearly bought, and 
the lessons hardly learnt under an individualistic economy. The 
State had two other advantages: it had unlimited command of 
labour, and a command of credit and capital which was also 
temporarily ‘unlimited.’ But, even so, the results, though 
superb, were attained at a cost which, though not grudged at 
the time, is now perceived to have been grossly extravagant, and 
which has landed us in a financial quagmire from which we shall 
emerge with the utmost difficulty. Methods such as those which 
were employed in the war could, if prolonged into the days of 
peace, have but one issue: the bankruptcy of the State and the 
ruin of its citizens. 

These truths have happily begun to permeate the intelligence 
of the nation. Consequently there has been for some time per- 
ceptible a strong and healthy, if in part indiscriminating, reaction 
against the method of ‘control’ and the whole spirit of bureau- 
cracy. The task of ‘reconstruction ’ is now recognised to be the 
affair not of ‘Government’ but of the people themselves. Only 
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the people can work out their own economic salvation: But the 
efforts of the people are necessarily hampered in more ways than 
one by the legacy of the war. Among the intellectually enervated 
there still lingers a tendency to rely upon ‘Government help.’ On 
the other hand productive industry is hampered by the burden of 
taxation ; commerce is thwarted by difficulties of exchange ; credit 
is (wisely) restricted ; capital is inevitably very scarce and very 
dear, while the ranks of labour are pervaded by a lassitude which 
is partly physical (and so far excusable) and partly due to deliberate 
and profoundly mistaken policy. These difficulties can be over- 
come only by a tremendous and sustained effort; by sheer hard 
physical work ; by war, relentlessly and unceasingly waged, against 
economic error ; and by the exercise of much social and individual 
patience. The world, after a cataclysm such as we have wit- 
nessed, refuses to be rebuilt in a day, and demands an interval 
for recuperation before embarking upon the task of reconstruction. 

There is, however, one sphere in which the initiative in recon- 
struction belongs legitimately to the Government itself. The 
administrative machinery was beginning to creak ominously even 
before the war. In particular the mainspring of the whole govern- 
mental machine was showing signs—according to the most experi- 
enced statesmen—of obsolescence. Thus Lord Lansdowne, speak- 
ing of the old Cabinet system in the House of Lords (June 19, 
1918), said : 

I think the trouble really arose from the rapid increase in the number 
of the members of the Cabinet. It became an unwieldy body. . . . If only 
a few of them took part, the Cabinet ceased to be representative. If many 
of them took part, the proceedings tended to become prolix and intermin- 
able, and it is a matter of common knowledge that reasons of that kind 
led to the practice of transacting a good deal of the more important work of 
the Government through the agency of an informal inner Cabinet. 


Lord Curzon, in the same debate, expressed a similar view 
with even greater emphasis : 


I do not think [he said] anybody will deny that the old Cabinet system 
had irretrievably broken down both as a war machine and as a peace 
machine. 

There was no order of business ; no agenda ; no record of decisions 
arrived at : 

The Cabinet often had the very haziest notion as to what its decisions 
were; and I appeal not only to my own experience but to the experience 
of every Cabinet Minister who sits in this House, and to the records con- 
tained in the Memoirs of half a dozen Prime Ministers in the past, that 
cases frequently arose when the matter was left so much in doubt that a 
Minister went away and acted upon what he thought was a decision which 
ae, turned out to be no decision at all, or was repudiated by his 

es. - Ministers found the utmost difficulty in securing decisions 
svete the Cabinet was always congested with business. 
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Critical of the system, or lack of syster:, in the past, Lord 
Curzon ventured upon a prediction as to the future : 


I think [he said] you will find the Cabinets in the future wil] all be 
subject to a great reduction of numbers from the old and ever-swollen fotal 
to which reference has been made. I do not think we shall ever have a 
Cabinet of twenty-two or twenty-three Ministers again. Secondly, I think 
the presence of other Ministers than Cabinet Ministers at the discussions 
will also become an inevitable feature of future Cabinet procedure. Thirdly, 
the preparation of an agenda in order that we may know in advance what 
we are going to discuss is an inevitable and essential feature of business-like 
procedure in any Assembly in the world. Fourthly, I doubt whether it 
will be possible to dispense with the assistance of a Secretary in future. 
Fifthly, I think that a record and minutes of the proceedings will have to 
be kept; and, lastly, I hope for a very considerable development of the 
system of devolution and decentralisation of Government work which I 
have described. 


Lord Curzon’s confident forecast was based upon eighteen 
months’ experience of the experiment initiated by Mr. Lloyd 
George in December1917. Mr. Lloyd George, it will be remem- 
bered, had replaced the Sanhedrim (to use his own description) 
by a small War Cabinet consisting at first of five and later of six 
members. Of these, one only, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was head of a Department, and so long as Mr. Bonar Law held 
the office he combined it with the leadership of the House of 
Commons. His four (or five) colleagues were free, or were in- 
tended to be free, to devote themselves to the supreme direction 
of the war. 

Outside the War Cabinet was a body of Ministers who, like 
the Secretaries of State and the Presidents of important ad- 
ministrative Boards, would in ordinary circumstances have 
been members of the Cabinet. The method in which this new 
and interesting experiment was worked was described in detail 
in the Report of the War Cabinet for 1917 (the publication of 
which was in itself an audacious but well-justified innovation). 
The War Cabinet met almost daily—300 times during the year; 
at every meeting it received reports from the Foreign Secretary, 
the First Sea Lord of the Admiralty, and the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff. The Heads of executive or administrative Depart- 
ments attended only when the affairs of their several Departments 
were under discussion, when they were entitled to, and did, bring 
with them ‘any experts either from their own departments or 
outside,’ whose advice they considered would be useful ; but they 
were relieved 


from the constant necessity which rested upon them under the old Cabinet 
system of considering those wider aspects of public policy which often had 
nothing to do with their departments but for which they were collectively 
responsible. (Report, pp. 2, 4.) 
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Collective responsibility was indeed of the essence of the old 
system, departmentalism of the new ; but contact was maintained 
and co-ordination secured through the medium of the War 
Cabinet. 

As a fact, unless current reports were false, much of the time 
and energy of a Cabinet, whose inception was due to a desire for 
an effective War Directory, was consumed by the endeavour to 
reconcile inter-departmental differences and to arrive at decisions 
on points referred to it by the Departments. That this should 


- have been so was probably inevitable, but that it detracted from 


the value of the experiment will not be denied, and it may be 
in part responsible for the fact that in less than twelve months 
after the signing of the Armistice the old pre-war Cabinet system 
was virtually restored. The Cabinet again consists in the main 
of Departmental Ministers, its numbers have not been sub- 
stantially reduced, and the principle of collective responsibility 
again prevails. Lord Curzon was right in predicting that it would 
not be found possible to dispense with the assistance of a per- 
manent secretariat, and it may be that in other respects the proce- 
dure is less haphazard and unbusinesslike than of yore. In essen- 
tial principles however it remains unchanged. 

Meanwhile, the present Prime Minister, in order to meet the 
exigencies of the war, had initiated another experiment of which 
high hopes were entertained. Side by side with the War Cabinet 
there came into being the Imperial War Cabinet, in which repre- 
sentatives of the Oversea Dominions, and of India, and the Secre- 
tary of State as representing the Crown Colonies and Depen- 
dencies, sat side by side with the members of the War Cabinet. 

We meet there [said Sir Robert Borden] on terms of equality under the 
presidency of the First Minister of the United Kingdom ; we meet there as 
equals, he is primus inter pares. Ministers from six nations sit around 
the Council Board, each of them responsible to their respective Parliaments 
and to the people of the countries they represent. Each nation has its voice 
upon questions of common concern and highest importance as the delibera- 
tions proceed; each preserves unimpaired its perfect autonomy, its self- 
government, and the responsibility of its Ministers to their own electorate. 
... With that new Cabinet a new era has dawned and a new page of history 
has been written. (April 3, 1917.) 

Fourteen meetings of the Imperial War Cabinet were held in 
the spring of 1917 with results so mutually satisfactory that on 
May 17 the Prime Minister announced to the House of Commons 
that it was proposed to hold meetings of an Imperial Cabinet 
annually, and that it was hoped that such meetings would ‘ become 
an accepted convention of the British Constitution.’ 

A second session of the Imperial War Cabinet was held during 
the summer of 1918; a third opened on November 20 of the 
same year, and during the sittings of the Peace Conference in 
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Paris this Cabinet was virtually continued in the British Empire 
Delegation, of which the last meeting was held on June 10, 1919. 
Since that time there have, it is understood, been no regular 
sessions of the Imperial Cabinet, though Dominion representatives 
attended a meeting of the Cabinet just before the Spa Conference. 
For the present, therefore, the whole scheme would seem to be in 
abeyance. To many of those who saw in the constitutional 
experiment of 1917 a fulfilment of hopes long. entertained this 
must bring acute disappointment ; but we must possess our souls 
in patience; the processes of constitutional evolution refuse to 
be hurried ; progress in these matters is generally sure in propor- 
tion to its slowness, and we must be content to await the issue 
of the meetings of next summer when, as we have been assured, 
‘the whole question will be raised.’ 

Meanwhile, save for the multiplication of Ministries and a 
proportionate increase in the number of placemen in the House 
of Commons—an increase gravely menacing to the independence 
of the Legislature—things are very much in statu quo ante 
December 1916. How long they will remain there no one can 
foretell. So long ago as July 1917 a Committee was appointed 
by the Minister of Reconstruction 
to inquire into the responsibilities of the various Departments of the 
Central Executive Government, and to advise in what manner the exercise 
and distribution by the Government of its functions should be improved. 
This ‘ Machinery of Government Committee’ consisted of seven 
members : Lord Haldane (Chairman), Mr. E. 8. Montagu, M.P. 
(whose official duties precluded him from taking much part in its 
work), Mr. J. H. Thomas, M.P., Sir Alan Sykes, M.P., Sir 
George Murray, the late Sir Robert Morant, and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb. After eighteen months’ work the Committee produced an 
exhaustive and suggestive essay on the machinery of government, 
which was duly presented to Parliament and well repays perusal. 

With the Report of the Haldane Committee may usefully be 
compared a Report presented in July 1919 to the Senate of Canada 
by a Special Committee of the Senate appointed ‘ to consider and 
report on the possibility of bettering the machinery of Govern- 
ment.’* The Canadian Committee had before them not only a 
Report on the Organisation of the Public Service of Canada 
specially drafted for the Canadian Government in 1912 by Sir 
George Murray, but also the Report of the Haldane Committee 
and the very important Report of the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure on the Financial Procedure of the House of 
Commons.* On the whole the Canadian Report, though less 
exhaustive, would seem to be more workmanlike and direct than 


1 Journals of the Senate of Canada (vol. lv.), Ottawa, 1919. 
2 Ninth Report of the Session of 1918. Presented October 22, 1918. 
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that of the Haldane Committee and notably less infected by the 
doctrinaire tone which pervades the latter and for business men 
detracts from its impressiveness. But the two Reports have 
naturally much in common. 

The outstanding feature of the Haldane Report is the sugges- 
tion that the business of the various departments of Government 
should be distributed as far as possible according to the nature of 
the service with which they are concerned. Acting on this prin- 
ciple it is proposed that the several branches should deal with 
I., Finance ; IT. and III., National Defence and External Affairs ; 
IV., Research and Information ; V., Production (including Agri- 
culture, Forestry, and Fisheries), Transport and Commerce ; 
VI., Employment; VII., Supplies; VIII., Education; IX., 
Health ; and X., Justice. In so far as this may be taken to in- 
volve a reduction of departments and a simplification of the 
functions of the State, the suggestion will command general 
approval, but incipient satisfaction is somewhat discounted both 
by the caution that some of these branches would ‘ undoubtedly 
require more than one Minister,’ and by the general tenor of the 
Report, which appears to contemplate the intrusion of the State 
into every corner and cranny of social and industrial activity. 

Nor does the Haldane Report indicate clearly the relation 
which the Committee would desire to see established between 


the Cabinet as the Supreme Executive and the Administrative~ 


Departments. The main functions of the Cabinet are de- 
fined as (a) the final determination of the policy to be submitted 
to Parliament ; (b) the supreme control of the national executive 
in accordance with the policy prescribed by Parliament; and (c) 
the continuous co-ordination and delimitation of the activities of 
the several Departments of State. From this definition it may 
perhaps be inferred (as is cautiously hinted in a later passage) that 
it is contemplated by the Committee that the Cabinet of the future 
should approximate more nearly to the War Cabinet than to the 
older type, that its functions should be supervisory and co-ordina- 
tive rather than administrative, and that its members (limited 
to ten or twelve) should not as a rule act as Political Chiefs of 
Departments. : 

For this bifurcation of functions there is something to 
be said, and in particular this: That Parliament would 
be able to fix responsibility for the details of administration 
upon the individual head of a Department, to drive it home and 
ta visit serious blunders with the appropriate punishment, with- 
out displacing the Government as a whole. The Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure made an analogous point when 
they insisted that parliamentary control over expenditure will 


~ become a reality ‘only when the House of Commons is free, not 
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merely in theory and under the forms of the Constitution, but 
in fact and in custom, to vote, when the ‘occasion requires, upon 
the strict merit of proposed economies uncomplicated by any wider 
issue.’ Collective responsibility for policy is surely not incon- 
sistent with individual responsibility for administration. Yet the 
idea of a divorce between thought and action, between policy 
and administration, is to the English mind unquestionably repug- 
nant, and the repugnance was bluntly and forcibly expressed by 
Lord Salisbury in the debate to which reference has already been 
made : 

His [Lord Curzon’s] idea of an ideal Cabinet is a number of gentlemen 
who are not engaged in Departmental work, who sit as judges before whom 
the various Ministers, or others interested, are called in to plead and to hear 
decisions by them. That I believe to be a thoroughly bad system. What 
you want is not to be governed by people who acquire the information they 
ask for at the moment, but by people who have constant experience in the 
administration of affairs. Those are, and can only be, the Departmental 
Ministers who are soaked in the work of their Departments. It is not a 
question of hearing in ten minutes or a quarter of an hour a case put 
forward by one man, and the contrary case put forward by another man, 
and then deciding between them. That is not the method which has pre- 
vailed in this country, and which ought to prevail. Our system has been 
that the Ministers who are actually engaged in the conduct of affairs, who 
have at their command the best talent of any particular subject that the 
world can provide, who live, and move, and have their being every day in 
the transaction of a particular subject, should meet together and come to 
a decision. It is that very point of view of my noble friend, which seems 
to me to mark the difference between him and ourselves as to what is the 
proper method of government. 


That the machinery of government needs to be very carefully 
overhauled not less in the interests of efficiency than in those of 
economy can hardly be denied by any who are conversant with 
public affairs. Such at least is the conviction of ane who for the 
last four years had been continuously engaged (as a member of 
the National Expenditure Committee) in a close scrutiny of the 
work of the State Departments. Charges of gross extravagance 
are more easily made than sustained, and when levelled at officials 
(especially the officials of the older Departments) are, in his 
opinion, not infrequently unjust; not the men but the methods 
are to blame; but no large economies will ever be effected until 
the truth is firmly grasped that expenditure is broadly dependent 
upon policy. If the nation wills the end it must provide the 
means. To call for the one and grudge the other is merely 
childish. 

Nevertheless, it is a question of supreme moment whether the 
existing machinery of government is of the pattern best adapted 
to secure efficiency and economy. No prudent man will answer 
that question dogmatically. Plainly it is a matter for close and 
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patient scrutiny. Not less obviously is it a matter on which 
Parliament and the country are entitled to know the considered 
opinion of those best able to form it—those who are serving or 
have served in high offices of State. 

How far was the experiment embodied in the War Cabinet a 
success? Were the methods then adopted applicable to times 
of peace? Ought the Cabinet to confine itself to the formulation 
of policy and to a general supervision over all the Departments 
of State, or ought its members themselves to occupy administra- 
tive posts? Are the functions of government appropriately and 
scientifically distributed among the existing departments, or is 
there a call for redistribution? Should the business of the State 
be concentrated in fewer (and presumably larger) departments, 
or should it still further be specialised and sub-divided? These 
are merely illustrative of the questions suggested by a superficial 
inspection of the present machinery of government. They ought 
in the interests of economy and of efficiency to be answered with 


the least possible delay. 
J. A. R. MarRrorr. 
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‘NATIONALISATION’ AND MILITARISM 


It will be only properly respectful to anyone who may be dis- 
posed to read what follows to state at once why the writer believes 
that he may, without impropriety, put himself forward to invite 
attention to the relationship between ‘nationalisation’ and 
militarism. Of course he does not pretend to be able to deal 
with that relationship as no doubt it could be dealt with by a 
professed or expert economist. For several years it was the 
writer’s duty ta study the condition and progress of naval arma- 
ments in the different maritime countries. He had to combine 
with this work some investigation into the state of the various 
military or ‘land service’ armaments; and found it necessary 
to inquire into the amount of money that the several Powers 
devoted to the maintenance or expansion of their armed forces. 
Generally it was found also necessary to examine the methods 
by which the amount was provided. Practically all the informa- 
tion required was contained in published documents—not infre- 
quently in newspapers, in most cases our own, but sometimes 
foreign. There was little or no obligation to refer to ‘con- 
fidential’ documents. Most Governments published statements 
of naval and military expenditure as well as their general 
‘budgets.’ It will therefore be seen that anyone who likes to make 
such investigation as that above outlined can carry it out at the 
cost of only a little trouble and with trifling expense. That is 
why I have been able to do so, long after I have ceased to have 
any official concern with the matter. 

The meaning of the two words ‘ nationalisation’ and ‘ mili- 
tarism ’ is sufficiently known to render it unnecessary ta define 
either of them minutely. By the first it is indicated that ‘the 
State,’ that is the government of a country, takes over—becomes 
the owner and manager of—the principal industries, especially 
mining, transportation, canal navigation, and—eventually—all 
great manufacturing establishments. The profit, if there is any, 
will be devoted to supplementing the national revenue. If the 
system is completed everyone will work for and be paid by ‘the 
State’ and not private owners. ‘ Militarism’ is generally taken 
to indicate that the policy, especially the foreign policy, of a 
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country is shaped largely in accordance with the strength and 
efficiency of its armed forces. There was until recently a well- 
known example of such a State—Prussia-Germany, which 
country openly boasted of the utility of the ‘ Mailed Fist.’ Mili- 
tarism may be the predominant influence in the policy of a nation 
that has not yet reached the condition of being offensively aggres- 
sive in its dealings with others. The Empire of Japan supplies 
an example of this. Just at present, at any rate, Soviet Russia 
has in reality the most thoroughly militarist government and 
militarist policy visible since the days of the Mamelukes or the 
Janissaries. Germany, either openly and avowedly or more or 
less clandestinely, had gone a considerable way towards the 
nationalisation of great industries—‘ public utilities’ for example 
like the railways. In this direction Japan has gone farther than 
Germany had gone; and is going farther still. The whole policy 
of the Russia of the moment is directed towards the complete 
nationalisation of industries and employments. In no other States 
has militarism been so influential, in no other States has national- 
isation gone sa far. 

The two things undoubtedly have, so to speak, run in couples, 
and are continuing so to run. Is there some inevitable connexion 
between them? Surely it is worth while to try to find an answer 
to the question. If the answer turns out to be ‘ Yes,’ then the 
country that adopts nationalisation will have a militarist policy — 
forced on it, whether it like it or not. Conscription, not only 
of wealth, but also of men to be used for fighting, and what 
is sometimes called a ‘ vigorous foreign policy ’—in plain English, 
@ menacing demeanour to foreign countries that make a difficulty 
about complying with what you please to wish—promise to be 
indispensable. When it is held to be desirable to give an explana- 
tion of a case in a form suitable for prompt ‘ popular’ compre- 
hension, it is usual to do so by resorting to a plan in which visual 
presentation of the conditions accompanies or is substituted for 
argumentative exposition. This is effected by means of what is 
called the ‘graphic method.’ Charts are prepared on which 
‘curves,’ delineating rise or fall, increase or diminution, are 
drawn. Relationship between the varying aspects of two cases— 
whether the rise in one is accompanied by a rise or fall in the 
other—can be exhibited by giving to each case its own curve. 
‘A glance at the chart when these details are filled in will enable 
anyone to see if the variation in either curve influences or pro- 
duces variation in the other. If the two follow a virtually parallel 
course there will be at least prima facie evidence that the two 
cases are inter-related—perhaps rather closely. It would seem 
desirable that some adept in such matters should prepare charts 
intended to show if there exists any connexion between national- 
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isation and militarism. The circumstances of the three countries 
named in an earlier paragraph would supply much data for the 
tracing of the curves required. Probably it would not be easy 
to say precisely where nationalisation begins and where it ends. 
A great shipping line may be quite free—ostensibly—from govern- 
ment direction and may receive from the government no ostensible 
subsidy ; but that line may be obliged to carry all official pas- 
sengers and whatever cargo the government chooses to send by 
it. This would not necessarily be a mere matter of business, of 
contract in which the government is simply one of the parties. 
The government could and—if past occurrences can teach us any- 
thing—does meet at least part of the expense of its bargain by 
carrying ‘freight’ for the shipping line over the nationalised 
railways at ‘special,’ i.e. in this instance reduced, rates. It 
could do the same in other directions. This, in practical result, 
would be an extension of the nationalising process. 

I have no intention of discussing in what I am writing 
here the merits or demerits of a policy of nationalisation. As far 
as the present discussion goes, it may be a good thing or a bad 
thing. All that is aimed at is to suggest that an interesting result 
may be looked for if the question Are nationalisation and mili- 
tarism necessarily interrelated? can be subjected to a close 
investigation. 

Apparently it is not anticipated that in any particular country 
complete nationalisation will be an instantaneous process. It may 
be regarded as certain that, in the world in general, the process 
will not be carried out in full simultaneously. It is not at all 
likely that, from the Hudson’s Bay to the Straits of Magellan, 
from Portugal to New Zealand, mankind will go to bed on one 
night in an ‘ individualistic’ state to wake in the morning and 
find all states with organised governments completely nationalised. 
Some may have adopted the new system; some will almost of 
a certainty be still under the old. i:uman wants will, in either 
case, remain much the same as they were before. Some countries 
will have to import food for their inhabitants; some will have 
to import raw material for the manufacture of the articles which 
they must produce and must export to pay for those that they 
will be compelled to buy abroad. Nationalisation will not ensure 
large-scale cultivation of cotton in Lancashire or large-scale ex- 
traction of high-class iron ore in Japan. Bargains in the exchange 
of commodities will be conducted by Governments, whoever the 
agents may be whom they employ. Disputes may, therefore, 
become not mere chaffering between competing sets of traders, 
but more or less grave international questions. A nation that 
thinks itself slighted in more strictly political negotiations—if it 
likes to be ‘ nasty ’—-can either put a prohibitive price on the 
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articles that the other party urgently needs, or may stop the export 
of them altogether. It will be able to allege—in the recognised 
courteous diplomatic fashion—that the things are wanted at home ; 
and that, though it is being carried on by officials, business 
is business still. It is just here that militarism is likely to come 
in. It would be helpful to that which the late President Theodore 
Roosevelt might have designated the ‘ diplomacy of the big stick.’ 
An absurdly over-rated German writer on war, Clausewitz—who 
at least had a faculty for stating the obvious in misty and quasi- 
philosophical language—has laid it down that war is the continua- 
tion of policy. If a country sorely needs what other countries 
can easily supply and is ready to pay for it, will a refusal be 
placidly borne? Is it not much more probable that pressure will 
be applied? The application of pressure will involve the obliga- 
tion to look up armaments. That is another way of saying that 
the militarists will ‘ have a look in.’ It will hardly do to invent 
them for the occasion. It will—if there is to be any foresight 
in policy—be desirable to have them at hand betimes.* 

It may be said that—even in what may be called the ‘ indi- 
vidualistic’ epoch—military and naval policy was directed occa- 
sionally to the support of commercial expansion. There was, 
eighty years ago, a so-called ‘Opium War’ with China. The 
designation was inaccurate and invented rather largely for party 
purposes. The real object of that war was something immensely - 
greater than compulsion of the Chinese to smoke opium so that 
the revenue of India and the interests of a particular branch of 
Indian agriculture might not suffer. The true point at issue was 
whether or not a great country and an enormous population should 
or should not be excluded from the commerce of the world. The 
result of the conflict soon proved this beyond the possibility of 
refutation. Every commercial] nation—even if, like Belgium, it 
had no maritime force—promptly took advantage of the oppor- 
tunities that the war had produced to participate in the trade with 
China. Germany, which then and for a long time afterwards 
was not a naval Power, developed in a comparatively short time 
financial and commercial interests in China which it would be 
no exaggeration to term gigantic. The establishment and growth 
of the well-known Maritime Customs did more for the stability 
and increase of the central Chinese revenue than any other insti- 
tution in the country. There need have been no war had this 
been foreseen in China as it ought to have been, for it required 
no special prescience. It must not be forgotten that the war in 

1 This is in fact what the Bolsheviks intend. But at present they require, 
above all things, peace and trading facilities with Great Britain, France, etc., 
in order that they may work up the powerful and scientific military establish- 


ments which are necessary for their purpose.—Epitor, Nineteenth Century and 
After. 
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question did no more for the state that waged it than it did for 
every other state. There was, consequently, no sort of similarity 
or of parallelism between the conditions in which it originated 
and the friction that will arise between two parties when one or 
both may happen to be ‘ nationalised’ states, one of which at 
least urgently desires to begin or expand trade with the other. 
The energy and enterprise of individual traders will be absorbed 
by and be concentrated in the supreme government of the 
‘ nationalised ’ state. The energy will and must be proportioned 
to its needs, and its outward and visible sign can hardly be other 
than armed force or the menace of using it. If anyone can see in 
this most probably inevitable state of affairs any reasonable pros- 
pect of the abolition or, indeed, of the shrinking of naval and 
military establishments, it would be well to have it made known. 

The long secluded empire of Japan was opened to the rest of 
the world—undoubtedly as a sequel to, some have declared that it 
was the effect of, the visit of Commodore Perry’s squadron of 
United States men-of-war. Increased knowledge of the internal 
conditions in Japan at the time has seriously invalidated the latter 
view. Whichever view may be correct, it is quite certain that the 
American Government was not desirous of retaining for its own 
people alone the advantages to be expected from the opening of 
Japan. It virtually invited the whole world to share in them. 
The world readily accepted the invitation. Can anybody sincerely 
assert that Japan itself was not the greatest gainer in the end? 
Its wealth has increased enormously—in fact ‘ beyond the dreams 
of avarice.’ No country viewed this increase with greater appre- 
hension, indeed with greater jealousy, than more or less ‘ national- 
ised’ Prussia-Germany. That is what Kiao-Chao stood for, and 
what both Germans and Japanese knew that it stood for. The 
Chinese had to yield to the unmistakable menace disclosed in a 
‘mailed fist’ display of armed force. 

It cannot be reasonably suggested that, if such highly indi- 
vidualistic nations as the British and the American either used 
or brandished armed force to obtain concessions from China and 
Japan, no fault could justly be found with a nationalised state 
should it prove necessary for it to rely upon either threats or 
employment of force. The whole promise of nationalisation is 
that it will be an improvement on the previously existing condi- 
tions. If in dealings with foreign countries it is to permit things 
to go on as before, the promise will be broken and the disturbance 
caused by the change will have little or nothing to be set off against 
it. The change may or may not be justified by the internal condi- 
tions of a particular country, but no country’s foreign relations 
can be left out of account—especially if commodities that are only 
to be obtained abroad are indispensable to it. These a nationalised 
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state will not be able to make sure of obtaining by the ordinary 
‘higgling of the market.’ It will have to resort to government 
action, which may as well be open and avowed from the first 
because concealment will soon be impossible. ‘Government 
action ’ in the case would take the form of diplomacy ; and, until 
the governments of the world have become genuinely altruistic— 
which may be a long way ahead—the ultimate basis of diplomacy 
is force. This may be a pity ; but it will be wise to take mankind 
as it always has been and as it appears to be at present. Re- 
generation may come. Let us hope that it will. Pending its 
arrival we shall have to concern ourselves with the present rather 
than with a possibly, if not probably distant future. Without 
deciding at the moment whether nationalisation in itself is or is 
not a desirable innovation, we may confidently go so far as to say 
that its adoption in any country must affect that country’s diplo- 
matic methods. If one country adopt it in advance of others, 
what will be the character of its relations with the latter which 
(by the supposition) are still in the individualistic stage? This is 
@ question of the first importance and one that calls for an early 
and perfectly clear answer. When that answer is given the task 
of ascertaining the extent to which nationalisation and militarism 
are connected, or if there is no inevitable connexion between them, 
will be facilitated. 
Cyprian A. G. BRIDGE. 
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GHOSTS OF ARRAS 


By night Cambrai looks like a mining town of the Far North-West. 
Rows of brilliant electric lights dazzle at a distance. You expect 
to find the frontage of an immense Emporium or Palace of 
Varieties : you find instead a shoddy little wooden shanty with 
a couple of plate-glass windows, selling toys and picture postcards. 
The wreckage is still great, the central part of the town being a 
gaping void. Many of the principal residents seem to live in the 
hotel. Cambrai is in that state of revival when the superficial 
rises to the surface and tries to persuade you that things are 
better than they are. In the said hotel you have electric light 
but no carpets on the floor. The public gardens announce them- 
selves boldly but are neglected and forlorn. 

At Douai, the opposite is the case, the contrast between the 
two towns being remarkable. Douai in the war was said to.pro- 
vide the official retaliation for the shelling or bombing of Arras. 
It shows few traces of either but with its shops and crowded pave- 
ments has the hale and hearty appearance of a busy market- 
town. The road from Douai to Arras is utterly uninteresting 
until one approaches the Scarpe, leading as it does across those 
wide rolling plains which are neither downland nor pastoral. But 
it was along this road that day after day in summer ‘ much traffic 
activity towards evening ’ was reported in Divisional Intelligence 
whilst from time to time clouds of dust might be seen rising above 
it from the front-trenches. Gradually, away to the left, the 
willows and poplars of the Scarpe Valley come into view. A 
couple of shattered houses and the remains of a high chimney-pot 
stand at a short distance from the roadside. They seem familiar. 
I look across the rolling plains north-westward and there’s some- 
thing familiar in their configuration too. On Greenland Hill I 
stop. I look down on Gavrelle. Thousands of Englishmen will 
remember Greenland Hill. They talked about it, they gazed 
across at it for months—they never set foot on it. It is the hill 
that was always going to be taken—but nobody wanted the job. 
Did I ever expect to stand where I stood now? Greenland Hill 
was always the barrier beyond which—Germany lay. It hid 
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the land we never knew. And in the winter afternoons how 
bleak it-looked : how bleak that stretch of road whereon I rest 
now, climbing eastwards over the hill into the frosty dawn! .. . 
I stand in the road by the broken houses. The midday sun bakes 
the dust at my feet, beats down upon the shadeless fields, quivers 
above the poplars of the Scarpe valley. But I—I am alone with 
the still cold and the mud and the boredom of it. The mud! 
We are unable to remain in our trenches. Near at hand is the 
outpost line, a handful of men are baling out water with scoops, 
swearing prodigally by reason of discomfort and filth. The rest 
are outside, on the top of the ground, filling sandbags. . . . 


I look across to Greenland Hill. Within a couple of hundred | 


yards a German is slowly walking along the parados of his trench 
carrying a plank or something. He walks with that slow de- 
liberate plodding step of the German soldier, his grey uniform 
barely showing against the brown background of the hillside. On 
the hilltop—just to the left of the houses—a number of Germans 
are working at a concrete dug-out or emplacement of some kind. 
Their figures are silhouetted against the sky and they work con- 
tinuously, ploddingly—harder than Englishmen. The whole of 
Greenland Hill is alive with grey Germans as our lower ground 
is alive with khaki British—all within easy rifle shot of one 
another ; and it has been so for a couple of days. What is the 


explanation of it? Mud—mud the equaliser. Mud’s master 


now, but to-night perhaps there’ll be a raid—who knows? . . . 

All the same it was difficult to make out how the land lay. 
A sprung-up field of corr, a couple of new cottages, a landmark 
removed from a once-familiar landscape and—you are all at sea. 
Where two lines of trenches lay, a field of corn in stook, a wide 
acreage of cabbages. Roeux, which had been a small heap of 
ruins, the screaming-place of abandoned cats, the blank-wall re- 
ceptacle of bullets—Rceux, so to say, is disfigured by new scarlet- 
roofed cottages and wooden shanties. Everybody knows the 
sugar-factory—that was a landmark, if you like. But it took 
@ quarter of an hour to discover it, flanked as it now was by new 
houses and a road. Yes—and all the bricks had been taken away 
so that there remained to view only a big boiler-like concern, a 
tangled mass of iron. 

I strolled further along the ridge—the German ridge—towards 
the Scarpe. Why hadn’t the wretches given us a rougher time 
of it while they had the chance? I came to the little mound-like 
hill—a sort of miniature Greenland Hill—with its white chalk 
scars where the pits and trenches were, and on the shoulder a 
mass of shell-holes. Through the whole long winter it had looked 
down upon us—a regular observation-post—and not only down 
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upon us but far beyond to Fampoux, to Feuchy, to the verges of 
Arras. Why didn’t they shell us all to death—why not ‘ minen- 
werfer’ us out of existence? It is certain they must have seen 
us cooking breakfast every morning—and only a trench-mortar 
bomb now and then. There were hardly a dozen casualties the 
whole of that winter. 

I spent a long time poking about on that contemptible little 
hill looking at things from every point of vantage. (It would have 
been easy to do so once too often.) I found, as it happened, a 
gentleman in corduroys taking his ease in a shell-hole—having a — 
nap—surrounded by bombs, German and English, trench-mortar 
bombs, rifle-grenades, piles of shells of every calibre up to 9.2 inch, 
and, in fact, every missile known to the modern armoury. 
Awakening, the fellow, a peasant, explained that he was sup- 
posed to be extricating these treasures whilst a friend of his, not 
far off, was engaged in exploding the same. I heard detonations 
at this moment and straightway descended from off the hill. 

My investigations became increasingly interesting. What 
should I find among the tangled masses of vetch, thistle, and dock 
but an old light railway track two or three hundred yards behind 
the German trenches, leading towards the Scarpe and eventually 
back to Pluviers beyond the hill? And when I say that night 
after night from the outpost line we had listened to the rattling-up 
of trucks along a track we knew to be there but which by day was 
invisible from the lower ground—an incident of 10 P.M. as regular 
as clockwork, frequently accompanied by the light-hearted whist- 
ling of individual Germans, by the barking of their pleasure-dogs, 
and once by loud cries of ‘ Heinrich! Heinrich! ’ on a still starlit 
night :—will its significance be appreciated? It was an interest- 
ing discovery. And there, sure enough, a little further on—just 
where you would expect to find them—the old German over- 
grown trenches—the outline of them, shall we say? Here and 
there a bit of wooden revetting sticking out, a revetted fire-step 
bulging through vegetation into the trench. One knew exactly 
where one was now. I had a pestilential friend who seemed to 
stand sentry here for a week at a time. I can see that youth’s 
face, pale and clean-shaven, at this moment, peering from under 
his steel-helmet over the tip of the trench, his sturdy German 
figure—all. He had an impertinent way of lighting a cigarette ; 
once @ trench-mortar bomb fell very close raising a rare dust, and 
that time he disappeared—only to pop up again a moment later. 
*‘ Why not kill him and have done with it?’ somebody might ask. 
You couldn’t. You shot at him and the fellow never even ‘ ducked.’ 
The explanation of that, of course, might be simple : the real fact 
is it was ‘ indirect fire ’"—you could only see him with a binocular. 
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. . . And what is that young person doing now? Alive?—in- 
evitably. A baker’s assistant, perhaps, in some German pro- 
vincial town—or a Bolshevik. You never know. A funny 
| eee 

I then proceeded to look for the caves. It was of no use 
puzzling out the old British line which is here filled in, but masses 
of coiled and rusted wire and large shell-holes indicate its imme- 
diate proximity. Corn and cabbages grow in ‘ No Man’s Land’ 
except towards the bank of the Scarpe where the land is not culti- 
vated. A number of people are already settled in the front-line 
village of Roeux; and it was a young woman lately engaged in 
the domestic occupation of hanging out washing, who now showed 
me the entrance to the ‘cavernes.’ And it was now only that 
one realised the subterranean character of the life one had led— 
how one’s sense of direction and of geography was controlled en- 
tirely by the turning and twisting and by the names of the passages 
and how the boundaries of one’s world fortuitously consisted of 
a ruined factory, a hillock, or the entrance to a cave. If there 
was one place more than another one should have been able to 
find a way to, it was these caves of Roux. They had many en- 
trances, but to-day these are almost choked up by infalling chalk. 
The young woman led me to one of them—I was unable to recog- 
nise it. There had been names to the Entrances—Ceylon, Malay, 
Mount Pleasant, etc.—there were none now. One day her brother 
crept down and found all clear underground. The caves are very ~ 
old and originated in what manner I know not: it is said they 
used to form a subterranean connexion of five miles with Arras. 
The great dynamo, the electric lighting plant presumably remain 
and will so remain until Time dissolves them—or some contractor 
more enterprising than Time. But what visions those dark en- 
trances conjured up! Something implicit to the war, something 
of its grotesqueness and insanity. You came from the upper 
ground, from its bleakness, greyness : you found yourself in these 
grottoes and galleries, lit mysteriously by electric lights, in- 
curably reminiscent at times of Earl’s Court : where everything 
echoed. Here eternal night reigned. Here the clangour of 
machinery never ceased or the driving of the great dynamo. Water 
dripped. All day long and all night men tramped back and forth, 
Dostoyevskeian figures in rough garb—and slept there, rested and 
ate there, held services even. . . . And now silence reigns, damp, 
disma], and possibly eternal. 

I went on my way to Arras, noting everywhere the increase 
of cultivation, building going forward, carpenters at work, whilst 
on the Arras-Douai railway-line near by a ‘ halte’ had sprung up 
and a gang of men was improving the embankment. A train ~ 
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from Douai had just puffed in, one family in black descended 
armed with parcels and umbrellas, having just arrived evidently 
from a morning’s shopping in the town. The father and mother 
walked sedately and the children capered towards home. It was 
the sort of scene you might happen upon any day in any English 
village. 

Yet here and upon this very ground, morning by morning in 
March—two and a half years before—we had awaited the German 
offensive. An hour before dawn everybody stood to arms in the 
freezing cold. Would it come to-day, to-morrow? During the 
same daily period the artillery rolled and thundered furiously. 
Warning messages came in every hour. All was in suspense. 
War had never seemed so insane as in those gold and crimson day- 
breaks when the air and earth trembled and tornado impended. 

I passed on to Arras. The cemetery by the railway-crossing 
bas not been touched, but instead of the old red house a rail- 
wayman’s hut has sprung up. No gas lingers along the road to 
Feuchy now, no gas-shells whine and grunt in pursuit of you. 
Fampoux rapidly raises her head among bridges, poplars, and 
willows. It seemed to me the Scarpe has broadened out, has 
widened into reedy lagoons. I heard the croak of moor-hens, 
the subdued murmur of duck. The dug-outs in the great banks 
have been encouraged to fall in. Farm-carts, any number, and 
officials driving traps ply between Fampoux, Blangy and Arras. 
The ghostliness of the journey through the willowy swamps is 
no more, and when you come within a kilometre or two of Arras 
there is no longer the appearance of an old battlefield. Cultiva- 
tion is in full swing, only a few zinc-roofed wooden huts inhabited 
by poor people remain to tell of what once was. 

But Arras! It is for me little changed. From the eastern 
outskirts to the heart of the city, reconstruction is going forward, 
new buildings are rising, the sound of hammer and hod is heard 
in the land. Yet the newness is not noticeable; how much still 
remains to be done! Business and snorting of engines reign 
in the railway station where one knew nothing but debris and 
desolation. The main street is no less lively than it was in 
those not unpleasant afternoons of 1918 when it swarmed with 
British troops. The element of khaki does not lack though it 
is the sky-blue of the infantry of the line (2nd Division) now in 
garrison, which predominates. Spanish, Italian, French, Dutch 
—all seem architecturally to dispute in the birthplace of Robes- 
pierre. Nothing lacks for dignity—even the dignity of ruin. 
A sort of Harrods’ Store has, it is true, sprung up on the main 
street where all through the war an enterprising chemist sold you 
Roger et Gallet soap, which was priceless, Where you took your 
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bath (up a side-street) a laundress reigns now. The prison is 
clésed—perhaps because it is once more a prison. From the ram- 
parts you look down inta the moat where, it is to be hoped, the 
Lewis gun will never be heard again; but the bullet-marks are 
still on the walls of the rifle range. Near at hand a great park 
of French army lorries is made while a sentry rests on his rifle 
outside. Breezes blow across the racecourse where British officers 
no longer ride races or jump. Silence reigns in the barracks by 
the Porte St. Pol, for like the Académie des Beaux Arts these are 
closed, forlorn, and quiet. The old quay looks deserted, pondering 
no doubt upon its earlier activity. The numerous shady squares 
and boulevards have so far regained their native somnolence that 
plenty of people are now to be seen dozing away a sunny afternoon 
over newspapers, as if nothing had ever happened or was ever 
likely to. In the public gardens many children shout and play, 
but where the Officers’ Club stood and the first shell of the great 
March bombardment fell some work seems to be in progress, for 
there a board fence is set up; and not even a breath survives of 
its former hospitality. 

I walk about the town. Ghosts accompany me. For me 
Arras has always been a city of ghosts—amiable and pleasant 
ghosts—ghosts whispering of a full and contemplative past. 
Here’s Clemenceau whose arrival I watched at the St. Pol gate 


on @ March afternoon when the fate of all hung in the balance. 


An old farmer in soft hat and leggings steps out of a pale blue 
motor-car; a band plays the Marseillaise; a magnificent kilted 
guard presents arms. Few people stand about—it is cold. The 
old man walks round the guard, a retinue of soldiers following. 
. . . The old man walks away. 

I stroll round the once-familiar billets. I come to the 
uninteresting house on the Doullens Road where we cowered in 
the winter weather—where Christmas found us—and glance at an 
upper window behind which we lived sad and happy moments 


and where I discovered a ghost I have never seen. ‘ Have 
courage!’ the letter in the dusty drawer ran : ‘the Germans will 
not reach you. We need all our faith in these hours. . . .’ The 


date of the letter was the 2—th of August 1914. 

I have my companions-abreast of me—those gay fellows who 
trod these pavements, cracked bottle and jest, and made of life, 
that might have been a sorry jest, a not ignoble thing. They, too, 
are ghosts—some from the grave sprung, some in remotest corners 
of the earth, most Englishmen in England for whom the ordinary 
will never be supplemented again, whom Arras streets and squares 
and houses will never know again... . 

There are no regrets for me in this city. I think of my 
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freedom, of my happiness and full life at home ; am not disposed 
to quarrel with Fate’s repeated intervention in my behalf. I 
look at the Grande Place with its colonnade, its noble over-leaning 
houses of the Spanish period little better than dust, its shell-holes 
yet : at the cathedral, listening to busy jackdaws, and see the vista 
of its steps and length and height and the greenery everywhere 
clinging—no attempt at repair to stone or pillar—not a thing 
changed. I look at the ruins beyond the Grande Place, a wide 
space of utter ruin—and realise that Life holds better things than 
this. I grasp again the atmosphere of the place, I know that it 
has a soul and that, unlike many another town in France, we 
understand one another and are not at enmity. When I enter 
the L’ Univers through the courtyard and see the white-clothed 
tables and obsequious waiters in place of the old bare boards and 
soldier-servants, I touch again for one moment the communal 
spirit—it was here the Christmas feast was held—and recognise 
there was a charm in that too, but a charm with a sinister back- 
ground and a sometimes bitter taste. 

When it grows late and cold as September often does, I see 
this Arras in another aspect. It is snowing quietly, silently, or 
the rain falls; it is a bleak drear evening and the wind blows out 
of the raw east—and darkness falls. But the stove shines bright 
and warm—for the incomers. A bed looks soft and inviting— 
for the incomers. Clatter of cups and saucers or glasses is heard 
—for the incomers. The noisy crowds drift along the street out- 
side between the revue at the theatre and the cinematograph halls. 
We sling our haversacks and march off. We mount the train east 
of the Lens Road and glide silently, silently beside the death- 
like Scarpe to Fampoux. Soon we tramp, tramp through rain 
or snow toward the rising, falling lights above Greenland Hill. 


At a distance of two kilometres along the read to Calais I 
looked back and saw the city of Arras bathed in a golden mist 
of evening sunshine. Smoke rose from tall chimneys on the 
outskirts of the city, the white smoke of steam-engines lent it 
an air of energetic activity. Out of the uncertain aggregation 
of houses and buildings over which the filmy veil hung, the tall 
campanile of the cathedral rose—in retrospect and death a nobler 
thing than life unhallowed and a near acquaintance could ever 
have made of its modernity. Near to it, amid greenery, it was 
possible to distinguish a white portion of the Bishop’s palace. 

I had so looked back years before when the hollow drum of 
far-off bursting shells lent to the scene a present reality. It 
was like thinking over a dream in the morning now; not, as 
elsewhere, a nightmare. Here on a page of suffering, its inner 
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self, its broken temple of architrave and chapel and shrine was 
laid- open to the sky; but now the greenery climbs and climbs 
and multiplies and grows until it covers up and makes even the 
scars beautiful. And all around the life of men goes on, humming, 
humming like the threshing-machine in autumn ; and, like a halo 
of benediction, the golden mist hangs above the city and slowly, 
by degrees, weaves its way back into the city’s life. . . . 


WILFRID Ewart. 


The Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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